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Bird Shooting without Birds 


-- all the thrills of a day afield, 


. that’s SKEET 








Group of enthusiastic Skeet shooters at the Deer Creek Club, 
St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Joseph L. Werner up. 


S keet shooting is so much like real bird shooting 
that it instantly appeals to the experienced wing shot 
and to the novice alike. It is fine practice and a sport 
in itself that fascinates everyone, even those not 
accustomed to guns. 

One round, just one, and you'll be a SKEETER for life. 


The shells you shoot, the traps, targets and your gun have 
much to do with your scores and the pleasure you derive 
from Skeet. 


The specially developed Western Xpert Skeet load helps 
you to pulverize the targets at the various Skeet ranges. The 
world record run of 229 straight was made by Mr. Ed, 
Lindsay of Paris, Texas with the Xpert Skeet load and that 
gun of guns, the Winchester Model 21— unequalled for 
Skeet and field shooting. Skeet models have the exclusive 
Winchester Skeet boring. 


Mrs. Merrill Hubbard shooting Skeet § , > “a Western Electric-Release Skeet Traps are the newest and 


of, wey ep ye Speen finest available. They throw the targets at the press ofa 
Mrs. Hubbard shoots Western Xpert button. The brilliant white band on Western White Flyer 


shells and a Winchester gun. . Targets makes them easier to see and hit — and they break 
easier. 


Write for free copy of the Western Skeet Booklet describing 
the rules of Skeet — how to lay out and construct the field — and 
approximate costs. Also folders describing the important advan- 
tages of Western shells, Western Skeet Traps and Targets and 
Winchester guns. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Wipebes cee Dept. G-22, East Alton, Illinois 
odel21 Double ° ; : . 
me deen sm Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Calif. 
Exclusive Win- 
chester special 
Skeet boring. 





Mr. Edward Lindsay of Paris, Texas, holder of the World’s 
Skeet record, with the longest run ever made — 229. In estab- 
lishing this record he used the Xpert Skeet load and a Win- 
chester Model 21 double barrel Skeet gun. 





A (A) You'll do your best shoot- 
ing with Western Xpert Skeet 
Shells — target-breakers that 

are record-breakers. 


(B) Western Electric-Release 
Skeet Traps are used every- 
where. Sole to install and 
— auneuns Starting at Station No. 1 you shoot from the 7 
C) Targets are thrown from stations around the semi-circle—then at that score 
Western Electric-Release wrecking No. 8, midway between the two traps 
Skeet Traps by simply press- Outgoing birds—incoming— quartering birds and 
ing a button. crossing shots. Skeet has them all! 


C 
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AMMUNITION «+ TRAPS «+ TARGE] 
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Admiral Byrd, whe used Johnson SEA-HORSES on his 
arctic exploration, chose them again for his First and 


a 4 ; ; , y, 


Count Felix Von Luckner, of Sea Devil fame, used 
johnson SEA-HORSES as cuxilicry power on his 


Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh carried a Johnson SEA-HORSE on their famous 
Atlantic Survey Flight. Now exhibited with their plane in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 







Wiley Post, intrepid round-the-world filer, has added 
@ Johnson SEA-HORSE to the Winnie Mae's equip- 
ment for emergency use. 


















Second Antarctic Expe 







Dependability Means 
LIFE OR DEATH/ Weg 
JOHNSON | Sy 

SFA-HORSES 7X a 
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Captain R. Stuort Murray, famous for his penetration 
of unexplored regions of Honduras, depends on 


famous Caribbean cruise. Johnson SEA HORSES for transportation. 


that 
counh/& 


ability of these rugged outboard motors. 
And they speak as experts. 


Few people know as much about motors 
as these men. They have to know. Their 


lives depend upon i. The same qualities that recommend Johnson 


SEA-HORSES to such men as Lindbergh, Byrd, 
Post, Murray and Von Luckner are important to 
the average owner. Sound engineering, the finest 
materials, precision manufacture, adequate pow- 
er, sufficient weight to back up the power devel- 
oped—in a word, Johnson’s “Balanced Construc- 
tion”— means everything to you in long life, easy 
operation, smooth performance, dependability. 


It’s not enough for them to “bring the motor 
back if it isn’t right.” Where they use their 
motors they’ve got to work—at any time—under 
adverse conditions — without fail! 


It is significant that Johnson SEA-HORSE out- 
board motors are chosen by scores of famous 
explorers and expeditionists for their perilous 
work in the far reaches of the world. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 1000 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Ill. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 


Such men speak highly of the beautiful depend- 
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TIME PAYMENTS 


SEA-HORSE pricesare low. And many John- 
son dealers sell on easy time payments... 
Drive a SEA-HORSE. Compare. Compare 
the motor’s operation and features as well as 
its cost. Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 












**Balanced Construc- 
i tion,” the biggest thing 
in outboard motors, is 
® fully covered in this in- 


teresting booklet, sent free. Also get your 
copy of the illustrated SEA-HORSE Handy 
Chart, describing the new 1934 models 
and their new features. 
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}EARCAT BAIT — For Musky, Bass, Northern Pike 
; ee OE IIR 5 i565 sce cicecncrsensese $1.00 
)(HUM SPOON—For Tarpon, Barracuda, Striped Bass, 
Channel Bass, Muskallunge, Bass, Pike. 

eT ere 40c to $1.00 
DUSTEM—Fly Spinners. 2 types. 6 patterns. 

END 0.664 s6s0esd nici nddedaceresiaannese 25c¢ 
fLOAT-RITE—Fly rod lure for Bass, Trout, Perch, etc., 
12 finishes. Trout and Bass sizes....... 35¢ and 50c each 
RISKY MINNOW—Fioats, dives, wiggles, wobbles. One 
Or ee err 25c¢ 
1 GLOBE —Floating or surface bait. 5 finishes—3 sizes. 
|Prices IAL FE ROR Pere 60c to $1.50 each 
*KLONDIKE—Gold plated Spinners. 2 types—3 sizes. 
RT Fe RTO AEP rs ERA 25c 
UVEWIRE MINNOW — Celluloid. Brilliant colorations. 
sale finish. 2 sizes—3}4” and 5”. Prices. .$1.00 and $1.25 
MUSKILL BAIT—For Muskies, Pike, etc. Feathered or 
bucktail. 3 sizes—several finishes. Prices... . 50c to $1.20 
PAL-O-MINE MINNOW—Three sizes—Fifteen finishes. 
Ne ccclhdikedonsneucas haa ehametad 65¢ to 90c each 
PLOT FLY—Luminous Spinner—a sensational success for fly 
}tod—Bass or Trout size—12 patterns. Prices .30¢ and 35c 


-TANDEM—Famous Pflueger luminous Spinner. For Bass, 





| Trout, rrr 35c to 75¢ 
| WHOOPEE SPINNER—Has pork rind attachment. Weed- 
i less. One size—6 patterns. Price...............0.5-- 75¢ 


|WIZARD—Fly Rod Wobbler. Bass, Trout, Perch. One size 
SE Sainciacdrapeakdhacaeeagesedcdas 35¢ 





Pflueger AKRON 
No. 1893—60 yard...... $5.00 
No. 1894—80 yard...... $6.00 





Pflueger SUPREME 
Level Wind—Anti-Back-Lash 
$25.00 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER’”’) 





The name Pflueger on fishing tackle is our pledge of 
quality, service, dependability, and your guide to 
success and pleasure in fishing—Bait casting, Fly 
rod fishing or Trolling for any kind of game fish in 
fresh or salt water. 

Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 154— mailed upon request 
This pocket size catalog gives you illustrations and 
descriptions of the leading items of Pflueger Tackle— 
with interesting things to know 
about leading Fresh and Salt 
water game fish. Mail the coupon 
and receive a copy —F REE. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Dept. FS7, Akron, Ohio 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
E. A. PFLUEGER, President 





r 
: E. A. PLUEGER, President 

t The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. FS7, Akron, Ohio 

1 Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Catalog 
1 No. 154 

! 

1 Name. 
L] 

i] 

i] 

i] 
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Address 
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CLAYTON for 
fighting fish 














Pike and Muscallonge like 
these are waiting for you 
in the clear cool water of 
the St. Lawrence River. 
Your family will enjoy it 
here also. Plan your sum- 
mer vacation among the 
1000 Islands. 


CLAYTON 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


CLAYTON istanos NEW YORK 


Will gladly furnish information 


Swim, FisH, HUNT || WHS@N’S CAM 


AT 2,000 FEET ALTITUDE “At the water’s edge” 

¥ : Over thirty acres on the shores of one of th 8 - 
BUY THIS Adirondack Hunting turesque lakes in the Adirondack Park. Bathing om 
and Fishing preserve. 850 Acres Fishing, Tennis, Horses. 
with three lakes, one % mile long. Private Cottages. American Plan. Booklet. 19th Year. 
Dandy log cabin with seven bed- MR. & MRS. ROBERT H. WILSON 
rooms. Price $25,000, good terms. Indian Lake Hamilton County, N. Y. 


Ask for booklet S F 315. 
DEININGER-LEAVITT, Inc. 
Adirondack Properties } 
Lake George, N. Y. and 17 E. 42 St., N. Y. City F 0 R Ss A L E 
At a Sacrifice 
One of the best duck and goose 


a hooti d fishi ‘ 
WOLF POND CAMP vom Currituck Sound. 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. - 


































TEEST, Gneuen, panerte. DEER. Comprises fifteen hundred acres, inland 





TENNIS, CANOEING, SWIMMING ponds assuring good shooting in any 
Saree ep een || Cece Sound, Temasiously for 
umber Mites, S480 Ger guy. S88, ond ee Gerweek: || Obed. with all facilities for ecmfort. 
bao scocnenn ond pesticides ws shed, with all facilities for comfort. 
F.B. Ware, 1170 Broadway, New York City Ashland 4-4318 Only two hours from Norfolk, Va. 
| BOX 275 





Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 











LONG VIEW CAMP 


Adirondack Mountains SS nel Bass y Families 
4-25 to 11-25 = Home Comforts 


Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. Good Bass 
and Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trout 
in nearby streams. Bathing, boating and _ hiking. 
Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com- 
pletely furnished, with the exception of linen and 





Grade “Ai” 


table silver. For Information Write Popularity, Hotel Wachapreague Fishing Resort is based on regularity 


variety fishing, home comforts, good eats, boats with wean. cal _ 
; toilets. All kinds fishing tackle rent or sale. Raincoats, boots, caps, 
R. FORT Indian Lake, N. Y. | Svery day. rain or shine: Mears’ new book combination 3 to 1. 





Hotel Wachapreague, (Ocean Side) Eastern Shore, Va. Del-Mar- 
Va concrete or express. 
Ownership Management, A. H. G. Mears, Wachapreague, Vas 





if yo 


Make Reservations NOW 


u are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP 


LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 


Here 


we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 


Trout, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps, running 


water 
nine 


modern conveniences, exceptional table, and 
miles from the village. 


In the heart of the Adirondacks 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
os) On the shore of Cranberry Lake F f s H I s F L ay 134 I DA 


1800 ft. above sea level—among 





yy 


By 





mountain peaks, ponds and won- More tarpon were caught by sportsmen in Boca 
o 3 derful views. Largest and wildest Grande Pass last year than all other places com- 
= lake in Adirondacks. Log cabins, bined on the Gulf Coast. Over 3600 were recorded 
4 VY open fireplaces, excellent food— here in 1933. July is one of our best months. Also 
CERRY wy pone neers conveniences. Booklet excellent small fishing. Write for information. 
and rates— 











J. M. BALDERSON MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide 
Bear Mt. Camp Cranberry Lake, N. Y. Boca Grande, Florida | 








FISHERMEN ATTENTION ! 


Come to Westkill’s trout-filled mountain streams for 


your 
ern € 
most 


sce 
V 


fishing thrills. No extra charge for guide. Tav- 
quipped with G. E. Oil Furnace assuring ut- 
comfort to fishermen and families. 
conveniences. High elevation, charming 
nery with many sport facilities. Ideal summer 


ication spot. Illustrated folder. Tel. Lexington 20. 


THe WESTKILL TAVERN 
Westkill. Greene County. N. Y. 





THE ADIRONDACKS FOR SALE—BARGAIN 
For Fishing or Vacation 


Modern buildings, running water in rooms, baths with 400-acre Duck Club 


showers. Golf, tennis, horseback-riding, excellent trout, 





bass, pickerel and Northern pike fishing on premises. a 
‘Aiea, private sand beach, and free boats. German- near Beardstown, Illinois 
pricé she f luce. 200 miles from 
i aa Leon ell be mr Rates $20. per week and Fine club house, plenty of water and ducks. 
up. Write for illustrated folder. 
TRAU & WILSON F F. N. BARD , ~ 
Riverside Villa Hadley, N. Y. 1801 Winnemac Avenue Chicago, Ill. 





Situat 
Creek 
hrs. 

bunga 


“MAPLELAWNFARM $= >S'™,creek.."2.¥- || FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP K N) 
SS. ae Soe come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 


ed on the Hudson River, two miles from Stony 
R. R. Sta., 225 miles from N. Y¥, City, 5% 
by train. Large roomy house and _ four-room 
low with all modern conveniences. Good home 


cooked meals, vegetables and dairy products from own 


farm 
Perch 


Good Trout, Great Northern Pike, Bass and 
fishing in river and near by mountain streams 


and lakes. Hiking, mountain climbing, tennis, boating 


ond b 
L. Ge 
Rates 
Write 





athing. Boats free. Canoes to rent. Good roads to 
“orge, Brant Lake and other points of interest. 
$16.00 per week and up. Accommodates 25. 
for booklet. 











dacks—known as the Sternberg's Camp. Famous for 


abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and . 
six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good The Land of Springs 

















eanoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Good hunting. 
deer, bear, partridges, rabbits. Fine spring water through- 10 acres Lake of the Ozarks, $150, $5 monthly, 5 
out house, with bath. Buy your ticket for Benson Mines, acres Niangua river, $125, $5 monthly. All timbered, 
N.Y. upon request a conveyance, will meet you there, & || no buildings, no mosquitoes, 1 acre with stone cabin 
welcome awaits you. White river, $300, $10 monthly. Write for Free Lis 
Write or telephone. Address of complete descriptions. Herman Hubbard, 251 
Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kans. 
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| FIGutTrin6é Bass. 
And BIG Ones! 


ET new thrills! Go after CANADA’S 
big, leaping, tackle-smashing bass 


ee a 
NEW BRUNSWICK 



































this Summer. Every day a new lake to fish 
—with ideal casting shores, quiet bays, 
rocky coves—or a new stretch of river, or 
new rapids. Every day keener appetite, 
clearer eye, more pep put back—in place 
of what city life has taken out of you— 
and every night real sleep and plenty of it. 
And don’t forget—large, vigorous, speck- 
led trout, savage “muskies,” Great Nor- 





































thern pike, “wall eyes” and other game ee 
fish are also plentiful in Canada’s count- en ae # 
less waters. i”. wh 
— Comfortable fishing camps where you live a eee 
as high at moderate cost—or canoe cruises ao « ta 
hooee m4 with tent equipment. bai 
N.Y. You’ve dreamed of days on the Restigouche, “Oh Boy! WHAT a fight he put up.” 
the Miramichi and the Tobique. Why not . ae taal . ———— 
make your dreams come true? Big, fight- Plan your Canadian trip NOW. Advise us what appeals to you—how many in 
ing Atlantic silver salmon . . . trout, land- your party, etc. Our scouts keep us constantly jultond-<sie will gladly make 
locked salmon, bass too. Licensed guides. suggestions. W rite or wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent,— 8407 Windsor 
Protective laws. Just 18 hours from New Station, Montreal, Quebec. 
York . . . over-night from ag og Clip e ene 
and mail the attached' coupon for details. =4 Pp f 
pose 
; NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST BUREAU at ei i a n a e I I |b 
2 RE RDA AEE Pe SER Bee tre ea '| WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
—_ New Brunswick Tourist Bureau, 
lanc : ; . 
: 34P Parliament Bldgs., Fredericton, N.B., Canada. , 
— Please send me information and costs on fishing | SPECKLED TROUT 
a in New Brunswick. ae : : 
ra Virgin speckled trout territory dis- 
afort N. covered last fall, easy to enter, beau- 
° BMC ccccccecccesccccccccccccesceccceeecesee . tiful trout lakes, good camps. Mod- 
a erate rates. For information write 
Y.¢. SIGOUIN BROS, Fé?itachuan | 
or rn Bourmont, via Monet, Quebec, Canada 
tame ‘Fishing and Hunting Reserve! 
ilies 
‘Comforts Exceedingly good speckled trout fly fishing, 


: 4 
yn regularity 
ings, cabins, 





camp accommodation for Ladies and Gentle- | 
men! Moose, Deer, Bears, Partridges, Hares. 
Also accommodation for Canoe trip of 3 
weeks, a month, and two months. For infor- || 
mation, write or wire, or tel. No. 1 to: Alp! || 
Tremblay, P. O. Box 55, La Tuque, Que., | 
} 

















Go Fishing! at Lake of the Woods 


famous for its large muskies—or enjoy 
a real rest in the shade of the pines 
on our island camp. Very reasonable 

















ts. cape, Bee Canada. . 
|. Del-Mar- rates. Particulars on request. 
eague, Vas Nick Brusven, Proprietor, Morson, Ont., Canada 
Moose Speckled Trout Bear FOR SALE 
DA Two hundred square miles of et ee MODERN HOTEL ON EDGE OF WILDERNESS 
Croche River Northern Quebec. Best of Speckled trout . . ° . i : 
| Bora fly fishing in lake and stream. Plenty moose, bear, The Kiamika River Canoe Trip High-grade camp and boundary 
$ com- partridge. Comfortable cabins. Plan your trip now! 150 miles, originates on Lake Aux Ecorces, and 7 in vir in territor 
corded Fy Pine-Inn is pleasantly erected on its shores. u og 
5. Also Ouananiche fly fishing north of teks St. John | equipment furnished, best guides. Trout fishing—Lake 5 y 
the gamiest fish that swims. ll - . . 4 ag Fo | 
1. | Trout, Wall-Eyes, Great Northern Pike, etc. Write for | H i 1 fishing c ‘ith te asa! 
Write—Wire our folder giving full description. unting and fishing camp, with ten square 
| | . miles in the Manouan section of Quebec, Can- 
| J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Lake St. John, Que., Canada _, __ Red-Pine-Inn, Brunet St., Que. ada. Only camp in hundreds of square miles. 
Rh Lactic, acto if igang? Si otha ae ee Territory leased direct from Provincial Govern- 
- — ment, 
ee 


LOG CABIN CAMPS 














Contains unfished and unhunted lakes, feed- 
ing-grounds for moose, deer, and bear; Great 





e ° . . 
b Clean, new cabins: apart by themselves on the shores, of French River Fishing and Hunting a Pike, nae ane Sean. No ————- 
beautiful Northern lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. Z ss - nor big-game hunting has been permitted. 
ul — a own a if oe _—o — Bass, pickerel, pike and lunge. Fast or still Moose seen daily; fish everywhere. 
ear, beavers, etc., frequently seen right from cabin doors. 5 i. * rs : a ea 4 
Finest fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing, ete. Special fishing water. W ind does not pereent fish New camp, comfortable, attractive, complete- 
jucks low summer rates. Only one night on C. P. R. sleeper ing as there 1S plenty of protection. Excel- ly furnished; built of large peeled log construc- 
qducks. from Toronto. _ Illustrated folder. General reference: lent deer hunting in season. tion for owner by Hudson’s Bay Company, on 
Can, Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. First Class —_ ee. Good oy Boats. wooded 50-acre island in bay of large lake. 
oe eee eee Three bedrooms, bath, kitchen, with combined 
0, Ill. M. U. BATES r oe. ‘ 
Box 1, Metagama (via C. P. R.) N. Ont. Camp Thomas, French River, Noelville, Ont., Canada living and dining room. 
Wharf, canoes, camping outfit, furnishings just as 
owner left them, intending to return; illness now pre- 
. . venting. 
S Big Game Hunters Attention CAMP LE DUC ; 
Forty miles south of Casey (C.N.R’y.); 1500 feet 
sees | or St. oe So ete. Newest and Best on Beautiful Gatineau a Se ee ee 
dson’s Bay any. Maps, 8, rs 
me... Musqua, and Toad River Country Built on the shores of a beautiful lake. 86 miles — and description furnished by owner. Immediate posses- 
cal tari * ; Bi Ottawa. First-class accommodations for ladies. Small- sion. 
nthly. 5 or North West Territories—Nahanni River Country mouth Black Bass, Speckled and Gray Trout, Northern Cost $6,000.00; make offer. 
imbered, Plane trips can be arranged at meeeaee wae Meet Pike. Deer, Partridge. We outfit parties with good 4 > “UU, ° 
1e cabin, your packtrain in the mountains. Complete information Indian (Moose Caller) guides for Moose Hunting. | 
free List an on aa deeniee gy Ryne g Fe et Excursion, Will gladly furnish Mterature. ae STEPHEN P. M. TASKER 
" ith guides d ce ¥ e x 73, Yo Field a a ‘ w a hiladelohi Pp 1 1 
rd, 251 Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York. DR. R. LEDUC, Prop. Maniwaki, Quebec wy (near P' ) F y 
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IE eae eee 
CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 








QUIMBY’S COLD SPRING CLUB 


For the Fisherman and his family ® All Summer Fishing 
Five Lakes, countless streams in home group. Trout, Salmon, Lake Trout, 
Bass, Rainbows. An unspoiled section of old Vermont at 2000’ elevation. 

Tennis, Riding, Bathing, Hiking 


Twenty-five cabins with baths—A place of distinction for particular sportsmen 


























and lovers of the out-doors. 10th Season. No mosquitoes or black flies. M T WA S H I N G T 

Hortense Quimby Averill, N. E. Vermont . o N 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 

4 OT \ 

EAGLE LAKE CAMPS AMP OTTE SHIRE 

For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, PITTSBURG, N. H. Wh 

one of the famous Fish River chain that Plan to spend your summer vacation with us. Good “aes 

ae from Central Northern Maine, salmon, brook. rainbow and brown trout fishing in An Atmosphere of De. 

¢ sts, ost te C spring ( d the be f d t I 
through virgin forests, almost tothe Canadian ||] ;pring and sunmer, and the, bet of deer, nln. Jp », lightful Simplicity and 


boating and swimming 18 50 El. For booklet and 


having improved fishing every year since. A reservations write to A. H. Currier, Prop. 


group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
half of these have private baths. Magnificent SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit ’ 

to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake ARSHALL S CAMPS 


Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 


Charm Awaits You: 
Recreation is Combin. 
* ed with Exquisite Living 
and Modern Comfort. 
~ Over Half a rg of 














For particulars address inquiries to CANAAN : VERMONT Hospitality under 
MRS. SAUL MICHAUD Splendid trout, salmon and bass fishing. Excellent Regime. 
: bathing, hiking, golf, riding—recreation for the whole 
Eagle Leke Meine family. Moderate rates BARRON HOTEL CO, 











W.. A. Barron, Prest. 
A. O. Jones, Manager 


Winter Connection: 
Princess Hotel, Bermuda 





Before Planning That Fishing Trip or 
Summer Vacation for the Family 


Belgrade Lake Camps 


ask for our illustrated booklet Belgrade Lake Camps are one of the oldest well- 
att C: » te established camps in the Belgrade region, Being situ- 
Recreation amps ca- ated on an island it offers an ideal vacation to those 


turing Golf, ae and who wish for the real outdoors. Roomy cabins with 

all Out-of-door Sports. electric lights, open fires and modern plumbing 
Free Golf Instruction Central dining hall. Booklet on request 

Outlying Camps for Sports- 

men. Bass. Trout and Salmon R. E. Boomer, Prop. Belgrade Lakes, Me. 

Fishing. Canoe Trips to all 




















Parts of Maine. ul — | 
? PINEWOOD CAMPS, Inc. ||| CLEMENT’S CAMPS Me a el 
CANTON, MAINE Black Bass Fishing—Famous Belgrade Lakes i 
Fly Fishing from ame omg July Ist 
. 20 to 60 Bass per day 
Attean Camps, Jackman, Maine Bait Fishing Preto ies, ie on Sept. Separate CRAWFOR 
A Sportsman's Paradise Cabins with Bathrooms and Open Fires, Guides, Boats, 
Ideal f he s , 8 36,000 : Bait, Tackle, Golf and Excelle Table. 
fis ne te 7 trout on - —— > m me aa Wonderful. ‘aate ils to ri cae tne ‘Booklet. CRAW RD NOTCH 7% NEW HAMP. IRE 
streams ED. CLEMENT OAKLAND, ME. 


CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING-ROOM 
Vegetables from our own camp garden; home-grown 
poultry, and three registered Jersey cows. This is an 
Eden for an early or late vacation. Booklet and map 








LIBBY’S CAMPS 























on request 
RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 
| truly a 
. ° ‘ 
BEAR SPRING CAMPS | Sportsman's Paradise 
Individual family cabins, with bath-rooms | | Booklet 
and electric lights, located on sandy shore of ||| OXBOW MAINE 
Great Pond. Largest of the Belgrade Lakes. 
Wonderful fiy fishing for BASS. Also TROUT | ¢ EVER before has Germany 
jg ny my Rg cts Rates reasonable. Fall Big Game Hunting in offered so many _ induce- 
re M6 8 NO DLACK 28 . 
. 7 = ments to tourists. 
B. G. Mosher, PROP. Address Oakland, Maine | | YOLD M EX! O Se 
Travel costs are greatly re- 
Lion and grizzly bear trailing with dogs. Also plenty duced. 
f wild turkey, javaline hogs, deer telope, ducks, ta , ; 
FISH and REST || ese, quail, and wild pigeons. Large quantities of Tourists can buy Registered 
pe arvete, ivory bill woodpe Tull of tre trojans. Pine cov- Marks checks at 25% below regu- 
“ ) aine’s leadi racati s s ered mountains. Streams full of trout. Best of saddle ¢ echs ates 
at one of Maine’s leading vacation resorts, horses and pack horses. Address: — lar exchange rates. 








centre of Moosehead Lake Region; up-to- : + 4 . 
> a ad é ads offi 60° scount 
debe compa; good food and bed. Established X Bar L Cattle Co. P.O. Box 705 El Paso, Texas a'tae p oroed 0% disco 


1919. Open May Ist to Oct. 15th. 
4, M Your dollar will buy more in 
Maynard’ s Camps, » Rockwood, ‘ maine siaal Germany this summer than ever 
Moderate Rates Booklet el. 26 ) 0c before. 
a 


CRYSTAL SPRING CAMPS S, ’ THE HOTEL ESPLANADE, 
BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE Gg Htappy Ftunting Grounds T Berlin, Germany, is prepared 
U 

















i i to m your every desire. 
ug uab ent + og a = The Alaska Line is the only steamship Delicious food_—Cordiality, 
Motor or B gy Bsns yo 0 glam for company serving all of Alaska’s main Courteous Service—Luxurious 
Main dining hall—individual cabins—open steamer routes. Sailings from Seattle Comfort—all of these are yours 

fireplaces—modern plumbing. two and three times weekly afford the at greatly reduced rates. 
Booklet (M. C. Bryan, Prop.) most convenient and frequent service 350 Rooms 250 Private Baths 





to Alaska’s f. d hunti . Wri 
Estate’ GENTLEMAN'S CAMP o Alaska’s famed hunting areas Write e 


for information on Alaska forsport: . 
on beautiful Grand Lake (Washington county, paten portsmen. TARIFF 
The ad of the above camp, appearing on page 64 of our May : agetgsid ™ 4.00 
issue, contained the wrong address. If you have written ALASKA STEAMSHIP ¢<o. amg cll > oo 
and received no reply we suggest you write again to * + «x & . 
139 Paine Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. Room 487 - Pier 2 - Seattle, Wash. 


Come to ALASKA HOTEL ESPLANADE 


Bellevue Strasse 16-18 a. 


| { ENDERSON’S Camps Get a mixed bag tthe Fu Kodiak Brown, Berlin Germany 


Grizzly, Glacier, Bear, Moose, 









































for early trout and salmon fishing. A number Sheep, Caribou, Goat. Shots Positively For full information write to 
of good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- guaranteed! Alaska’s pioneer hunting or- IBORAT, Publicity Re senta- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats from ganization, 9th year. @ tives, 565 F ifth Ave., N. Y. 

Henderson’s Camps. Write for booklet and ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. Reservations through recogniz sed 
rates. Jackman, Maine. Central Dining Room, Box Anchorage, Alaska Travel Agencies. 
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a) ORE PRIZE * 
ITCH USKIES ’ 
f ” 

WHAT A WHALE OF A RECORD! 


T re) N More prize muskies and Salmon Trout were CAN 
eaught at Calvert’s Camps than any other Nn 


resort. 
PicHORN and Stone sheep in the 


This statement proved by ‘‘Field & Stream’’ Prize 
main Rockies. Stone and Fannin 














; 
J 
Contests held over a period of 22 years. The 
World's Record Musky was caught in the 


IIRE LAKE OF THE WOODS 


which is famous for the best fishing— 


7 Musky, _Bass,_ Trout, Pike. Excellent os 

f Moose, Deer. Bear and Duck hunting. sheep in the northern sections of 
Six camps, widely separate ruisers ar . a 
ws ° De- and large modern Houseboat for charter. Alberta and British Columbia. Grizzly, 
city and ce a Brown and Black bear, Mountain goat, 


ts You: E. D. CALVERT, RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO. 


Combin. 7 . z 
te Living Camping trips by pack train 


moose, caribou and deer in Alberta 
and British Columbia. Dall or White 
sheep, Osborne caribou, Grizzly, Brown 
and Black bear in the Yukon and 





Comfort. in the Canadian Rockies. Boys 16 or over. July and f - 
a August. Riding the mountain trails of Banff and Northwest territories. 
rg of Jasper parks, Columbia ice fields, over the Continental 
divide. Exploring, climbing, fishing, photography. $ 
der ne Experienced guides, first-class horses and equipment. Also—moose, black bear, deer in all 


Reasonable. References. Hunting after Sept. Ist. 
Sheep, Goat, Moose and Deer. 


Geo. H. Kidd, 36 Lennox St., Toronto, Canada, or 


provinces but Prince Edward Island. 
Black tail and Mule deer in the West, 





EL CO. Kidd Bros., Nordegg, Alberta, Canada Virginia or Red deer in the East. 

oe . Geese, duck, shore birds, partridge 
i and grouse in all provinces and in cer- 

oes Canoe Trips tain sections Woodcock and Hungarian 


partridge. Waterfowl in the coastal 
Provinces, including various species 
of geese, brant, duck and shore birds. 


Spend your vacation exploring the lakes 
and streams of Algonquin Park. Com- 
plete outfitting store and canoe livery at 
Hotel Algonquin. Write for booklet to: 


J. E. COLSON Canoe Lake, Ont. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Prophet and Toad River Country 


Rest of summer fishing; exploring in virgin territory. 
Excellent black sheep and grizzly country. Spring bear ANAD 
season closes June 30th. Fall hunting season for sheep, - 
goat, bear, caribou, moose and deer opens Sept. 1. y 4 s 
Experienced guides, good horses, CO Every m ( me 





For complete information write 
to C. K. Howard, Manager, 
Tourist Bureau, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Montreal, Can. 








K. F. McCUSKER 
















































































Hudson Hope, B. C., Canada BOSTON BUFFALO _DETROIT CINCINNATI 
= 186 Tremont St. 420 Main Street 1523 Washington Blvd. 49 East Fourth Street 
a y A. Elmgren’s “J NEW YORK PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Floating Wilderness Camp 673 Fifth Avenue 355 Fifth Avenue 1422 Chestnut Street 4S. Michigan Blvd. 
On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened roomy 
house-boat. Single floor beds, two guests to a room. “Off the B Trail” 
Gents’ and ladies’ bath rooms with hot and cold water. the Beaten frat 
Lounge room and screened porch. Come and let us Hunting and Fishing 
take you to the best fishing and hunting grounds. SIX POINT I ODGE 
Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass and Lod e for Sale 
eee eee ome San Dee Soe & oe vee Only camp on beautiful Silent Lake, in the pines. Separate & 
book for tha ly tr 3 rip, whe y cami ‘ Lake, 3. Separa r P 
“ best. Folder “A ——— a a log sleeping — om, screened, heated. Maid service. 2-Room Log Cabin —_ large stone one ar 
. Wilderness charm without its hardships. BLACK BASS It is furnished complete to accommodate 
A. ELMGREN. Rainy River, Ontario, Canada poe a T shomne in closeby wild lakes. We promise some four people. There es 16-foot Peterborough 
° real fishing. Delicious home-cooked food—all you can eat. B > : 
, 1 t and Johnson Outboard Motor goes with 
ermany ec n d Fresh vegetables, —_ milk and cream. Hudson’s Bay on r 
induce- Ottawa River Section, Quebe +» Ca ” - blankets, white sheets. Elevation 1400 feet. Motor to door. the cabin. a 
set utile tae Beas fee, mated Geass. Dem. 2 Se BOOKLET NOW" A.D. Greene. Paudash, Good Deer and small game hunting. Excel- 
Speckled: Scat’ tale ‘Dinesh tidus cent” Sanait: Ont., Canada, or Room 1205, 220 E. 42nd, N. Y. C. lent trout and lake trout fishing. 
tly re- Mouthed Black Bass and Great Northern Pike, easy to § | Situated on Bear Lake, 4% miles South- 
reach. The place to get your perfect heads and large —- west of Algonquin Park, Ontario, Canada. 
: fish. Best of Indian registered guides. Let me outfit Price $450.00. Bargain to a quick buyer. 
zistered you for your fall shooting and fishing trip, rates rea- P. NELSON 
W regu- sonable, satisfaction guaranteed. All you need are your SLL ty NORTHERN ONTARIO J. , 
8 guns and cameras, fishing tackle and clothing. I fur- aw 116 South 7th St. Steubenville, Ohio 
nish the rest. Write me at once for information and Bass, pickerel. pike, lunge. = 
iscount terms, = Ancus 10th are Sele. © lake trout and speckled trout EE 
BB Rk <S~CAMP ~<a INDIAN FISH GAME TERRITORY 
i 7 SS S Come fish in clear waters, Perkibonka River 95 miles 
nore in NIPIGON RIVER CAMP frre portenet: a, egg rages in tore ; = 
Canadian Pacific Railway System. ames Bay. Follow Indian tracks in virgin forest with 
an ever Nisiesn. Ontatic | eee | Central dining room, best of food. Excellent beach, trails, bark canoe, sportsmen always get their money’s worth 
pigon, '? canoe trips, boats, guides, batch-it cabins. BIG GAME Fly fishing, ouananiche, speckled brook trout and troll 
aie a complete service—guides, outfits, canoes, HUNTING and excellent duck and partridge shooting in for lake trout, pike, pickerel ; hunt moose, bear, deer, 
launches, ete.—for Anglers wishing to fish the NIPI- season. Send for folder. Write or wire E. L. Hughes, Mgr., partridges, ducks, ete. Cabins along St. John Lake 
NADE, GON RIVER and at SAINT IGNACE ISLAND in Trout Mills, Ontario. oe Experienced guides speaking English. Ask for 
LAKE SUPERIOR. Finest waters for Speckled, Rain- | booklets. 
repared bow and Lake Trout. ROBERTSON & SON, INDIAN RESERVE 
e. Write for booklet. Hotel Dept., Canadian Pacific Pointe Bleue Lake St. John, P.Q., Canada 
liality Ry., seenesees, Ge, other June list, Camp Manager, 
lality, Nipigon, Ontario, Canada. s 
curious Canada’s Wilds 
yours PIC ELEVE Camp We-Na-Nak Northern Ontario 
: t Trail’s En 
J The Exclusive Hotel for Nestled in the forests of Northern Ontario. Reached Wabi-Kon Camp 
e Baths Fishermen and Hunters by auto. Main camp situated on Lake of Many islands. } ig - 
Built i 3 tiful lake. 8 lakes, bass, Wonderful fishing in 16 lakes. Delightful, furnished ° 
speckled Egg — 30 cooms, “vansing log bungalows with excellent meals. Fishing, hiking, A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, Timagami Forest 
water, bath, electricity. First-class accommodations for tennis, bathing, shore dinners. Reasonable rates. Book- Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, 
ladies. 100 miles from Montreal, good motor road. Best let Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams, Best of Guides 
n $4.00 references furnished from American fishermen. Fred. J. Schmeler & Sons and equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Open 
n $7.25 Box si “Magnetawan, Ont., Can. May 10th. Write M. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Tim- 
GEORGES MILOT, St. Alexis Des Monts. P. Q. Can. agami, Ontario, Canada. 








\DE 
‘many | || CANADIAN FISHING ||| GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


The fisherman’s paradise for : 
LAKE OF THE WOODS — KAKTIMIOGAMAK — HEIGHT OF LAND 
MUSKALONGE and BASS The entrance to the wilderness where the best muskie, bass, lake trout, wall-eye, and great northern pike 


, = . — — may be had. Rustic camp—best of accommodations, guides, and equipment. Lake trout fishing begins May 
inet tant wn ee ee lst. Hunting Cruises and Canoe trips arranged. Folder upon request. For further information write or wire 


W. A. Wagner, 21 Maple St., Willoughby, Ohio GEO. H. GREEN EMO, ONT., Canada 






































RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
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The Sunshine Special leaves St. Louis 
at 6:30 pm for the Valley and the 
RODEO. Ask any Missouri Pacific 
representative for booklet showing 
rules and prizes, or write to Fishing 
Rodeo Committee, Dr. J. A. Hocka- 
day, Chairman, Port Isabel, 
Texas.Complete information 
about fares and schedules 
will be given on request. 






MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
LINES 


“a SERVICE INSTITUTION 





Summer Vacation in 


YOLD MEXICO 


We have located in the high pine-covered mountains 
pre-historic ruins that have never been bothered by 
man. Would you like to spend a vacation with us this 
ummer visiting these ancient dwellings on horseback 
ve Chihuahua-Sonora border? Painted pottery, 
. and pre-historic relics. Address: 


X Bar L Cattle Co. P.O. Box 705 El! Paso, Texas 








+ RANCH GUESTS 


_— 
Fishing, boating, saddle horses, pack trips. 
Spring and fall bear hunts. Elk, deer, 
goat, sheep, lion and bear. 

BILL MARTZEL 








West Yellowstone Montana 
IDAHO 
BIG GAME HUNTING 
In the wild and remote primitive area of Central Idaho 
vhere Elk, Deer, Mt. Sheep and Goats, Bear and 
Cougar are plentiful; also trout and salmon. This 
ountry will meet all your expectations. No better place 
in the Northwest to get them. Season opens Oct. Ist 
Years of experience, references furnished. Write for 


reservation and prices. 
W. H. WOOLLEY 


Guide and Outfitter Stanley, Idaho 













Get Your 
Equipment FREE! 


Anything on this page or anything advertised 
in Field & Stream can be yours in return for 
a little of your spare time. In your city 
there are a great many men who are fond of 
hunting and fishing. It is an easy matter to 
persuade them to subscribe—many now buy 
copies from the newsstand regularly. 

In a very short time you will have the 
necessary number of subscriptions to get the 
equipment you want. 

Many men get 4 subscriptions an hour and 
practically none have had sales experience. 
Hundreds of our readers have done this, Why 
not you? 








Above: Reel for 
trout and salmon. 
Has 27%” plate, 
weighs 3% oz. 


Value $6.50. Yours 
for only 6 sub- 
scriptions. 


Above: Sun Watch 
tells time where- 


ever sun shines. 
Thin satin-finish 
brass case fits in 
vest pocket. Val- 


ue $1.00. Yours 
for one yearly sub- 
scription. 





Above: Fishing knife with 4” blade of 
stainless steel and special blade for clean- 
ing and scaling. Knife blade exactly right 
for cleaning and/or skinning birds and 
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,@, An ocean 
Vy 

full of fish 
IS AT OUR DOOR 


na) 


Big as the Atlantic Ocean is, our fish- 
ermen friends seldom drop a line 
these days without a good catch. 
And there’s no thrill quite like the 
strike of a really big game fish. Just 
a few miles off shore are the mighty 
marlins, tuna, tarpon and broadbills. 
Bluefish and bonita come in great 
fighting schools. Channel bass, strip- 
ers, kingfish, croakers, and weakfish 
abound in the surf, inlets and bays. 
Come down yourself, and stay till 
you've caught one of each. The sport 
is now in its prime, along with count- 
less other attractions to appeal to 
those of the family who do not care 
for fishing. Tennis. Golf. Bathing 
from the hotels. Reasonable rates. 
American and European plans. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 








small animals. Yours for only 2 sub- 
scriptions. 

FIELD & STREAM | 
578 Madison Ave., New York | 


Send me complete information about obtain- | 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- | 
scription order forms and sample copies. 


Name 
MMII :n:c\icccsescecanisebssecestes 
City 


State 
F.&S. 7-348 





vacation by 


CANOE 


5 million acres primitive wilderness. 
America’s finest game fishing. Write 
for booklet and maps. We _ furnish 
everything. Address Bob Watts, Mgr. 


Wilderness Outfitters, Inc. Ely, Minn. 











BASSWOOD LODGE 


Log cabins and Main Log Lodge electric 
lighted. On Basswood Lake miles from 
the beaten path on the Border. Located 
in virgin pine. Boats, motors and guides. 
Write for booklet. Address Bob Watts, Mgr. 


Wilderness Outfitters, Inc. Ely, Minn. 














FISH-ADVENTURE 


Plan your vacation in the Playground of a Nation 


T] Resort Hotels 
| } Housekeeping Cabins 
|] Motorboat Excursions 


Check that in which you are interested and mail to 


18 South First Ave. E 


ELY COMMERCIAL CLUB 


Superior National Forest 
Quetico Provincial Park 


[) Beautiful Locations for Summer Homes 


{_) Airplane Sightseeing Trips 
|] Canoe Trips into Virgin Wilderness 





ELY, MINNESOTA 
































ARISTOCRATIC HOME 


on 
a ok er aoe “ue 


THE 
HOTEL DELMONICO 


Since Rooms From $4.00 a Day 
Dovuste Rooms From $6.00 a Day 
Surtes From $8.00 a Day 
Suites of 1, 2 and 3 Rooms with 


Pantries and Refrigeration 
Available 


e 
Roor RESTAURANT and BAR 
32nd FLOOR 
overlooking all New York 
HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


ParK AVENUE AT 59TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Under Reliance Direction 
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by CARL 
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Field ¢ 
Stream 


DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


RAY P. HOLLAND 
Editor-in-Chief 


—_ 






JULY, 1934 


Coasters. Lakers and Bke 


In the Nipigon section of Ontario, where fish grow big 


river of that name is world-fa- 

mous, largely because in July, 
1916, Dr. W. J. Cook took from it the 
heaviest brook trout ever caught on rod 
and reel—a 1414-pounder. Hundreds of 
other big fish, weighing from five to ten 
pounds, have been brought to net in 
those waters before and since that mem- 
orable occasion. Consequently, it has 
been an obsession with almost every 
trout fisherman, from New York to Sing- 
apore and from Siberia to Tierra del 
Fuego, to fish in the world-famous Nip- 
igon River some time before he dies. 

I, too, have been standing in 
line these many years, awaiting 
my turn. It came last summer, 
and I cannot conscientiously say 
that I availed myself of it—I 
merely grabbed hold of it by the 
throat and held on until the train 
dropped me off at Nipigon sta- 
tion. Now I am not going to 
tell you about the marvelous 
fishing I had in the Nipigon 
River, nor of taking from it a 
world’s record trout—though I 
will have something to say about 
the river later—but about a 
totally different section of that 
country, which appealed to me as 
infinitely more interesting and as 
offering far greater possibilities 
than anything I saw or experi- 
enced on the river. 

While the general location of 
the Nipigon country of Ontario 
is familiar to most readers, it 
may be well to say just a few 
words about it. Everyone knows, 
of course, that the Nipigon River 
flows into Lake Superior. It 
comes down from Lake Nipigon, 
an immense body of water over 
sixty miles long and forty miles 
wide, the lower end of which is 
about thirty miles above the 
town of Nipigon. This little vil- 
lage is located on Lake Helen, 
which is nothing more or less 


HE Nipigon is known to fresh- 
water anglers everywhere. The 


By SETH BRIGGS 


than a widening of the river. Lake Helen, 
in turn, empties into Nipigon Bay, which 
is formed by a chain of islands in Lake 
Superior and a peninsula extending from 
the mainland into the lake. 

The largest one of these islands is 
named St. Ignace. It is almost thirty 
miles long and ten miles wide. Just to the 
east of it is another island, about one- 
third as large, known as Armour Island. 
It is the fishing on the Lake Superior 
sides of these islands that I want to tell 
about first. This is unlike any angling for 
trout that I have ever done before. It is 
so totally different that there just can’t 
be anything exactly like it elsewhere. 


We saw seventeen moose in one day 





For almost a year, Watts Richmond, 
genial and loquacious secretary of the 
Tuna Club at Catalina Island, California, 
had been writing me weekly letters about 
the grand “coaster fishing” for square- 
tail trout off those Lake Superior islands. 
I was too busy telling other people how 
to fish and where to catch ’em to answer 
most of these letters. Watts had been up 
there the year before for the first time. 
One day he blew in from Buffalo, and a 
few moments later his ponderous frame 
darkened the doorway of my office. 

“Hey, Seth, how about coming up to 
the Nipigon with me?” 

That was that! I knew there was no 
chance of getting any more work 
done that day. We went out to 
lunch and talked for three hours. 
When I got back to the office, I 
sneaked up to the door marked: 
“Ray P. Holland—Editor-in- 
Chief.” Tiptoeing gingerly into 
the inner sanctum, where the 
boss was busy rejecting a few 
hundred manuscripts, I mumbled 
something about my going up to 
the Nipigon. 

“Oh, yeah?” said the Chief. 
“What do you want me to do 
about it? Feel sorry for you?” 


HAT’S all I wanted to know. 

Before Watts left on the 
Lake Shore Limited that evening 
we swore a solemn oath to make 
those Lake Superior coasters 
suffer. 

That night, when Ray Holland 
arrived home, he mentioned 
something to his youngest about 
a certain lazy, good-for-nothing 
fishing editor of his going up to 
the Nipigon. Just what happened 
in that quiet and devoted family 
circle that night I never did find 
out. Anyway, the next morning 
I was told to make reservations 
for Dan—the fishin’est fish hound 
that ever lived. 

And that isn’t all. By means of 
that weird and wonderful “grape- 
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Field & Stream 








You live royally when those Indian guides are looking out for you 


vine system,” peculiar to the sporting 
world, Ozark Ripley heard of our heinous 
plot and hinted that he wouldn’t be at all 
surprised if he could arrange to meet us 
there. And so it was that an evening 
during the latter part of last July found 
the four of us camped on the shores of 
St. Ignace Island. 

As a trout fisherman of more years 
than I care to admit, I had become used 
to the ponds, lakes and rivers of the 
North Woods and especially to the more 
or less placid trout streams of our Eastern 
States. But here was something totally 
different that didn’t remind me of trout 
fishing at all. 

A great expanse of gorgeous cobalt- 
blue water, so clear that one could look 
down into it for thirty or forty feet. Huge 
masses of rock jutting up from the shores 
of the island, almost like the Palisades 
along the Hudson, with generous daubs 
of orange-colored lichens and clusters of 
purple flowers growing among the crev- 
ices. Great cauldrons of rock at the base 
of these cliffs filled with bubbling, seeth- 
ing, sparkling water, cold as ice. Here I 
was instructed to cast my bug by Tom, 
my Ojibway guide, when he and I went 
out that evening to sample the fishing. 


OR the moment I was reminded of 

bass fishing in some of the larger New 
York City water-supply reservoirs. Here 
I was, using a 9'4-foot 6-ounce fly rod, 
a double-tapered grilse line—and strang- 
est of all, a regular bass bug attached to 
a 4'4-foot bass-bug leader. What sort of 
trout fishing was this? I did not have to 
wait long to find out. My bug dropped 
beside a mass of jutting rock, my line 
tightened, and I was fast to a Lake 
Superior coaster. 

The fighting abilities of old Salvelinus 
fontinalis are so well known, whether he 
comes from Lake Superior, the Beaver- 
kill River of New York or far Alaska, 
that it would be foolish for me to say 
anything further about him. He is the 
same old fontinalis everywhere. The 
water of Lake Superior is so cold, how- 
ever, that the fish put up a better scrap, 
I believe, than trout in the majority of 
Maine and Canadian lakes. 
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What impressed me especially was the 
matchless beauty of these fish, in both 
proportions and coloring. They were fat 
—all of them—though without any sug- 
gestion whatever of bulkiness. They were 
as rugged and solid as the rocks among 
which they dwelt. Their color, too, 
matched that of the somber cliffs, and 
the spots with which they were covered 
seemed to me different from those I had 
seen on any other brook trout—a sort of 
dazzling vermilion. And their flesh was as 
red as that of a salmon. 





E caught two of these coaster 
squaretails that evening—each of 
them weighing about 2% pounds—and 
one rainbow of about 1% pounds. And 
how that little fellow did scrap! A rain- 
bow is a rainbow, too, I suppose—but I 
don’t believe, with one exception, that I 
ever saw one of thesé fish do so much of 
his fighting in the air. He most certainly 
was air-minded! 
I am told that there are quite a few 
rainbows—some of them out-and-out 
“tackle-busters’—in these waters, but 





unfortunately this was the only one that 
any of us caught in Lake Superior. 

The following day we went out again. 
and this time there was another surprise 
in store for me. When ten o'clock rolled 
around that morning and the fishing had 
slacked off a bit, Tom advised me to put 
away the fly rod and to set up my bait- 
casting outfit. Bass-fishing for trout! 
This was going to be good! 


INCE light lures are the rule, I had 
brought along my “peppiest” bait- 
casting rod—a 5'4-footer weighing about 
434 ounces. I set ’er up, put on a reel 
filled with a 9-pound braided-silk line 
and then looked inquiringly at my stoical 
Ojibway. 

“What’s the matter?” said Tom in his 
best English. 

“What will I put on the business end 
of my line?” I inquired. “This is all 
Greek to me.” 

“Give me your tackle box,” said Tom, 
“and I'll fix you up.” 

He did! He took a spinner off one lure 
and a hook off another and then fastened 
a tiny Dipsey sinker about a foot above 
the end of the line. On the hook he put 
a common, every-day night-crawler 
which he extracted from a box he had 
sneaked into the canoe. This was a com- 
bination the like of which I had never 
before hurled from the end of a bait- 
casting rod. But it caught fish. 

Later on I discovered, to my great sat- 
isfaction and I believe a bit to Tom’s 
surprise, that a weighted spinner with 
a big, gaudy bucktail on it worked just 
about as well. 

In any event, by one o’clock we had 
caught our limit—the largest a three- 
pounder. In the process I learned one 
thing that I shall never forget: where 
conditions permit, bait-casting for trout 
with the lightest of tackle is something 
that is certain to tickle the palate of even 
a dry-fly purist—provided there really is 
such an animal! To flick those little lures 
in the pockets among the rocks for a 
distance of fifty or more feet and hook 
into genuine Salvelinus fontinalis—well, 
it’s at least novel, if not positively thrill- 


The squaretails of the river proper are he-fish 
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Coasters, Lakers and Pike 


Typical coaster water along the shores of St. Ignace Island in Lake Superior 


ing, except perhaps to some blasé soul 
who wouldn't give a nickel to see an 
earthquake. 

The largest of these fish gave me a 
scrap that was as pretty as any I had 
ever seen a trout put up in still water. 
He took out line time after time and 
skinned my knuckles in the process. Not 
once did he, or any of the others, for 
that matter, sulk among the rocks. 

The big fellow was on the go every 
minute. Several times he made me feel 
rather anxious for the safety of my rod 
—and for my line, weaving in and out 
among the rocks. While I was bringing 
him in, a school of about twenty otters 
were playing and bobbing around in 
the blue surf among the rocks. 


OR some unaccountable reason a 

three-pounder was the largest coaster 
I caught during our stay on the island. 
Tom assured me, however, that to take 
four- and five-pounders was at certain 
times no trick at all. The day before we 
left, Ripley netted one that just missed 
weighing five pounds. 

On the last morning of our stay on the 
island, Tom and I paddled over to Ar- 
mour Island again, but conditions were 
bad. A streng south wind was blowing 
across Superior and piling up the waves 
among the rocks. On more than one oc- 
casion I had noticed that fishing is poor 
under these circumstances. Apparently 
the wash of the waves stirs up the feed- 
ing grounds of the coasters, and they 
consequently move into deeper and more 
quiet waters. 

Dan fared better than I that morning. 
While he didn’t have any luck with the 
coasters, Joe, his Ojibway, steered him 
back and forth over a reef that was more 
or less sheltered, and by trolling he man- 
aged to pick up six or eight lake trout. 

Incidentally. the lake-trout fishing is 


very good in these waters at times. Fish 
weighing twenty or twenty-five pounds 
are occasionally caught. During the sum- 
mer months, however, it is necessary to 
troll quite deep, and there are lots of 
things I, personally, would rather do. 


HE second thing that impressed me 

greatly about this country is the un- 
limited possibilities for fishing and ex- 
ploration in the interior of these Lake 
Superior islands. Except for a few Indian 
trappers, some lumbermen and two other 
parties, nobody, so far as we could find 
out, had ever been into the interior of 
St. Ignace. One of these parties consisted 
of two scientists sent in by the province 
of Ontario to make a biological survey of 
several of the lakes. 

The idea of poking around to see what 
we could see appealed to Dan and me 
immensely; so we set out with our guides 
and two canoes for a three-day trip into 
the bush. Not more than half a mile from 
where we left the Superior waters lap- 
ping the beach, we came to a beautiful 
lake that was supposed to be well stocked 
with rainbow trout. It was raining, how- 
ever, and we had to make time to get 
to our camping site that night; so we 
just paddled across to the carry at the 
upper end. Here we packed over some 
rough going into another small lake, con- 
taining pike, though not very big ones. 
From there we carried into another and 
larger lake that was just alive with pike, 
some of them weighing up to ten or fif- 
teen pounds. 

While fishing here that afternoon, I 
saw an interesting and vivid demonstra- 
tion of the cannibalism of great northern 
pike. I had hooked into a small fish 
weighing perhaps 2% or 3 pounds. Just 
as I was about ready to bring him to the 
boat in order to release him my line shot 
out at a lively rate. I had never before 


seen a small pike cut any capers like this. 
After a short struggle, I had brought in 
enough line so that I could see what was 
going on. A larger pike, weighing at least 
ten pounds, had grabbed hold of the 
smaller one on my hook. Tom tried to 
gaff both at the same time, but as he at- 
tempted to do so the big fellow let go. 
A big chunk had been chewed out of one 
side of the victim. 

The pike in these interior lakes seem 
to have no fear of man. On several oc- 
casions I saw big fellows skulking around 
our canoe, waiting for an opportunity to 
grab one of their own kind that we had 
hooked and were bringing into the boat. 
Another time I was reeling in my line 
and was just lifting the lure up over the 
side of the canoe when a pike weighing 
about five pounds jumped for it and 
came within a few inches of falling 
in, over the gunwale. 


E spent a night on one of the most 
beautiful lakes I have ever seen— 
the largest on the island. It is seven or 
eight miles long and also teeming with 
pike. To fill the canoe in half a day’s 
fishing would have been no trick at all. 
With a light bait-casting rod, this fishing 
affords plenty of action. Spoons and spin- 
ners of various types, as well as plugs of 
all shapes and colors, seemed to be 
equally effective. 
I never saw so many moose in my life 
as we saw in the interior of St. Ignace 
Island. We counted seventeen in a single 


‘day. Several of them were cows with 


calves. 

We paddled up to within fifteen feet 
of one fine old bull with his head under 
water, feeding on lily-pads. By the time 
he lifted his head again, we were between 
him and the nearest shore. He turned and 
swam for the far shore, and we after him. 
By the time he (Continued on page 56) 
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=—- To James, 
the gam- 
bling ma- 
niac, trout 
are just so 
many coun- 
ters in a 
game 


HAT title sounds snooty, but I can find no better. A 

more democratic heading like ‘“Men I Will Fish With” 

excludes a considerable list of acquaintances and many 

of my friends. I know several hundred men. I prefer 
to angle with only three. I have fished with many others, but 
hereafter my stream companion will be one or the other of 
that trio. When one is forty-three, the time for dangerous ex- 
periment is passed. 

One enterprise, at least, must remain forever immune to 
communism. The soviets will never be able to regulate fishing. 
They may abolish it. They never can control it, for every 
angler worthy of the name is, at heart, an aristocrat who 
measures his associates by standards of his own devising and 
in an over-populated world prefers to associate with only a 
very few. Each devotee of the most gentle art groups the 
men he knows into certain well-defined classes, each a step 
nearer intimacy than its forerunner: 

There are the hundreds to whom he will say “hello” with a 
variety of inflections. 

There is the fraction of this number whom he hails gladly 
in club or lodge. 

There are the twenty or so with whom he likes to dine. 

There are the dozen, or less, whose invitation to spend a 
week-end doesn’t make him shudder. 

And finally, there are the few—the blessed, very few— 
whom he accepts and who accept him as a fishing partner. 

By “fishing” I mean the long-planned, deliriously awaited 
expedition into the wilds of Canada or elsewhere. By “‘part- 
ner’ I mean the man with whom you can live twenty-four 
hours a day for a fortnight; with whom you can share a bal- 
sam bed in a damp tent impregnated by aroma of guide with- 
out once brooding wistfully on the fair face of murder. 

Such men are rare in my experience. I doubt whether they 
are abundant in the lives of far better anglers and less diffi- 
cult companions. To the dedicated, fishing is an enterprise 
pregnant with bliss unutterable or misery, equally inde- 
scribable—largely depending on who shares it with you. 

I have fished with men whose presence at streamside or 
camp fire has mitigated even black flies. I have angled with 
others to whom those small pests, with midges, mosquitoes, 
poison ivy and hives thrown in for good measure, seemed 
comparative blessings. 

In town, the men who have blessed and the men who have 
blighted my fishing have all seemed much alike, but in the 
woods it is easy to tell their failings and their virtues. They 
grow plainer each day. Trout water rusts or burnishes per- 
sonalities. Isolation, rough living and the attendant discom- 
forts of the bush are like sandpaper. They scrape persistently 
at the spirit, destroying veneer, revealing whether the surface 
material runs solid to the heart. In the wilderness, you’re 
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B, The wrong companion can spoil the best of fishing trips 


By FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 


Illustrated by BING 


certain to find out what a man is like; and if the discovery is 
distasteful, it’s too late to do anything about it. 

Matrimony’s demands for tact and patience and sympathy 
may be great. You need even more of such qualities on a 
fishing trip. I knew an infatuated couple who dared the 
hazards of both. Theirs—so everyone cooed—was “the per- 
fect love match.” Wealth, youth, charm were theirs, and this 
ideally mated couple went for their honeymoon into the most 
untamed and shaggy reaches of Quebec. The bridegroom 
was daft on the subject of trout, and the bride, poor thing, 
was one of the pathetic optimists who start married life be- 
lieving that a good wife should share all her husband's 
amusements. And so, with the dawn of a new day on their 
happy faces, they vanished into the bush to be gone a radiant 
month. 

On the fifth day thereof, they returned to the semi-civil- 
ization of the lumber town from which they had set forth. 
There, he took a train in one direction and she traveled in 
the other to the bosom of her bewildered family who, even 
after the divorce, never quite could understand what had 
happened. None of them, however, were experienced fisher- 


“Too quick! 
Easier and slow, 
old man. Re- 
member what I 
told you. The 
wrist does it” 



















Men I Won’t Fish With 


men. Anglers can think of a dozen things that lurk forever 
at wilderness streamsides to shatter associations more stanch 
than mere marriage—dire, outwardly innocent things, like song 
before breakfast or the manner in which one drinks his tea. 

If the recently sanctified life partners had not stretched 
their bliss to cover too much territory; if they had not tried 
to be fishing mates as well, they might have lived happily 
for years without discovering whatever flaw it was that the 
pitiless atmosphere of the Quebec bush magnified into offense 
unutterable. Friends of ten years’ standing have gone fishing 
and have returned enemies, with no such handy reprisal as a 
divorce to ease their wrath, though I have known them to 
celebrate their return to civilization by hearty felonious as- 
sault and attempted mayhem. 


HE joy of fishing in far places is bright and fragile as 

the soap-bubble. In its perfection it attains ecstasy be- 
yond the reproduction of the most gifted writer—which is 
why genuine poems of angling can be counted on a man’s 
fingers, or perhaps his thumbs—but, like the bubble, when 
the delight is marred, it vanishes entire. 

Fish stores are scattered prodigally through this country. 
Considering their prevalence and the plenitude of their wares, 
men would really be as crazy as most anglers’ wives think 
they are if they should travel hundreds of expensive miles by 
train, canoe and sorely taxed legs, and sleep on needle-con- 
cealed kindling piles with guides who have not been washed 
since the last cloudburst, and go for days without removing 
even their outer garments, and eat what a grimed French 
Canuck calls “cooking,” merely to get fish. 

There are matters beyond the fancy of the non-fisherman 
that make worth while an ordeal which must seem to the out- 
sider like exile to darkest Siberia. There are spiritual rewards 
for physical discomfort. The burst of spray when the trout 
comes up merely punctuates delight that speech never wholly 
can compass. Empty land about you can be as complete an 
armor against care as the wide water of an ocean voyage. 
Quick streams and dark firs and the glow of the camp fire at 
dusk and the good smell of tea at sunrise are precious things. 

To these and kindred joys, the soul of the fisherman 
opens like a relaxed oyster and bares an interior of exquisite 
sensitiveness. In so unguarded a state, things that normally 
would not even chip the flinty shells of a man’s ego cause 





When I slid and went into the icy 
water, I supplied him with ammuni- 
tion for endless witticism 





When rain leaks through your slicker and muddy water 

oozes into your shoes and your hands are numb and your 

nose snuffly, Richard reminds you how satisfactorily the down- 
pour will cloud the streams 


injury that never wholly heals. One’s spirit is bare until the 
offense is committed. Then the gaping oyster-shells snap 
shut and hold it, rankling, forever. 

Once I praised a common acquaintance to a friend. I ex- 
tolled his merry spirit. When I had ended, my auditor 
knocked out his pipe. 

“Maybe,” he conceded. “Only don’t go fishing with him.” 

Some men, whom civilization admires, are as much out 
of place in the wilderness as a suit of evening clothes. Such, 
it appeared, was the person I had esteemed. 

“T should,” his former fishing partner confided, “have 
gagged him before we went in. He talked all the while. 
Gabble-babble, chitter-chatter. A human radio. When you're 
floundering up a slippery portage with branches slapping your 
face and a pack that feels like a grand piano, you don’t want 
to listen to puns.” 

He relit his pipe and surveyed me with the embers of 
rancor in his eyes. 

“Puns!” he repeated. “I could have killed him.” 


UNDERSTOOD. Excessive speech, among fishermen, is 

as needless and irksome a burden as a hundredweight 
of pepper in the grub-sack. One does not go fishing to talk. 
Walton’s garrulous Piscator actually must have been a 
hideous stream companion. 

I have fished with a counterpart of my friend’s affliction 
—an unquenchable, interminable joker and kidder who cher- 
ished the delusion that he and I had traveled for three days 
to engage in a wilderness duel of wits. All was jest that came 
to his mill. When sticks on the beaver dam I was crossing 
slid beneath my feet and I went waist-deep into icy water, 
I supplied him with ammunition for endless witticism. When 
Adelard, our guide, tripped on a portage and fell with canoe 
and tent on top of him, his mishap was theme for so many 
variations of wise crack thereafter that the smoky face of 
that most patient of men assumed at last a wistfully mur- 
derous expression. 

Early and late, my partner’s blithe, provocative spirit 
pranced and lunged about like a skittish billy-goat. We 
emerged from the woods with homicide still uncommitted. 
We never have fished together since. I found him a scourge. 
and he, no doubt, confides to his (Continued on page 57) 
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Sunshine and solitude are great character builders— 
and fishing combines both of them 
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EDITORIAL 


F late the motion-picture pro- 
ducers have gone in heavily 
for wild-animal pictures. The bru- 
tality and unnecessary suffering of animal actors per- 
forming against their will is little short of criminal. 
No real sportsman is brutal. The average audience 
in the motion-picture theater is not made up of sports- 
men ; otherwise the protests against some of the recent 
pictures would have compelled the producers to destroy 
the films and apologize to the public. We've seen the 
life squeezed out of tigers by huge constrictors and 
fights between tigers and crocodiles that would never, 
by the broadest stretch of imagination, occur in the 
wild—but the climax was reached in a picture entitled 
“Roping Wild Bears.” 

An announcer took the place of the old printed cap- 
tions that told the public what was going on. He hai 
always been a favorite of mine, because he has a splen- 
did brand of humor. But when he described a poor, 
moth-eaten little black bear cub, that any 10-year-old 
kid could chase around with a stick, as a terrible killer, 
he lost caste with me. When he intimated that the 
rancher’s children were in danger from such a beast, 
it entitled him to a master’s degree in unnatural history. 

This little cub bear is herded around and finally put 
into a pigpen. The announcer tells how he has preyed 
upon the porcine property of the rancher. The ranch- 
er’s child crawls into a barrel to escape the terrible kill- 
er. Then the ropers appear, and it is announced that 
one of them is a Government hunter. If so, it is time 
the Government hunted better work for him to do. 

The hounds give the cub a merry chase, and flashes 
of a full-grown bear at bay are shown. When the cub 
takes to a tree, he is roped—one lariat around his neck, 
the other around a hind leg. Then the two men, on 
horseback, drag him from the limb and stretch him out 
in midair. Of course, he bellows, for the lariat around 
his hind leg is still over the limb and both horses are 
keeping the rope good and taut. 

The picture is so brutal, so disgusting, so uncalled 
for that it would sicken any man with a drop of sport- 
ing blood in his veins. 


Crime lero gem to an article pub- 
Prevention ; lished some time ago in the 

Minnesota Waltonian, statistics on 
major crimes show that in twenty-five years there has 
never been a man convicted who loved to fish, smoke a 
pipe and own a dog. It is further stated that at the Fort 
Leavenworth penitentiary, where clubs of all kinds are 
organized among the prisoners, there isn’t a fisherman 
within the walls. 

Recently a representative of a philanthropic organ- 
ization, who was collecting old magazines for prison 
reading rooms, told me he was not interested in out- 
door magazines, as “the boys” didn’t care for them. 

State and Federal governments can afford to devote 
some of their crime-prevention money to stream-im- 
provement work. It stands to reason that a man with 
criminal tendencies would never be at ease in the bright 
sunlight with a fishing rod as his only companion. 


Unnatural 
History 


For and M*** years ago, as an employee 
° of the United States Department 
Against of Agriculture, I addressed a sports- 


men’s meeting on the fallacy of burning grass fields. 
The farmers in the region believed that if they burned 
their pastures early in the spring they would get a bet- 
ter growth of grass and get it quicker. I was armed 
with statements from agriculturists to prove that this 
was not true. Every farmer and sportsman knows that 
the eggs of all ground-nesting birds are destroyed by 
this practise. 

I thought I had built up a good case and had won the 
farmers in the audience to my way of thinking. At the 
close of the meeting I was told that, two days before, a 
representative of that same Department of Agriculture 
had advised both spring and fall burning of fields in 
order to kill certain harmful insects. 

Sportsmen and bird lovers have been perturbed 
over the activities of agriculturists where Paris green 
and other poisons have been sprayed from airplanes. 
Recently the following appeared on a card issued by 
the Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and 
Home Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and State Land-Grant Colleges Cooperat- 
ing. The card was mailed from Danbury, Connecticut, 
and contained the following appeal : 


STOP LOSS CONTROL PESTS 


Kill cutworms with poison bran mash 


Formula 
5 lbs. wheat bran 
4 oz. white arsenic or Paris green 
1 pint cheap molasses 
1 lemon or orange (juice and pulp) 
7 pints water 


Mix the bran and poison together thoroughly. Put molasses 
and fruit juice in water; then stir in the bran and poison. Scat- 
ter the mash about the field a few days before setting or put a 
teaspoonful close to the base of each plant. Do this in late after- 
noon. Repeat 3 to 5 days. 


WARNING—Keep children and chickens away from the 
mash, 
Very truly yours, 
L. M. CHAPMAN 
County Agricultural Agent 


A. E. WILKINSON 

Vegetable Specialist, 

Cooperating 

I don’t know how many of these cards were sent out 
—whether they were confined to the section around 
Danbury, Connecticut, or whether this is a nationwide 
plan to kill cutworms. In either case, good-by, birds! 

The warning to keep children and chickens away 
from the mash tells the story. The notice should also 
have warned the pheasants, quail, ruffed grouse and 
grain-eating song birds to keep away from the mash. 
Any poison that will kill a chicken will kill any wild 
bird that eats it. While the Biological Survey, a branch 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, is 
doing its level best to care for and protect wild-bird life 
in this country, another branch of that same Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is planning wholesale destruction. 
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Birp SENSE 


If you have it, you can hunt blue grouse successfully without the aid of a dog 


E had just piled out of our cars 

and stood upon the old logging 

grade in the big burn. Crack! 

Bang! The first rattle of guns 
echoed in the dawning—the blue grouse 
were getting it! Gray day was only peep- 
ing. Shell boxes were tossed down, shells 
rattled into pockets, guns clicked shut; 
a black and white spaniel of doubtful 
lineage dashed in circles through the wil- 
lows and bracken. 

My two chance-met companions had 
run in here as I had, hoping no one else 
would think of it. “You won’t do much 
without a dog,” they told me. “You can’t 
find ’em.” 

“No? Well, I always hunt blues with- 
out a dog. What do you call those birds 



















A proud old cock on the strut 


walking on the grade now?” I asked. 
grouse! 


“Jimminy! If they aren’t 


Come on!” 


“No, go ahead yourself. I’m going to 


hunt my grouse.” 


By HAMIL'TON M. LAING 


so close to the timbered hills that safety 
lies within a few miles. 

One might judge by the burning of 
powder on the first two days of the open 
season, in mid-September, that the en- 
tire hatch must be wiped out; but most 
hunters work in the covers close to the 
roads and grades, and each season there 
is an even more bountiful supply of birds 
awaiting the eager ones. 

I had been through here in the spring, 
when the proud cocks—enormous three- 
pound sooty fellows—were swelling and 
hooting. I had taken pictures and wished 
them luck in their love-making. This 
morning I would have the proof of it, 
I hoped, though I knew better than to 
expect to find any of those old cocks. 
I must be contented now with 
the grass-widows and young fry 
of the year. And I had theories 
of my own to prove: that in 
hunting blues, no dog at all is 
preferable to a no-account canine 
running wild; that bird sense in a 
man is worth something too and 
birds can be found even in such 
cover by any one who knows 
his game. Grouse feed and drink, 
roost and dust, and in so doing 
leave sign—things to which the 
average hunter seems blind. Al- 
so, the little 20-gauge which I 
carried was a new adventure with 


Typical habitat of the 


the big blues, a doubtful experiment. 

Crack! Bang! The popping of guns 
was general now, from the distant shore- 
line six miles below, up to the foot of 
the hills. Because I knew that grouse 
coveys were moving hillward I had 
pinned my faith on the inner and upper 
edge of the slashings. And I knew that 
the sooty blue grouse, if not of that 100 
per cent first quality of game bird which 
we find in educated ruffed grouse or 
even the ring-necked pheasant, at least 
is what you make of him. 

If you are the type of sport who can 
wipe a bird off a grade or log or stump. 
you may have him often that way. To 
me, this sort of thing has about the same 
quantity and quality of excitement as I 
would get from blasting biddy off the hen 
roost. But if you flush him fairly, you will 
find him no slouch on the wing and a bird 
worthy of your steel. 


TRAVERSED the low knoll by the 

swamp—I never expect to find these 
grouse very remote from water at this 
time—but all signs were old. Then I 
crossed the outlet ditch and tackled a 
clover-grown hollow. Whir-r! Inas pretty 
a rise as ever jumped a hunter’s heart- 
beats, away went a cackling blue hen 
to speed for thirty yards and then drop 
dead at the crack of the little 20-gauge. 
A good start! But there was no covey, at 


Vancouver Island blues 


As I turned away I noted three birds 
moving on the grade. A moment later, 
after the sound of a gun, I saw but one 
fly. As the bird did not come my way, I 
tramped off toward the hills to try my 
luck in the familiar spots of last year. 

Splendid grouse ground, these upgrow- 
ing slashings of Vancouver Island, a 
bright spot in the life of the blue beauty 
that over so much of the West is a pass- 
ing bird. So vast are these fields that 
human legs cannot hunt them to deple- 
tion; so thick of cover as to afford un- 
limited hiding; so replete with black- 
berry and clover and other food as to be 
a summer paradise as a nesting ground; 
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least not in that particular hollow—just 
a lonely old hen bird. 

I figured that there were only two 
foods of interest to blues here; so why 
look elsewhere? Most of the good clover 
country I knew lay behind me, but there 
were too many men and dogs there al- 
ready. A few birds to myself and a whole 
skin seemed preferable. I headed for a 
little private spot of my own. 


HE second food on the list was salal 

berries. A mile southward across the 
big hay swamp lay a burn with standing 
rampikes and a few acres of this green- 
leafed fruit-bearer. Cutting across a 
bracken-grown flat, I scared a red-coated 
blacktail out of the alder tangle and 
started up the edge of the burn. 

Whir! Whir! 

Just where I had found a covey last 
year—almost to the yard! The first 
dropped dead, but the second carried on, 
hard hit and weakening rapidly. With my 
eye on the bird, I loaded by feel and 
patted my back mentally, as a fellow 
does when he is full of confidence. Sud- 
denly I was befuddled by a third bird 
that burst up almost in my face, twirled 
around me and headed downhill toward 
the swamp. It took but a second to 
swing the little twenty around and drop 
that chuckling upstart, but—bless me— 
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when I swung back my other bird was 
down. Down and no marker! 

The next moment I heard behind me 
that telltale flutter of a wing-tipped 
grouse trying to rise. I saw it jump again 
in the bracken—and only a matter of a 
few feet to a frightful tangle of bracken, 
young alder clumps and windfalls! Now 
I can miss birds and chuckle over it, but 
the loss of about one wing-tipped grouse 
spoils my day. 

Of a sudden my campaign seemed go- 
ing to pieces. I fired at the shaking 
bracken and charged. Over logs, under 
logs, floundering through bracken shoul- 
der-high I went, with no time to reload, 
desperately trying to keep the bird in 
sight. Once when I lost it, the sound of 
its flutter again led me on. Most grouse 
would have beaten me, but finally I 
crowded the bird out to the edge of the 
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You never know what a hen will do 


Bird Sense 
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grassy swamp and there I had 
my innings. 

The first dead one was easy 
enough—I had a good marker of 
shed feathers. The other, I real- 
ized, was almost an impossibility. 
The exact spot a bird falls on is 
the only marker here; generalities are not 
worth a whistle. However, I took a line 
and set off—to stumble over another 
young grouse that whizzed off through 
the rampikes like a scared bullet till my 
load of 714’s overtook him and claimed 
him for the bag. After this shot I began 
to feel that the 20-gauge was not only 
heavy enough for blues, but the only gun 
to use. Which only goes to show that 
hunters on those particular dead-eye days 
when luck is smiling are apt to take their 
conclusions like their birds—by snap 
shots on the wing. 

At length I turned sadly away from 
that unmarked victim and took to play- 
ing dog in the immediate vicinity. There 
are ways of finding and flushing grouse. 
I have found that you can make believe 
you see a bird when you do not. By mov- 
ing quickly a bit, then very slowly or 


If you hunt him fairly, you will find the Bins a splendid bird 
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standing stock-still, and always circling 
here and there, you will break the nerve 
of almost any bird in hiding. Sure enough, 
I was rewarded by-and-by when another 
blue went whizzing off in a splendid rise 
that I could not miss. 

Five blue grouse! I laid them out 
to gloat a bit—one hen and four young 
birds. Then, because this was sport, not 
extermination, and I had killed all I had 
seen on this slope, I turned carward. 


FTER I had lightened my game 
pockets, I threw down a couple of 
sandwiches to the wolf now baying inside 
me, and then turned away to hunt a clov- 
er flat close at hand. A battle had been 
fought here in the dawning, but no mat- 
ter—theories must be proved or explod- 
ed. Most hunters had gone home by 
now; but I was sure of one thing: the 
surviving coveys would be well scattered. 
In this willow-grown scrub-land maze 
for an hour I turned and twisted, ever 
with an eye to the clover patches. Whir! 
Almost from my feet burst up a young 
blue in a low straightaway. The next mo- 
ment he tumbled dead—the bag limit. I 
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love such surprise shots in the game of 
finding my own, and the bird that jumps 
suddenly is far more certain to come 
home with me than one I know about 
and must wait for in a sort of nervous 
stew. 

In hunting with a good dog, a big part 
of the sport is in his clever work. In 
trying to hunt with a canine running wild 
much of the sport is sacrificed. In finding 
your own, almost the whole of it is 
crammed into those heart-jumping sur- 
prises as birds take wing—concentrated 
delight that leaves one breathless and 
with heart palpitating when it is all over. 

I was home by noon; but 
those two birds I had stum- 
bled upon as I returned to the 
car settled the matter, and the 
next morning at the more de- 
cent hour of sunrise I again 
turned into the willows of the 
clover-grown flat of black 
stumps and rampikes. Over- 
night I had learned that the 
two neighbors of the previous 
day’s meeting had bagged sev- 
en grouse between them. To- 
day I was out to rub it in. 


HAD come prepared to 

travel, wearing light rub- 
ber-soled canvas shoes. How- 
ever, I had resolved to go at 
no time more than about a 
half mile from the car. Win or 
lose, I would vindicate human 
bird sense. And the problem 
was simplified, for today there 
was a clear sky and a cool 
northwest wind was sweeping 
across the burn. The air had 
the lightness and the dryness 
of the plains, bringing that 
keen something which puts 
zest into life and delight in 
thé heart of a hunter. This 
wind was to be my dog. No 
grouse I knew would sit in it; 
every bird, after his morning 
fill of clover leaves, would 
cuddle down in the sun and 
out of the wind. 

Keeping this in mind, I 
scoured the knolls and hollows 
for an hour, finding only 
patches of shed feathers from yesterday’s 
victims. Then, out of the short bracken 
in front of me, an old hen blue sprang up 
leisurely with a quiet little “cuk-cuk” 
and headed for the cover. A confidential 
sort of chuckling cackle, as though beg- 
ging pardon for getting in my way. 

Now I respect age in almost every- 
thing except a hen or an egg. As this old 
lady cackled over the low cover I 
slammed her in the rear and almost put 
down my gun to see her tumble. But she 
did not. Shedding feathers and shooting 
upward as though in sudden dismay, she 
dangled a moment in her curve as with 
murder in my heart I handed her the 
choke barrel. A puif of feathers burst 
into the breeze—but tumble? Not she! 
She just carried on, reached the tall wil- 
low thickets a hundred yards off and 
came down, strong enough to make a 
good landing. 

Wondering as I ran if after all the lit- 
tle gun was the medicine for birds like 
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This bag limit proves 


Field & Stream 


that, I reached the willows and “froze.” 
For several minutes I stood listening, 
and then I heard it—the faint rustle of 
a feebly beating wing. A good old trick 
in dogless retrieving, it brought me in 
a moment to my bird—dead. 

Yes, an old hen—I judged very old. 
And here I must get ahead of my story 
a bit. After that bird had been hung a 
week and fricasseed in the manner that 
the ancient ones are treated in our kitch- 
en, she came to the table still with rigor 
mortis unrelenting and with breast mus- 
cles of the palatability of the sole of a 
rubber boot. When, after another long 
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session with the range, even the gravy 
was tough, we gave up and consigned her 
to the apple tree. Either that hen was 
the original inhabitant there, or she had 
been raised in the alley leading off the 
very foot of Tough Street. I was glad 
now that some of my shot had not been 
turned on her feathers and hoped that 
none of the gallant old hooters in the 
spring had wasted time or good inten- 
tions on the old thing. 

I found my next birds a bit second 
hand. Hearing a shot over in the tangles 
of the sheep ranch, I watched closely 
and in a few moments saw two blues 
speed over my way and settle in a thicket. 
When no one followed, I went after 
them. On the way I encountered a man 
and a dog. No, he had no birds—there 
weren't any this year. Last season on the 
opening day he got twelve right around 
here, but not one yesterday! 

“Did you have this same dog last 
year?” I inquired. 





that a man may possess bird sense 


“No, I had another dog. This one ain't 
much good.” 

As for “this one,” had he lost twenty 
or thirty pounds, he might have turned 
into a Labrador. In present shape he was 
a black sausage—and all in. 

“My dear fellow,” I said, “there are 
plenty of birds. There are two now right 
in that thicket behind you! Put your dog 
in.” 

My friend turned, then looked at the 
dog and shook his head. Over fifty years 
old, and not a jot of bird sense! Traveling 
blind; I doubt that he ever saw a fresh 
feather, a dust bath in soil or powdered 
rotten wood, or droppings on 
a log or cuddledown places in 
the bracken where birds had 
slept. 

So I turned on to my 
needle-in-haystack problem— 
it was really a rather hopeless 
place. About the time I had 
decided I was beaten, away 
popped a young bird under 
my nose—one split second— 
and I missed it beautifully. 
This was not so good. 

When I failed to rout the 
second bird, I tried my luck 
on the bracken-covered knoll, 
and it was here I acquired a 
trifle more bird sense. A 
strange new note came to ear, 
a thin high-pitched querulous 
whistle. It dawned on me of 
a sudden: the rallying call of 
blues, a mother to her brood 
or vice versa. I was close to 
birds. Carefully I got the di- 
rection—and that was all I 
ever did get. A half hour of 
effort raised not a feather, and 
the whistle had ceased as soon 
as I topped the knoll. 

Well, the bird must have 
his innings, and a blue grouse 
is not always a fool hen. In- 
deed, you never do know how 
a blue will behave. For, as I 
approached the sheep fence, I 
spied two grouse out in the 
sun on an open spot, and when 
I made for them they ran to- 
ward the cover. At that mo- 
ment there was a noisy burst 
beside me as a blue took wing, banged 
into the fence and fell down again. He 
made another start and whizzed away 
over the willows in a beautiful straight- 
away that was too easy to miss. 


ae 


HE others beat me, but I followed 

my hunch and tried the pasture. 
Here I picked a breezy, sun-warmed 
slope with isolated clumps. Keeping sun 
and wind in mind, I worked my legs as- 
siduously; and when I had combed the 
place and the sun was nearly noon-high, 
I had picked up here three of the finest 
young blue cocks I had ever taken at 
this date. 

Five birds! My game coat sagged on 
my shoulders until they ached. Enough. 
I headed toward the car. But I took in 
that bracken knoll, and as I trudged I 
was suddenly startled by the crack of a 
gun right behind me. I turned to see a 
hunter knock down a blue with his sec- 
ond barrel as a (Continued on page 56) 
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The Broken oo 


Death plays tag with a deer hunter—a “‘Narrowest Escape from Death” story 


OR a number of years I have been 
hunting deer on the Tahquamenon 
River in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. Between the Tahqua- 
menon and the Two Hearted Rivers lie a 
series of sand ridges, blueberry plains and 
lakes surrounded by waist-high grass. 

Once these ridges bore the mightiest 
stand of white pine in the Upper Penin- 
sula. But that is no more; only a few 
signs of it remain. The noisy lumbermen 
are gone, and the land is as still as when 
Hiawatha paddled his canoe down the 
Tahquamenon to “The Big Sea Water.” 

This was our hunting ground. Few 
hunters ventured as far up the river as 
the Lower Falls. For a number of years 
we had camped within hearing distance 
of its steady roar. Fifteen miles to the 
north was Lake Superior. The closest 
habitation was at the mouth of the river 
in the one-time town of Emerson. I had 
never known it to contain more than 
three families. 

To reach our camp we embarked our 
outfits at the “Soo” in a small power boat. 
Many a rough trip we 
have had over the for- 
ty-five miles of open 
water to the river. Two 
or three hours of chug- 
ging up the river, and 
we are there. This was 
our regular program, 
and November 15, 
1926, found us ready to 
start the hunt. 

The first two days 
were rainy and miser- 
able. On the third day 
it started to snow. Each 
succeeding day brought 
more snow. We wel- 
comed it; the hunting 
was good, and deer were 
close to camp. Before 
the end of the first 
week we had five nice 
bucks hanging beside 
our tent. Never did we 
have better luck nor less trouble in get- 
ting our deer to camp. 

Having filled our licenses, we began 
to think about getting back to civiliza- 
tion. To our dismay, we found the river 
jammed with ice and snow. An inef- 
fectual and nearly disastrous attempt to 
break the jam brought us to the realiza- 
tion that for the time being Old Man 
Winter had neatly locked us behind his 
icy bars. 

Were we disheartened? No. Had not 
some of us been caught like this once 
before? On that occasion it had taken six 
days of heart-breaking toil to break a 
passage through the river ice to the lake. 


‘‘Helping Ourselves,’ 


By FRANK BERKLUND 


Having finally won through to open 
water, we were forced to wait for gas 
enough for the run to the Soo. Before the 
gas arrived a warm wind melted the snow 
and the ice went out of the river in a 
rush. The run down the river could then 
be made in two hours. 

With the harrowing details of those six 
cold, wet camps fresh before us, we de- 
cided to await better weather. “Winter 
never comes with the first snow,” we 
reasoned. “It always lets up for a few 
days before finally settling down for the 
long white sleep.” 

So we made ourselves comfortable. 
Our days were spent in playing cards, 
trying out various culinary experiments, 
cutting wood for our stoves and daily 
hikes. The hikes gradually became short- 
er as the snow increased in depth. Never 
before had we seen a snow fall like this 
in November. 

Each day when the wind was from the 
north we heard the rasping blat of the 
giant fog-horn at Crisp Point Light- 
house on Lake Superior. When the wind 
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came from the northeast, we could hear 
the Whitefish Point fog signals. At first 
we thought little about them, but as day 
after day passed their vibrating moans 
began to haunt our days and nights. To 
me they brought to mind the sailors’ 
dread “Graveyard of the Lakes.” Just 
over our northern horizon the Federal 
Government had built three lighthouses 
and six coast-guard life-saving stations to 
try to stop this graveyard from claiming 
more victims. All within a space of fifty- 
six miles—the most closely guarded 
shore-line in the world. 

You may wonder why this shore is so 
dangerous. Partly because it is a low, 
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sandy shore with sand-bars reaching out 
like clutching fingers into the lake. Part- 
ly because the traffic lanes converge at 
Whitefish Point, and both east- and west- 
bound vessels must pass within a few 
miles of each other. And last, because of 
the whirling snow-storms that sweep 
across Lake Superior and blind the eyes 
of the late-fall and early-spring shipping. 

In fancy I tried to picture the fleet 
that lies beneath these shifting sands and 
troubled waters. Long red ore carriers, 
giant steel grain freighters, fast packet 
steamers, heavily laden lumber hookers 
and sailing vessels of all kinds—yes, back 
to the sloops and freight canoes that had 
carried the furs of the “Gentlemen Ad- 
venturers” and the “Northwesters.” 

But I digress. Thanksgiving Day ar- 
rived, and still the snow fell. Now there 
was three feet of snow, and we knew that 
it was hopeless to wait longer for a thaw. 
In two days we had the power boat put 
away for the winter. 

If we were to get home, we would have 
to walk. To cross the river ice was un- 
thinkable, as a fall into 
an air-hole would be 
fatal. We would have 
to try to cross the ridg- 
es and swamps to Em- 
erson. This, we esti- 
mated, was about fif- 
teen miles. 


WO days of fever- 
ish work produced 
four pairs of crude 
snow-shoes laced with 
every bit of rope and 
twine we had. As a boy, 
I had made a pair of 
wooden snow-shoes 
fromacracker box. Hav- 
ing a box with suitable 
boards, I again made a 
pair, and at last we 
were equipped to start. 
A short hike proved 
the snow-shoes usable, 
but clearly demonstrated that it would be 
slow, hard going and that we would have 
to figure on several days on the trail. 
Then came the disagreeable task of 
sorting out the equipment to take with 
us. This was doubly hard for me, as I 
had brought in a lot of duffle and I 
did not think I would have a chance to 
come back later in the winter, as the 
others were planning to do. I decided on 
a heavier load than they, which subse- 
quently proved to be a bad mistake. 
A last look at our camp, and we were 
off. In less than a mile I knew that I 
was holding back the rest of the party. 
With my heavy (Continued on page 69) 
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A big musky knows a little something about aerating the water 


Do Motor Boats 


The author con- 
tends that they 
improve it 


SK the average fisherman—one who 
spends the most part of his vaca- 
tion days on the water of a small 
lake—what effect the operation 
of motor boats has on fish life, and he'll 
likely say that it is an interesting ques- 
tion, that he’s heard a lot of opinions 
voiced and wondered about them, but 
he’s never had the opportunity to find 
out through his own experience much 
about it. 

Then, to get a second opinion, ask the 
summer cottager who lives next door to 
the Jones. The summer cottager does a 
little fishing, and of course Johnny Jones 
has that outboard speed boat he likes to 
run up and down in front of his neigh- 
bors’ cottages. 

In response to your question, our sum- 
mer cottager will give you an opinion 
that will make up in definiteness what it 
lacks in accuracy. He may have to tell 
it to you piecemeal, as Johnny has re- 
moved the muffler from his boat and the 
summer cottager cannot yell very loud; 
but the substance will be that Johnny un- 
questionably is killing off all the fish in 
the lake. 

Well, is he right? Are the motor boats 
killing off the fish life? At first I thought 
the answer must be simple. I tried to 
get definite, authoritative information. I 
dug up plenty of misinformation, but 
very little in the way of a complete and 
accurate conclusion by anyone. Motor- 
boat enthusiasts generally have not been 
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interested in the question. They have 
been too concerned with their own hobby 
to pay much attention to the effect which 
their motors had on fish. Most fishermen 
have believed that motor boats do not 
harm fish to any appreciable extent, and 
so, while interested in discussing the 
question, have made no thorough inves- 
tigation. 

The result has been that with the sud- 
den increase of outboards and the intro- 
duction of high-speed boats, persons like 
our summer cottager, prejudiced by the 
thoughtless operation of an outboard by 
someone like Johnny Jones, have spread 
misinformation which has resulted in 
statements like this: “While we have had 
numerous complaints that speed boats 
were destroying fish, in no instance have 
we ever been able to fix responsibility for 
such a charge.”—Superintendent of Fish 
Propagation, Minnesota. 

This, in general, is what the outboards 
are accused of: killing fish by introduc- 
ing carbon monoxide into the water; 
killing fish by hitting them with the pro- 
peller; and killing spawn by any number 
of different means. 

The first is easily disposed of. So far 
as can be ascertained, there is no proof 
that carbon-monoxide gas is harmful to 
fish life. Furthermore, the amount of 
carbon monoxide released into the water 
by the ordinary outboard or the under- 
water exhaust of an inboard motor is 
so little as to be of no consequence. 


Farm the Hishing ? 


The next question—that of hitting fish 
with the propeller—is somewhat differ- 
ent. Here it seems reasonable to believe 
that the propellers occasionally hit fish; 
but it seems unreasonable to believe that 
they hit them often enough to have any 
appreciable effect on the fish life. Fish 
do not customarily stay close enough to 
the top of the water to be in a position 
to be hit. They will be found farther 
down from the surface, where their food 
lies. If they do stay near the top, it is 
usually in water too shallow or weedy 
for an outboard to run. 


HAVE not been able to discover any 

authenticated case of dead fish floating 
ashore that were cut up in such a way 
as to indicate death from a propeller. In 
the case of the slower outboard boats, 
the fish, frightened by the vibrations in 
the water and the oncoming shadow, 
would dart out of the way to safety. In 
the case of the fast outboard hydroplane, 
they would not have such a chance. But 
an outboard hydroplane, balanced as it is 
on two planes, is very likely to be upset 
—‘flipped”’ is the racer’s term—by strik- 
ing a good-sized fish. I know of several 
cases where such boats were spilled by 
hitting mud-hens. I never heard of an 
upset being blamed on a fish. 

When it is considered how small an 
area, taking into account the total size 
of a lake, is traversed by a nine-inch 
propeller, it becomes increasingly appar- 








Do Motor Boats Harm the Fishing? 


ent that the killing of fish in this way, if 
it exists at all, is so slight that the effect 
on the numbers bf fish would never be 
noticed. 

The third contention—that outboards 
destroy the spawn or interfere with 
spawning—is the one most often raised 
and the one that has the most plausibil- 
ity. I might mention first one allegedly 
harmful effect that comes under this 
category and that has no plausibility at 
all—The film . . . of oil . . . resulting 
from frequent trips seals the doom of 
baby fish.” It is not necessary here to 
argue the question of whether oil kills 
fish. Motor boats, whether inboard or 
outboard, should not leave a film of oil 
upon the water if in good mechanical 
condition. A careless operator may 
spill gasoline or oil upon the surface 
of lake or stream, but a good motor 
burns it up clean. Furthermore, any- 
one who has used large quantities of 
oil on small ponds to kill mosquitoes 
knows that even if outboards did 
constantly leak oil, an extraordinary 
quantity would be needed to create 
a film over a lake. 


UT the anti-outboard men gen- 
erally do not base their case on 
such flimsy material as this. They 
claim, and such claims are generally 
believed, that outboards destroy 
large numbers of fish eggs by dis- 
turbing the water. A certain plausi- 
bility, again, has made this belief 
widespread. But on investigation it 
has been proved incorrect. 

In order to disturb fish spawn, 
the outboard would have to disturb 
the water below the propeller. The 
outboard could not very well run 
the propeller through or below the 
spawning ground; the water would 
be too shallow or weedy. Now, as 
all persons well informed on out- 


- board operations know, the motor dis- 


turbs the water below the propeller very 
little. It is interesting to note the experi- 
ments made in this connection by a 
member of the Michigan Conservation 
Commission. His report, in part, follows: 

“We used a high-class motor boat ... 
17 feet length, beam 52 inches. The depth 
overall—27% inches. 

“We took two 1 x 4 stakes and graded 
them carefully in foot lengths. First the 
stakes were spaced at the southwest side 
of the lake in calm, protected water 
where bluegills often nest. The bottom 
was soft marl. The depth ranged from 





four feet to four feet two inches. I put 
shelled corn between the two stakes in a 
straight line from a rowboat, using a 
two-inch-wide conductor pipe (of five- 
foot length) to ease down the corn grains 
to the bottom, being careful not to 
spread it out. The bottom, being ex- 
tremely soft, was roiled up by the slight- 
est movement. 

“After waiting ten minutes the condi- 
tion of the corn was observed through 
the clear water, the rowboat moved, and 
Mr. Clark ran the motor boat over the 
marked place at a top speed estimated 
. .. by me at twenty miles an hour. No 
effect being noticeable, the stakes were 
re-set very close to the shore between 
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two feet and two and one-half feet, and 
the entire experiment repeated. The spot 
where the power boat passed over was 
exactly two feet three inches deep. No 
effect whatever was to be discovered on 
the bottom. 

“Upon which I arrive at the conclusion 
that although disturbance of any kind 
whatsoever is undesirable for spawning 
game fish and although I wish all fishing 
were prohibited within the six-foot line 
in every lake in Michigan, yet I frankly 
admit that this could not be done based 
on the argument that propellers of power 
boats cause fish eggs to be smothered at 


W ould it ever have occurred to you that these racing hydroplanes were of benefit to the fish life? 


depths of two feet or better.”—J. Metze- 
laar, Michigan Conservation Dept. 

Slower outboard boats will, however, 
occasionally disturb the water below the 
propeller. Such a disturbance must be 
very small compared with the disturb- 
ances caused by storms, and for untold 
years fish spawn has hatched in spite of 
occasional storms. At the Shedd Aquari- 
um in Chicago, the largest in the world, 
a vigorous tumbling action, supplied by 
mechanical means, is used to duplicate 
the motion of water and wind-shaken 
weeds to facilitate the hatching of the 
spawn of fish that lay their eggs on reeds 
and under-water vegetation. Such a pro- 
cedure would not be used for a minute 
if it harmed the fish eggs. 

Finally, under the contention of 
damage to spawn, the statement is 
made that constant disturbance of 
bass spawning grounds by shadows 
passing over would frighten the 
breeders from their nests. Outboards 
do not often run continually over 
such grounds, which are found close 
to shore. If they did, some harm 
might result—yet rowboats or per- 
sons along the shore would have the 
same effect. 

It is easy to understand that at 
times a careless individual may, 
when landing or negotiating very 
shallow water, drag the propeller of 
an outboard right through a bass 
bed. In that case the spawning bed 
would certainly be destroyed, but 
the damage would be equally as 
great if some man in a rowboat dug 
an oar into the bed. 


HILE considering the possible 

harmful effects of motor-boat 
operation on fish life, it is interesting 
to note that the introduction of a 
motor boat on a lake where there 
previously have been none will re- 
sult in very poor fishing conditions for a 
few days. The fish will be frightened by 
the new addition to their environment. 
If they don’t seclude themselves in deep 
water, their usual habits of feeding will 
be so disrupted that for a few days it 
will be very hard to catch them. After 
about three days, though, they will be- 
come readjusted and cease to be dis- 
turbed by the new vibrations in the 
water: The fish will resume their normal 
life, and fishing conditions will again be- 
come as good as they were before the 
motor boat started operations. 
Now let’s (Continued on page 58) 
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Lions Can BE MEAN 







N a Cape Province infirmary lives an old hunter of 
nearly seventy. A pensioner of the Rhodesian Chartered 
Company and a victim of rheumatoid arthritis, he will 
hunt no more. But he reads all the hunting yarns he 

can get, and for two years has written me such reminiscences 
as he thought might interest me, with discretionary power 
to publish. 

So when a South African magazine recently published 
some articles by missionaries and casual tourists, depicting 
the lion as a harmless and harried beast—an opinion I did 
not agree with—I wrote my friend Pollard for his opinion. 
What follows is based on his information, as from my own 
experiences I have already emphasized leonine behavior, 
both bad and good. 

Pollard answered: “It is safe to say that no hunter of 
experience will take the lions good nature for granted, 
although each, of course, forms his estimate on his own ex- 
periences. I have met both mean and generous beasts, and 
I still believe the safest form of defense lies in attack. I 
have viewed a generous beast from a recumbent position 
beneath him, and a mean one from a tree above him; and 
if the positions had been reversed, I should not be alive 
to tell you about it!” 

Then the old man recounted the hunts referred to, which 
I will recapitulate in my own way. 

In the winter of 1910 he was trekking down country near 
Kalomo, in Northern Rhodesia, by wagon. On outspanning 
near a native kraal he was informed that lions had visited 
the cattle enclosure the previous night, and had killed three 
head. Being always keen to get a lion, Pollard decided to 
sit up for them, although he had no cartridges for his 
favorite .450-400 express and was obliged to use a Martini- 
Henri 

After supper, he obtained a hind leg of one of the dead 
beasts for bait, and erected a platform in a tree close to 
the cattle kraal. Soon after sunset he took up his position 
there alone and settled down to his vigil. Since the natives 
had driven off the lions before they had fed, he hoped that 
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The next moment 
Pollard was on his 
back and the lion 
standing over him 


they would return hungry and early. The bait had been made 
fast with a chain to a tree some twenty yards off; and as 
it was full moon, he could see clearly anything that ap- 
proached it. 

But, as often happens, the lions upset all calculations 
of probability by not returning. So from soon after sunset, 
when the moon rose, Pollard sat listening to the melancholy 
hooting of owls, the yapping of jackals, and the more lugu- 
brious voices of hyenas. He was tiring of the veld orchestra 
when it became obvious that some of its members had wind 
of the bait. 

Two hyenas flitted like shadows past it. They were ap- 
parently contemplating approach, but the harsh grunt of a 
leopard made them think better of it. As they discreetly 
withdrew, the low shape of the leopard appeared, halted and 
stared up at Pollard. He was getting afraid that he would 
have to shoot to save the bait when the beast snarled 
angrily and disappeared as silently as it came. The leopard 
had evidently spotted the watcher and took that way of let- 
ting him know it. So with some fears that the lions—if they 
came—might be just as acute, Pollard continued his watch. 


FTER listening for some hours to the various night 
sounds of the veld—which once included the distant 

roar of a lion—he concluded to go to sleep and wrapped 
himself in his blanket. Despite the uncomfortable perch, he 
dropped off to sleep, convinced that nothing was likely to 
appear. But an hour before dawn he was awakened by the 
sound of deep growls and discovered that a lioness was 
standing close to the bait, watching him. He admits that he 
had concealed himself badly, and any animal as cautious 
as a lion could easily spot him if it chose to glance upward. 
He took the lioness’ growl to be a challenge and a threat; 
so, raising his rifle quietly, he aimed for her shoulder. As 
the shot rang out she bounded off with a snarl almost as 
loud as a roar, and fell in some grass about fifty yards off. 
Although he could not see her, he heard her growling at in- 
tervals until dawn arrived, and guessed that she was badly 
wounded. But though he remained very vigilant in the hope 
that her mate would appear, nothing else came near; and at 
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By W. S. CHADWICK 
















daylight the barking of dogs and the crowing of cocks at the kraal told 
him that the hunt was over, for that night at least. 

Then a boy from the village arrived with an extra gun and two dogs, 
and they went cautiously to where the lioness had lain. There was a 
good deal of dark blood, but she had managed to move away before 
daylight came. They followed the spoor for a few hundred yards and 
found wet blood in a dry river bed, where she had evidently lain 
down just before they arrived. And the dogs confirmed the fact that 
she was still close by scuttling off for home as they got her wind. 

After examining the spoor, Pollard and the native went on. When 
they left the river bed, they got into grass about four feet high. Track- 
ing there without dogs was both difficult and dangerous; so after set- 
ting fire to the grass, Pollard went back to the wagons for breakfast. f 
His night’s vigil was ended; but, although he did not know it, a very 
terrifying adventure was close at hand in daylight. 


_ breakfast, he and the native returned and followed 
the spoor beyond the burned patch, without seeing any sign 
of the lioness. But on searching the veld for her with his glasses 
he was surprised to see a fine male lion moving leisurely along 
in open country, despite the late hour. Pollard lost no time in 
following what looked like a good trophy. 

The lion was moving parallel to his own line of advance, but 
about two hundred and fifty yards from it. He had given no 
sign of seeing the hunters, but had they attempted to follow 
from behind they would have given him their wind. So Pollard 
tried to pass and get ahead of him unseen. There was a ridge 
some distance ahead, and he made for it, 
leaving the lion to his own devices. But 
on reaching the ridge and looking around, 
they found that the lion had van- 
ished. It transpired a few minutes 
later that he was watching them 
from behind a clump of grass 
which had escaped the fire, some 
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by their stealthy approach, which he 

had only spotted at close quarters. 

Pollard said he felt confident of stop- 

ping the beast, and so kept his nerve. But when 

he threw up the rifle, he could not catch the fine 

fore sight, to which he was unaccustomed, and perhaps 

also because he was standing in the shadow of a tree. 

So with no real bead he fired “into the brown,” 

and the bullet passed over the low line of the lion’s 
rush. 

The next moment Pollard was flat on his back and 
the lion was standing over him. He looked up and saw 
the beast’s head turned away to the river; and as the 
lion was growling fiercely, my friend concluded that he 
was watching the boy. So Pollard shouted to the latter 
to shoot, and at once the lion turned his open mouth 
hey toward the man’s face. As he put up his right hand 

“ to protect his face the brute seized it in his teeth 
with vicious force. 

, . Then the native fired, and the lion at once left Pol- 
thirty yards from ard to spring after him. With fine discretion and ad- 
where Pollard mmirable speed the native shot up the nearest tree, 
and the boy from beneath which he had fired. For some time the 
stood searching the ion stood growling beneath it, looked once or twice 
veld for him. undecidedly toward Pollard, lying motionless on the 
This knowledge ground, and then stalked off into the bush. 
came to them 
when the lion E got up with difficulty, and with the boy’s help 
sudden- reached the village. There he lay down in a hut 
~\ ly broke with the feeling that his right hip was paralyzed. He 
coverand said he had felt no fear or pain until then, but once in 
charged the village he became obsessed with the curious fear 
straight at them with that the lion would follow his spoor and kill him! 
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open mouth. He came The next day he was carried by natives forty miles 

with the usuai amaz- down the line, and from there taken into Livingstone. 

The lion dashed with a ing speed and terrify- In the meantime he had treated his wounds with 
thunderous roar after ing grunts, and must permanganate of potash, and had so avoided blood- 
the racing natives have been enraged poisoning. Nevertheless he (Continued on page 66) 
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Rk Chunk and the Dry Line 


A practical article for the bass fisherman who wants to catch bass 


T is bass nature to smash something 

moving on or near the surface of the 

water. Most anglers know this, or, if 

they don’t, can very easily prove it 
by dropping a frog in the water near a 
bed of lily-pads. Those of a sporting turn 
of mind can pick up a little tackle money 
at the same time by betting with the 
skeptical against the luckless amphi- 
bian’s chances of survival. And _ that 
brings us to the matter of top-water 
lures, particularly the peer of the group, 
the pork chunk. 

For all its unprepossessing appearance 
—merely a thick white piece of meat 
trimmed with a bit of red cloth—pork 
chunk is the aristocrat of casting-rod 
lures. Mastery of its technique lifts an 
angler a rung up the ladder of pisca- 
torial achievement. Even the haughty 
dry-fly purist, in all fairness, can hardly 
look askance at the pork-chunk caster, 


-for the latter’s swiftly moving lure rep- 


resents as much skill as his own more 
delicate and more beautiful creation. 

Indeed, although the two lures are en- 
tirely unlike in substance and 
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on the surface, arousing the predatory 
instincts of the fish. No other lure is hit 
more savagely, and few can produce as 
many strikes. 

Not a natural floater, pork chunk is 
fished by the dry-line method—the high- 
est form of bait casting. The pork-chunk 
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caster holds his rod well up and reels 
rapidly, so that only the lure touches the 
surface. This is a rather simple matter. 
Having proper tackle is half the battle. 


Since the chunk is held on top of the 
water, it can readily be seen that a long 
rod is an advantage. Most pork-chunk 
casters use rods 6 feet or 6 feet 3 inches 
long. For bass fishing I use a tournament 
rod of the latter length, designed for 
half-ounce weights. With this I use an 
open reel with an aluminum spool and a 
0-pound-test line. A heavier rod and line 
can be used, of course, and many prefer 
a level-wind reel. 

The line should be square braid, not 
water-proofed. Round lines do not wrap 
tightly on the reel when dry, but form 
loops and snarls that cause no end of 
trouble. Since the pork-chunk line never 
gets very wet, being pulled under only 
when a fish takes the lure, its life is some- 
what longer than that of other lines. It 
is best to use one line exclusively for this 
kind of fishing, and most anglers who 
alternate between pork chunk and deep- 
going lures carry two reels with a line 
on each and change reels when changing 
lures. Some carry two complete outfits 
—rods, reels and all. 

Those who do not have 6- 


appearance, there are certain Excellent big-mouth water. Pork chunk reaches the height of foot rods are not barred from 
its effectiveness in places like this 


parallels between pork chunk 
and dry fly. Both are surface 
lures. Each imitates, or aims 
to imitate, a living creature: 
the dry fly, an insect; the pork 
chunk a frog, swimming mouse 
or flopping bug. Users of both 
lures become students of fish 
habits and understand them 
better than do most. other 
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anglers. Finally, each lure, to 
attain the height of its possi- 
bilities, must have rather spe- 
cialized tackle. 

Primarily a lure for large- 
mouth bass, pork chunk will 
take almost any fresh-water 
fish from a large rock bass to 
a muskalonge. Properly han- 
dled, it becomes a thing alive 
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pork-chunk casting, for the lure 
can be handled with a 5'-foot 
rod, or even with a 5-foot stick. 
I have caught a lot of bass by 
casting pork chunk with such 


—. 


Fig. 4 


rods and got my introduction 
to this lure with them. The 
longer rod, of course, facili- 
tates the handling of the lure 
and gives it better action and 
also gives the angler consider- 
able advantage in striking and 
playing fish. 

Having once tried this fasci- 
nating lure, which gives to bait- 
casting all of the thrills of fly- 
fishing, it is unlikely that any 
angler will be satisfied until he 
has a complete pork-chunk out- 
fit. Probably he will find the 
long rod very much to his lik- 
ing for casting all lures, and 
I have no doubt that it will 
soon become his favorite. Cast- 
ing with a 6-foot rod is a grace- 
ful, effortless wrist movement, 
and the lure can be placed with 
far greater accuracy than is 
possible with shorter rods 
which require a longer arm 
swing. Many top-notch casters 
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use 6-foot rods exclusively, having them 
in different weights to meet their vari- 
ous requirements. 

The pork-chunk hook should have a 
truly efficient weed guard. The hinged 
weed-guard type is a favorite among 
chunk casters. The guard protects the 
hook in the thickest lily-pads or rushes, 
but does not prevent the angler from 
hooking a striking bass or pike. A No. 
4/0 hook is a good size for large-mouth, 
although for small-mouth I prefer a 
smaller, hook. 

Now, having assembled the tackle, let 
us start the actual fishing. In order that 
the chunk be under constant control, it 
should be moving as it hits the water, 
and this means that you should start 
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reeling the moment it strikes, or even a 
little before. If this is done, you can 
throw a surprisingly long line and still 
keep it riding the surface. Try only short 
casts until you are familiar with the pro- 
cedure. Indeed, in actual fishing it is 
best to use the shortest line possible, for 
it is rather difficult to hook a striking fish 
when an extremely long line is thrown. 

When retrieving, reel only fast enough 
to hold the lure‘ on the surface and keep 
the line taut. This method, in which the 
angler simply keeps the chunk moving 
across the surface, is the basic one in 
pork-chunk fishing, and all others are 
modifications of it. The objective is to 
make the lure resemble a swimming 
mouse. The more slowly the lure is re- 
trieved, the more deadly it is. 

Some anglers prefer to give the lure 
some additional action by manipulating 
the rod tip. A very good method, I have 
found, is to reel very slowly and keep 
the lure constantly kicking and flopping 
on the surface by twitching the rod tip 
slightly. I worked out this method after 
observing one day the antics of a large 
luna-moth that had fallen on the water. 

To me, the most interesting and the 
most significant part of this incident was 
the fact that the three or four small bass 
which rushed the moth with such frenzy 
while he was struggling on the surface 
paid not the slightest attention to him 
after he was dead, and the remains 
floated unmolested on the water for some 
time. With the rod tip I imitate as nearly 
as I can the moth’s frantic efforts to rise, 
and while I probably produce only a 
crude parody of the original it is very 
effective. I generally use the regular 
commercial chunks shown in Figure 1, 
which are rather light and respond well 
to the movements of the rod tip. 

A friend of mine who is very success- 
ful with pork chunk makes his lure imi- 
tate a swimming frog. He pulls his rod 
backward sharply at intervals, mean- 
while reeling steadily. This produces a 
momentary slacking of the line which 
allows the lure to go just under the sur- 
face. As the slack is taken up by the 
reel the chunk shoots forward and comes 
to the surface exactly as a frog does. 
(A frog swims underneath the water, 
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coming to the surface occa- 
sionally to breathe.) My 
friend cuts his own chunks, \ 
making them with the scow- \ 
shaped front shown in Figure 
2, claiming that this gives 
them a better “hop.” He uses 
a weedless hook with a spin- 
ner on the shaft, although 
most pork-chunk casters pre- 
fer to eliminate all possible 
weight, since heavy lures are 
harder to keep on the surface. 

When manipulating the rod 
tip, be careful that you do not 
foul the line on the top or 
produce so much slack line 
that you cannot hook a fish 
when he strikes. The pork- 
chunk caster must constantly 
be on the alert, for with his 
lure it is difficult to set the 
hook and strikes come with 
greater frequency than with 
almost any other lure. The 
true test of a pork-chunk 
caster’s ability is not the num- 
ber of fish he raises but the 
number of striking fish that 
he hooks. 


MOST interesting meth- 

od is explained in a let- 
ter from Frank Patch of 
Marcellus, Michigan, a pork- 
chunk caster for thirty-five 
years. Mr. Patch uses two 
chunks, rigging them as shown 
in Figure 5. Such chunks, of 
course, should be just half the 
size of a single chunk. To me, 
this seems to be the chief ad- 


vantage of the arrangement, Keep the rod tip well up when retrieving. It is not 





for bass generally hit small always necessary to hold it as high as this, however 


lures more readily than large 
ones. Mr. Patch, however, gives us some- 
thing to think about when he says, “I 
have caught two at once about twenty- 
five times.” 

Most bait casters have caught two fish 
on one plug, but very few have done it 
twenty-five times,evenin thirty-five years. 
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Mr. Patch cuts his chunks as shown in 
Figure 3, explaining that the concave 
front offers more resistance to the water 
than a straight or a slanting front and 
enables the angler to reel very slowly 
and still keep his line taut. Very likely, 
other pork-chunk casters have worked 
out other methods. 

All methods, however, require that the 
rod tip be kept up so that the lure will 
be held on the surface. The picture 
shows how the rod can be held on a 
long cast. It is not always necessary to 
hold it as high as this, however, and on 
casts of ordinary length I simply hold the 
rod in front of me with the end of the 
butt at waist level. The rod tip should 


point forward slightly, so that the fish 
can be struck. 

The natural haunts of the large-mouth 
bass, lily-pads, thick weed beds and 
rushes, where many lures are useless, are 
the best places to use pork chunk. With 
its effective weed guard this lure is al- 
most never hung up; indeed, it has bet- 
ter action when being reeled through 
such obstructions. One is always certain 
of finding fish in such places. 

The feeding hours, early morning and 
evening, offer the best fishing, of course, 
but the large-mouth bass, unlike his 
small-mouth cousin, is not essentially a 
deep-water fish and often on the hottest 
summer days can be found sunning him- 
self at the surface in these locations. 
Experienced fly fishermen pick him off 
with bass bugs and feather minnows 
from around pads and weed beds at noon 
as well as daybreak, but it is doubtful if 
their offerings are more effective than 
the one that has motion as its basic ap- 
peal. Then, too, such work puts a severe 
strain on a fly rod. The weed guard on 
the pork-chunk hook prevents a fish 
from fouling the lure in the vegetation. 

When fishing in lily-pads, it is a good 
plan to cast the lure to a pad, let it lie 
there a moment and then pull it into 
the water. This eliminates splashes. Pork 
chunk can also be cast to the beach with- 
out danger of its tangling in vegetation, 
loose sticks or (Continued on page 59) 
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iography ofa Sportsman 


The life story of a typical American who loved to hunt and fish 


By AUSTIN D. HAIGHT 
Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


¥ ‘HE city boy goes to the country for the summer and 
meets Bart, a boy of his own age. Together they explore 

the fields and streams. The principal sport consists of inten- 
sive woodchuck hunting. Parents forbid firearms, but this 
handicap is overcome by an enthusiastic dog and some rusty 
traps. Also there are frogs and turtles and eels to be caught, 
and bullheads and sunfish. And then came trout. The big one 
that lived under the bridge and many smaller ones furnished 
real sport for two boys living in the age of ‘“‘snarin’, hookin’ 
and spearin’.” Air rifles came next, and with them came the 
usual pranks that get boys with air guns in trouble. A .22 
rifle was then added to the arsenal, followed by a Harpers 
Ferry musket, a .32-20 rifle and a 12-bore shotgun. Sport 
ranged from shooting woodchucks and ruffed grouse to hunt- 
ing foxes and deer. Pickerel skittering one day and trout 
fishing the next made the summer pass quickly. Then a big 
event took place. For the first time, trout were caught with 
artificial flies, and forthwith a fisherman became an angler. 


PART VII 


ROM this time, I began to learn the names of the flies, 
which was not an arduous task, as I used only five or 
six in those days of plenty. They were limited to the 
two Coachmen, the Brown Hackle, the Professor and 
the Black Gnat. All were good, but the first three were stand- 
ard. As a matter of fact, if we could not catch trout on a 
Brown Hackle, it was strange; if they failed to take a Coach- 
man, we usually thought it an off day, or there were no fish. 
For years I used a three-foot leader with a Coachman for the 
tail fly and a Brown Hackle for a dropper. I never knew any- 
thing else, and did not have to. These were good day or night. 

I never used the old man’s hen-feather flies after the first 
day, for the above reason, but there have been times when I 
have had to resort to other stratagems. 

In the spring when the water is high and cold or in the 
summer after a heavy rain I have used a trout fin, fished 
deep, as any wet fly would be fished under similar conditions. 
It is an old practice among our fishermen and is perfectly 
simple. 

The anal fin is cut from the fish with a fair amount of 
meat, and is placed on a small snelled hook, probably a 
No. 10. This is cast to the end of the pool, allowed to sink 
a few inches and then brought up the pool with short, jerky 
motions. It is deadly when the condi- 
tions are right. The chief trouble is to 
get the first fin. 

Several times I have been with others 
who stuck to their flies, not knowing 





More flies were added and a book to keep them in. The rod 
which had been the apple of my eye became heavy and 
lacked balance. I had to have a lighter one. Many of these 
needs were met by repeated visitations to my brothers’ kits, 
and in the end I gathered a collection which met all of my 
requirements. It makes me blush when I figure up the cost. 
However, this is an account of the pleasant things of life, 
not a confession of human weakness, and I shall leave the 
matter of cost with the single remark that it was high enough. 

These have been the transitory stages of my evolution 
from the snarer and hooker, through the bait stage and up to 
the fly. All of this time I had been catching brook or speckled 
trout, a fish I prefer to all others, but it took the brown trout 
to lead me to even greater heights. 

About twenty-five years ago the German or brown trout 
were introduced into some of our larger streams, and they 
grew rapidly both in size and number. In my opinion, this fish 
is not to be compared with the native trout either as food or 
for beauty; but since the auto has made it possible for more 
and more of the brethren from the city to enjoy their favorite 
sport, the streams have become so depleted that without the 
brown there would be no fishing at all. He is wary enough to 
hold his own right up to the city limits; and whether we like 
him or not, he is all we have in many of the streams. Many 
of us have come to the same pass as the cowboy who was 
playing a crooked roulette wheel because it was the only one 
in town. 

While the brown trout takes bait freely in the spring 
and during freshets, he is not an easy fish to tempt with 
artificial lures. He most decidedly wants what he wants and 
only when he wants it. 


Y whole stock of flies had to be revamped when I began 
I to fish for brownies. The old faithfuls of speckled-trout 
days had to be discarded and new patterns added. After many 
trials I have sifted down the lot to certain flies as being the 
most reliable in their season for my particular locality. If 
these fail, it is a poor day to fish. They are, in order of 
utility: the Cahills (light and dark), Shoemaker, Junglecock, 
March Brown and Barrington. For some years I have used a 
Shoemaker with a Junglecock wing that seems to be more 
effective than either of the two. The Hare’s Ear has its place 
for a very limited time in the early season. 
Then, too, I have something I call a Doodle Bug, which 


He usually falls down and fills his waders 










this trick. They caught one or two fish. 
while I had all I wanted 
The larger fish seem to be 
attracted to this bait, and 
they hit it viciously. Five 
years ago, with a party of 
three, on a day when they 
would not rise I caught by 
this method eighteen out of 
twenty-four taken 

My fishing life became 
more complicated. I had to 
have leaders, and as I grew 
older and the fishing poorer 
the leaders grew longer. 
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has been deadly in high 
water at any season. I ran 
across this lure on the 
stream ten years ago. At 
one of our best pools I met a fellow fisherman, and I 
sat down to watch him. He cast a beautiful fly, and a 
good fish rose short of it. Calmly he sat down and tied 
on a bucktail that looked as large as a cigarette. This he cast 
below the fisk and used it as I would a fin. How it worked! 

My Doodle Bug is nothing but a long-shanked hook, about 
No. 6, with a black body and a tuft of long bucktail tied on the 
top. All told, it is three inches long. I have tied several and have 
had them made for me, and I find that to have this lure most 
effective the black body must show and practically all of the 
hair must be on top. To the fish this must look like a minnow on its back. 
In Canada this is so effective on squaretails that I never use it except 
when fishing for the pot. 

There are times when the brown will not rise to anything you offer him, 
and in this respect he differs from our native trout. I have never seen the 
time I could not tempt an occasional native to take one of many offerings. 
The brown, however, has one weakness, and it has brought me to the 
most delightful method of fishing. He likes his flies dry. 

It is due to this fish that I have adopted the dry fly and use it from 
the first warm days in the spring until the end of the season. This is no 
strong-arm work; it is as delicate as playing the violin. The flies are dif- 
ferent, as is the rest of the tackle. They imitate more exactly living 
insects; they are oiled and float on the surface of the water as lightly as 
thistle-down. The fly is not tied on snells, but on eyed hooks. These are 
tied on the end of a 714-foot tapered leader and are much smaller than 
wet flies, No. 10 being large and Nos. 12 to 16 being the usual size in my 
kit. The line should be tapered, and the rod light with plenty of back- 
bone. The cast is made upstream, and as the fly floats back the slack line 
is stripped in by the left hand without placing a drag on the fly. 

To lay a good dry fly thirty or forty feet away so that it looks like a 
lighting insect and to strike a 12-inch fish with a delicate motion of the 
wrist, aided only by a zephyr of a rod, is perfection. But before I reached 
this stage I had hung innumerable flies in the noses of good fish which I 
struck too hard, and I had exhausted my vocabulary on the rises I had 
missed and the back casts that had found their last resting places in high 
trees, regardless of their distance from the water. 

I once started a chap in this gentle art on a stream that flowed through 
a pasture. There was but a single tree for half a mile. As we parted I 
gave him my pincers, some oil and four extra flies, in case of loss. He 
insisted that he would not need the extras. It was half an hour before I 
returned to where I expected to find him. While I was wondering where 
he could possibly be I looked up into this tree. There he was, straining and 
reaching to get something. I did not have to ask what; I knew. 

“What are you doing up there?” I inquired. 


IS face was red as he looked down at me. “Doing? Hell's bells, I’m 

after my last fly! There’s a peach of a fish in that pool,” he said. 
indicating the one just above, ‘‘and every time he rises this d— tree just 
reaches out and catches my fly. Why, there must be a dollar’s worth of 
them up here.” 

Dry flies are like bees; they love to gather in swarms in the highest 
trees, where I imagine they laugh at our futile attempts to dislodge them. 

One of the greatest pleasures of fishing is to have an understanding and 
sympathetic companion. In this respect I have been particularly fortu- 
nate. Bart is not a fly-fisherman, and we seldom go fishing of late years. 
The man I call my dry-fly friend meets all of the requirements. He is 
usually all wet, but not in the same sense in which my daughter uses the 
expression. He simply overestimates the length of his boots or falls down 
and fills his waders. 

We fish a great deal together and make a good team. We always fish 
side by side and net each other’s fish. In this way we share each other's 
pleasures and spend an afternoon in perfect cooperation and friendship. 
If the fishing is not good, we can sit and smoke a pipe. This is fishing as 
I like it. 

3etween us, I suppose our collection of dry (Continued on page 61) s 






I didn’t have to 
ask what he was 
reaching for 
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OHN is a good doctor, and to be a first-rate medical man 
one must have science plus. The “plus” often saves the 
patient. 

The medico and I had planned a long canoe trip 
down the Ashepoo River, one of the ponderous tidal streams 
of the South Carolina low country. Last-minute preparations, 
on which the outdoorsman dotes, were interrupted by the 
appearance of my friend. There was a doleful look in his 
eyes. 

“Can’t go,” he moaned without preliminary, and if you’ve 
ever bothered with doctors you know how I felt. 

“Can't go?” I shouted. “You're letting me down again?” 

“Yes. I can’t leave Morris Blakely.” 

I knew Blakely; and while he was a bit green about the 
gills, I hardly imagined his condition to be serious. He was 
the pet plutocrat of the community, the sort of man you 
thought of as living forever. 

“What’s the matter with Morris?” was my natural query. 

John answered absently, “I’ve got to learn something about 
roses.” 

“Roses?” I looked at the Doctor a bit closer. He’d had a 
narrow squeak himself not so long before. In fact, he was 
none too husky now and needed the trip. 

“Roses?” I asked again. “What’s roses got to do with 
Morris?” 

“Tt’s this way,” he sighed. “Roses are nice to smell and 
they look good, but I don’t care a tinker’s darn about growing 
them. Morris, on the other hand, can almost make them talk. 
He fusses with them like a dowager with a toy Pekingese. 
Some of these days he will breed out the thorns.” 

“Still in the dark,” I muttered. 

I was irritated. For a year this trip had been in the offing. 
Down the river, across the sound, maybe a bit outside if the 
weather wasn’t too rough; camping on the way and winding 
up, when we were tired of water travel, at John’s camp on 
Battery Creek to rest, fish and loaf in the salt air. All the 
roses in the world weren’t worth one full day of such a trip. 

The Doctor continued patiently: “Morris is a nut about 
business. He has first-debenture bonds for hors d’euvres and 
dessert. He walks, talks, thinks, eats nothing but securities. 
He’s the first man on Faker’s Row in the morning, and he 


The little outfit that brought us safely through the storm 





Your Hobbies Keep 


It’s not what you do when you're working that measures 


the fullness or the length of your life 





locks the place up at night. Business is with him twenty-four 
hours a day. He has ticker colic, and he’s about to crack. 

“The one thing, aside from business, that he knows and 
loves is roses. He can look at a rose and reconstruct its fam- 
ily tree. He knows all the scandal that might be connected 
with an itinerant bee and the pollen from a backslider. Noth- 
ing is going to bring Morris out but a ride on his hobby—a 
good stiff ride, and it’s up to me to make him ride it. I 
can’t go.” 

There you are! Science plus. John was going to assimilate 
a lot of information about roses. Morris was to be put into 
his garden and kept there by the persistence of his own 
doctor. It wasn’t enough to thump him, X-ray him, pump 
out his breakfast, test his blood, relieve him of a few hundred 
dollars, make a diagnosis and prescribe. John was going to 
give the medicine by a simulated interest in Blakely’s pet 
passion. 

Nor was it strange that a few months later John knew a 
lot about roses and Morris had his old pep. That is, it wasn’t 
strange to me. Unless he reads this and recognizes his pseu- 
donym, Blakely will never know that roses cured him. When 
I congratulated a somewhat weary medical man on the suc- 
cess of his scheme, he replied, ““Your hobbies keep you sane.” 


OW that was a thought. It lingered with me while I 

thumbed the pages of a recent catalogue. It whispered 
its honeyed suggestion in my ear as I wrote the check for a 
new camera I had coveted for a long time—a camera that 
might record for me the birds and animals I loved to watch. 
It was on my tongue when, by innuendo, the Lady of the 
House contrasted my extravagance with the need of a new 
rug for the library. Yes, like a good parrot I repeated the 
words as I had heard them. 

But you can’t argue with women. The good lady’s answer 
was the gentle equivalent of “Sez you!” And when I opined 
that I had just two hobbies, and she was the other one, the 
new rug became a certainty. Nor was it a cheap affair. 

Thus it was that when I saw John again I asked in some 
disgust about his horticultural venture. 

“I’m an expert,” he replied; “and unless I watch my 
step, Morris will have me down with rose fever yet.” 

“Uh-huh. Your hobbies keep you 
sane—your infernal roses cost me a 
couple of new reels and another 
motor.” 

When I told him the circumstances, 
he replied that it served me right, 
stealing his thunder, as it were. 


. HAT’S the way with you writ- 

ing fellows. We furnish the 
ideas, and you make the money. I’m 
glad you didn’t get to take pictures of 
alligators and herons and other things 
that inhabit the Low Country. If a 
snake bit me, you’d photograph me 
first and treat me later.” 

“Calm down, Hippocrates; calm 
down,” was my reply. “You're looking 
seedy yourself. Tonight we varnish 
the old rod, and tomorrow we start 
on a trip. We’re going places, you and 
I. The fish are scared to death.” 

He looked at me shrewdly with a 
tiny, tired smile at the corner of his 
mouth. “Am I the Greek chorus to 
carry your play along, or are you giv- 
ing me a dose of my own medicine?” 
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You Sane 


By 
ELMER RANSOM 


“Both. Also, I need the trip, and the birds are nesting at 
the Bank.” 

“Pictures,” he sighed. “You want pictures. You'll talk of 
ray filters, panchromatic films, Scheiner ratings and speed 
lenses until I'll wish for Morris and the rose garden.” 

I didn’t answer him because it was all beside the point. 
The camera is only a crutch for my lame excuses, an aid to 
the rod and gun, a lure when the fishing is poor or the seasons 
closed. Just because I’ve taken some several thousand pic- 
tures that only I appreciate doesn’t make me a camera 
crank. Now it’s different with John. He is a fanatic. Fishing 
is his eternal weakness—and oh, what a sorry fisherman he 
is, but I didn’t mention it. I’m charitable that way. 


FF we went on a crazy trip, several miles out to sea in 

an open, square-stern, 15-foot canoe powered with a 
single-cylinder outboard motor. I defy any man to think of 
business or profession under such conditions—that is, unless 
he be a parson. There are immediate concerns to take your 
mind off all your other troubles. 

Arriving at the Bank, we found birds in plenty—willets, 
shearwaters, terns and sandpipers, with a colony of dignified 
pelicans on another bar near by. The willets were just over 
their nesting, ‘and there were thousands of them on the tiny 
sand spit that barely kept its head above high tide. There 
were hundreds of dead young birds, probably drowned in 
some sudden storm that had swept over the nesting places. 

The Doctor broke out his tackle, and soon I heard his reel 
sing and watched him land a 6-foot shark. 

“Little fellow,” he sighed. “His big brother just took off 
my wire leader and hook. He’s still out there, and he’s 
hungry, if it comforts you for the return trip in that dinky 
canoe you risked my life in.” 

“Put your confidence in the skipper,” I replied. “I got you 
here, didn’t I? And isn’t fishing your hobby? And isn’t this a 
grand place to fish? And don’t you want to get sane again?” 

“Again!” he snorted. “I need a guardian for coming on 
such a fool trip.” 

A royal tern tipped up the beach. He is a gallant, interesting 
bird, feeding his mate with all the ceremony of courtship 
when she nests. I crept closer to catch him with my tele- 
photo lens. 

Then I heard the hum of the reel again, and saw John 
strike and bend back against the power of a running fish. His 
rod was arched like a drawn bow The fish took out some hun- 
dred yards of line, and then broke down the beach. He came 
to the top of a great green roller beyond the breakers, swirled 
downward, and flipped his tail at his antagonist. 

“A channel bass!” yelled John. “Oh, you beauty!” 

It was fifteen minutes before the tired warrior came in to 
the steady, killing pressure of the light rod. A valiant foe, the 
channel bass—a beautiful bronzed creature that reflects a 
thousand sparkling lights when the sun strikes his burnished 
scales. Perhaps the sailfish or the flashing tarpon is more 
beautiful—I’m not sure. 

John slid the fish into the shallow water and gently released 
the hook. Tired, the fighter lay still for a moment, his gills 
opening and closing. Then he moved a little bit and, finding he 
was free, swam slowly into the rolling froth of the breakers. 

“Usually they turn ’em loose because they’re too small to 
keep,” said John. “He was too big. No room for him and for 
us in that boat of yours.” 

A grayish haze had crept up from the southeast. A tiny 
ripple seemed to fret the oily surface of the sea; birds began 
to circle, anxious, crying. On the horizon a dirty gray cloud 
grew from the size of a pocket handkerchief until now it 
hung pendulous and funnel-shaped from the zenith. I spoke 
of it to John, and he examined the sky critically. 





When so occupied, your worries vanish 


“Nothing to worry about yet,” he replied. “Just a thunder- 
head. Get out your tackle.” 

The big fish was too much to resist; so I joined the doctor 
at his fishing. After a time we had two small bass of about fif- 
teen pounds each, fine makings for the camp pot, and we kept 
them. I hooked and lost a larger fish. 

Once more I mentioned the overcast sky. The cloud had 
spread until it swirled overhead like dirty smoke—black, 
wisp-like, threatening. Storms are sudden, and often deadly to 
small craft along the Southern coast. 


LOOKED at John as his line began to run out. He struck 

hard, and the fish moved so fast that the green fuzz from 
his line flew off against the pressure of the leather thumb 
drag. Minute after minute he fought the fish, while the storm 
drew closer and closer. p 

“Cut your line,” I urged at last. “We must get away.” 

“Not yet,” he grunted. “No hurry.” 

I knew the gleam in his eye; I had seen it before. Men look 
like that when the battle fever is on them. It’s the sort of 
thing that recharges the cells of existence. Struggle—combat 
—the essence of life; the foe of monotony. 

Yes, I’m quite sure that the zest of the game to the busi- 
ness man or the deadly routine of the clerical worker or the 
lure of accomplishment to the professional man must be off- 
set by a well-ridden hobby to preserve balance and sanity. In 
the absolute, complete relaxation (Continued on page 60) 
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UST an ordinary, every-day cur dog 
of the streets in a little country 
town he was, of a mottled, dingy 
yellowish brown and white. If you 

looked hard, you could make out faint 
traces of setter, fainter traces of pointer, 
with the rest just common dog. 

Bum was his name, and bum he was 
by habits and instincts. He had no home 
because nobody owned him; nobody 
could own him, in fact, for he preferred 
absolute freedom to ownership. The 
garbage can afforded him a livelihood, 
and among others of his kind he was the 
champion pariah. Cringing and slinking, 
he made his way from place to place. The 
boys—if they could catch him—tied tin 
cans to his tail and followed him with 
hoots and jeers as he went yelping down 
the street. Courage he had none; he was 
never known to fight another dog or to 
defend himself if attacked. “Run” was 
his motto; and if he couldn't run, he 
would lie down and roll over on his back 
and submit tamely until the other dog 
tired 

And yet, you know the old saying 
about there being some good in the worst 
of us, or words to that effect. Well, old 
Bum had one redeeming feature: he 
knew and understood quail. Without 
breeding, without training, without a sin- 
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gle attribute that ordinarily goes to make 
up the bird dog, Bum was one of the 
best quail dogs I ever shot over. 

Someone had discovered the fact quite 
by accident and told it to an unbelieving 
crowd gathered at the village store. It 
seems that this man had been out hunt- 
ing the day before and on entering the 
outskirts of the village had discovered 
Bum in a pea patch on a dead point. 
Astonished? He could hardly believe his 
eyes. For some minutes he watched 
quietly to see what would happen, but 
Bum never moved. Occasionally the dog 
turned his head just a trifle and rolled 
his eyes slightly, as much as to say, “Why 
don’t you come and get ‘em? I’m doing 
my part.” 

Convinced at last that the dog had 
birds, the man approached him from the 
rear to flush the covey. Did the dog rush 
in and scatter the birds? He did not. 
He stood like a statue. The man passed 
him. Five feet, ten feet in front of his 
nose—and there was an explosion. A bird 
dropped with each barrel, and Bum was 
away without orders. Straight to the first 
bird he went, picked it up and laid it at 
the man’s feet. Then he got the second 
one and received the praise and petting 
that was his due. 

And it was a different Bum from the 


BUM 


A town cur that knew things about quail 





By EDWIN M. TASBROUCK 
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Bum was one of the best quail dogs I ever shot over 


Bum of the village. Head up, tail up, 
with a look in his eyes as much as to 
say “I am come into my own.” Where 
did he get it? I don’t know. Born in him, 
I suppose. In appearance he was just the 
ordinary cur dog of the small Southern 
country town. Any bird-dog man could 
make out faint traces of setter. Or was 
it pointer? Possibly beth were repre- 
sented in the ancestry of that yellowish 
brown and white outcast. 


NCREDULOUS at first, the crowd 

finally accepted the statement at face 
value, and each and every one secretly 
determined to secure Bum for his own 
particular property. Strangely enough, 
the cur now had plenty of friends. In 
fact, everybody who owned a gun had 
designs on him, but the dog had some- 
thing to say about that. 

Bum had never had a master and 
did not intend to have one now. No one 
could do anything with him. Occasionally 
someone succeeded in catching him and 
shutting him up for the morrow’s shoot. 
He was taken to the field under heavy 
leash. Once loose in the open, the dog’s 
whole bearing changed. No cringing, 
crouching cur was he, but a stanch ani- 
mal that carried himself proudly and 
hunted faithfully. Then near the close 














of the day he would slip off and disap- 
pear. There was simply no keeping him. 
He would stay with no one. Confined, he 
gnawed his way out. Tied, he chewed 
himself loose. No matter how long a man 
succeeded in holding him by force, he 
was off like a shot at the first opportunity. 
Now I come into the picture. I did 
not own a bird dog at the time, but Bum 
was anybody’s dog and I determined to 
annex him. I had seen him work and 
knew his worth. I stole a march on the 
other fellows by starting in the sum- 
mer-time, long before the hunting sea- 
son, and with a well-laid campaign. I be- 
gan by tossing him bits of meat and 
speaking kindly to him but making no 
particular effort to get near him. Grad- 
ually I tolled him closer and closer until 
one day he actually took food from my 
hand. Later he allowed me to scratch 
his head and throat and to pat him. 


INALLY he was tolled to the house, 

where a dish of meat awaited him on 
the back porch. This dish was always 
kept filled, and it didn’t take him long 
to learn that a meal always awaited him 
there. Strict instructions had been given 
that under no circumstances was anyone 
to make any advances whatever. He 
merely came and went as he chose. 

One day, when passing my gate, he 
came to my whistle and allowed me to 
pat him. I fed him as usual, and to my 
surprise he curlet! up at my feet and 
finally went to sleep. I made no move 
toward him, but talked to him a long 
time. This eventually became an almost 
daily occurrence, and he seemed to think 
my house was his home. 

I told the town children that I had 
definitely adopted Bum and to let him 
alone; that he was now my dog and that 
I would resent any interference with him 
on their part. One day he came running 
to the house, crouching and cringing as 
of yore, with a tin can tied to his tail. 
I never found out who did it, but I was 
glad, for he had come at once to me, the 
only friend he felt he had. My home was 
his one haven of refuge. 

I built him a little house in the wood- 
shed—all his own. He was not tied, but 
free to go and come as he pleased, and 
it was getting to be mostly “come” with 
him now. True, I was the only one who 
could approach him—he promptly va- 
moosed if anyone else came near—but 
that suited me. He was a one-man dog, 
and I was that man—I had won out. 

The hunting season drew near, and I 
began to wonder if all my pains and all 
my trouble had possibly been wasted on 
a really worthless cur, and if what I had 
previously witnessed had been merely a 
flash in the pan. But 
it was evident that I 
didn’t know Bum. 

Every hunter in 
town tried to borrow ‘ 
the dog, for by now aD 
he was generally con- K\ 
ceded to be my dog. ) 
Nothing doing! In the 3 
first place, nobody 
could lay hand on 
him, and when it was 
suggested that I fasten 
a cord to him with 






Bum 


which they could take him by force I 
saw red and said things I was sorry for 
afterward. Bum trusted me, and so long 
as he did and stuck to me no tether of 
any description should mar the perfect 
confidence he had in me; he should al- 
ways be foot-loose and fancy-free. That’s 
how I held him. 

Came the opening day. At my call, 
Bum jumped into the buggy and we were 
off. I went by myself, for if there were to 
be one grand defeat after all my efforts 
I wanted no witnesses. 

At a friend’s farm where I had planned 
to shoot, Bum and I entered the field to- 





The garbage can afforded him a livelihood 


gether. What would happen? For just anin- 
stant the dog put his fore paws on my chest, 
gave me one long, honest look and was 
away. Back and forth he ranged over the 
field, now near, now far, but never out of 
sight for more than a few moments. Sud- 
denly he slowed down, and after crawl- 
ing cautiously a dozen yards he froze. 

Y heart was in my mouth as I 

walked in from behind Bum and 
flushed the birds. The right barrel was a 
clean miss—small wonder, considering 
my emotions—but the second connected, 
and the bird went down in a tangle of 
smilax. Without a word from me, Bum 
was after him like a shot, picked him up 
and laid him at my feet. Delighted? I 
could have shouted for joy! Later we 
worked out the singles, and he was as 


He enjoyed the run after a rabbit more 


than he did hunting birds 





stanch on singles as he was on the flock. 

On the fourth single Bum slipped a 
cog and chewed a bird badly—in fact, he 
ruined it. I talked to him long and ear- 
nestly, showed him the bird and flicked 
his face smartly with it. Finally I tossed 
it away and had him retrieve it again, 
which he did with a comical and sorrow- 
ful look on his face. He didn’t chew an- 
other bird all day. 


IND you, I am not holding up Bum 

as a paragon plucked from the 
slums. He had his faults—plenty of them 
—and one was that he didn’t know any- 
thing about backing another dog. Never 
once did he back, unless he himself was 
on the scent. And he enjoyed the run 
after a rabbit more than he did hunting 
birds, but how he did hunt birds! 

At times his doings were uncanny— 
and reflected the thoroughbred many 
generations back. I have in mind the 
occasion when I missed him for a 
long time and had about come to the 
conclusion that he had resorted to his 
old trick of deserting in the field. Then 
I came upon him belly-deep in a slough 
and as immovable as the Rock of Gibral- 
tar, with a covey of birds on the bank. 

Nobody had a word to say against 
Bum now; his reputation was too well 
established. Friends who hunted with me 
marveled at the work of the ornery-look- 
ing cur over which they were having a 
good day’s sport. No amount of per- 
suasion would induce him to go alone 
with anyone else, and of course I allowed 
no leashes. Up to the last he was free to 
do as he pleased, and our mutual con- 
fidence was never misplaced. 

I say “up to the last” because Bum 
met a tragic end. He went away one 
evening, as he did whenever the notion 
took him, and the next morning his body 
was found beside the railroad tracks. 
Something had happened—either he had 
miscalculated the speed of an approach- 
ing train, or had been running from some- 
thing and had gotten in the way of the 
limited. Anyway, he was gone; and while 
I have owned many other dogs, there 
will always be a 
tender remem- ry 
brance of old . 
Bum, the tramp 
that made good. 






























S ORGANIZE! 


The time has come to do something — or be done 


O “the Colonel’s Lady and 
Judy O'Grady are sisters un- 
der their skins,” Mr. Kip- 
ling? Right enough. And 

here’s another. All sportsmen are 
brothers under their skins, and you 
don’t have to be a dermatologist 
to discover this fact either. 

The only trouble up to the pres- 
ent is that here in our United 
States the great brotherhood of 
sportsmen is a_ too-loosely as- 
sembled organization. In fact, it 
isn’t an organization at all. Or- 
ganization is the one thing we 
lack, and it’s the one thing we 
most need, because you’ve got to 
organize to get anywhere today. 
The voice of the people is not the 
voice of God so long as it is not 
a concerted voice. So—how about 
tooting a note on the pitch-pipe 
and all hiisting our voices in 
unison? 

To begin with, I’m sick and 
tired of half measures, and letting 
George do it. Brave little efforts 
have been made from time to time by 
local groups of good sportsmen. We blat 
about conservation until we're blue in 
the face. We present petitions to our 
corn-fed cousins who pose as legislators 
in the state and Federal tribunals. We 
beg for crumbs from the tax and license 
tables. We put fish in our streams and 
rivers and lakes. We hatch out a few 
quail and pheasant eggs, or buy a few 
birds from some game farm and turn 
them loose in our favorite covers. And 
what do we get in return for our righte- 
ous effort? A sweet kick in the pants, 
brethren—mostly a sweet kick in the 
breeches. 

In short, our weak and disjointed 
method of carrying on has up to the 
present been pie for the politician, pie 
for the predator, and pie for the snare- 
setting, out-of-season-shooting, over-the- 
bag-limit poacher who ought to be taken 
by the nape of his neck and smacked 
down with a jolt that would make his 
back teeth rattle. 

Ed Townsend, State Game Protector 
for Westchester County, New York, told 
me that last fall he located sixteen pheas- 
ant snares in one swamp. He lay in wait 
a solid week, all night and most of each 
day, trying to catch the so-and-so who 
set these snares. But the poacher was 
too cunning and too thoroughly informed 
to be caught. So the only satisfaction 
Ed finally got was to destroy the six- 
teen snares. 

On another occasion, last summer, this 
same protector found a fish-trap cleverly 
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This arm insignia tells the world you belong to the 
circle of square shooters 


hidden in one of the small Westchester 
County lakes. When he located the trap, 
it already had seven bass in it and half 
a bushel of white perch and other spe- 
cies. Again, the rat who set the trap was 
too foxy and too much in the know to be 
caught, and once more the only satisfac- 
tion was confiscation and release of the 
trapped fish. 

I belong to a duck-hunting club down 
in Maryland. Last December we had 
some of the finest canvasback shooting 
down there that I have ever experienced. 
The birds were there in swarms. The 
sportsmen of the club had a royal time, 
of the type that befits gentlemen. But at 
least one hog got mixed in with the sheep. 


HE last time I was down, my old 

negro guide told me he had “carried 
out another gen’man from New York the 
day befo’” and that said “gen’man” 
killed fifty-two canvasbacks on what was 
his last day at the club. And these in ad- 
dition to limits he had killed on each 
of two days previous! Luckily for the 
“gen'man from New York,” my old 
guide didn’t know his name, and as the 
membership of the club is quite large 
there was no easy way of tracing him. So 
I swore silently and took it philosophically 
on the chin—just as thousands of us do 
each year in all parts of the country. 

In an earlier day, and not so long ago 
either, when things got too hot for com- 
fort, some of our forebears had the in- 
testinal fortitude to organize what be- 
came known as the vigilantes. And 


shortly after, hell started popping 
for the habitual doers of misdeeds. 
The effect was speedily and no- 
ticeably tonic. Yet some of our 
namby-pamby Pollyannas down in 
Washington want to see all but 
the habitual doers of misdeeds de- 
prived of their shooting-irons! 


"M like a lot of other native 

Americans just at present, in 
that I’m getting fed up on the 
sweet-and-pretty time the habitual 
law-breaker is having of it today. 
I’m fed up on gangsterism. I’m fed 
up on stick-ups and bank rob- 
beries. I’m fed up on lady sheriffs 
and wholesale jail deliveries. And 
I’m especially fed up on peewee 
politicians’ ideas of what consti- 
tutes game conservation, and sick 
and tired of having the great 
brotherhood of American gentle- 
men sportsmen crowded into the 
back of the hall where their voices 
can’t be heard above the rackets. 

As individuals, however worthy 
our efforts may be, our single voices are 
too weak to be heard above the din. 
What we need is concerted thinking and 
concerted action. Here is an illustration. 

For the past half dozen years I have 
made it a rule to distribute a few pecks 
of grain in my favorite hunting covers 
during the cold, snow-covered part of the 
winter. I like to tramp through the woods 
and swamps in the off-shooting season, 
carrying my little 20-gauge with me to 
peg an occasional crow, hawk or owl, but 
mostly because I like to re-travel the 
trails that I shot over earlier in the 
season. 

Sometimes, where the tall grass and 
briars have been beaten down by wintry 
storm, I find a spent shell here and there 
that I have fired. Here by the little 
spring brook was where I snapped that 
woodcock which went fluttering out like 
a brown moth against the russet foliage. 
I recall how nice a retrieve my little 
spaniel made, and how fifty yards be- 
yond, as we plowed through the thick 
swamp brush, a sly old antlered buck, 
thinking to lie tight and let me pass, sud- 
denly lost his nerve when I was within 
twenty yards of him—and how, with a 
wild crash, he nearly startled me out of 
my boots as he tore out of there, bounded 
over the stone fence, and bounced grace- 
fully up the wooded hillside with his 
white flag flying. 

I like to visit and re-visit these spots 
when the shooting season is over. Sure, I 
need the walk. But a tramp like this is 
better than medicine. It’s good for the 
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heart and mind, as well as the body. For 
the pleasure and benefit I get out of it, 
I should do something in return. So I 
carry along a bag of grain slung over my 
shoulder, just full enough so that it car- 
ries easily. I like to think that the grain 
helps stock birds get through the winter 
when food above snow is scarce and hard 
to find. I know it does help a little. But 
only a little. This is only one individual's 
tiny effort. Only a few birds benefit by it. 

It remained for my friend Tom Beck 
to do a real job along this line. 

Tom Beck is Chairman of the Con- 
necticut State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion. He is also Chairman of President 
Roosevelt's Committee on Wild Life 
Restoration. He is also the head of a 
great national weekly. The man’s en- 
ergies and potentialities seem boundless. 

Here’s how Beck worked the winter 
bird-feeding idea on a well-organized, 
wholesale scale up in Connecticut. He 
asked the cooperation of all rural mail 
carriers, and then invited the public to 
send in bags of grain to be strewn along 
country roadside ditches. Simple, neat 
and effective. In short, organization. 

As a result of Tom Beck’s energy and 
ability as Chairman of the State Fish 
and Game Commission, Connecticut to- 
day enjoys well-stocked covers and 
streams, and Connecticut fishermen and 
hunters enjoy real sport. Again, organ- 
ization. Now to, get to the point-— 

If we want to restore fish and game 
to our streams and covers—if we want 
to restore friendly relationship between 
sportsmen and landowners—if we want 
to discourage hoodlumism and ruffianism 
in the field—if we want to encourage by 
example the building up of a great body 
of gentlemen sportsmen on a national 
scale—if we want to speak in a con- 
certed stentorian tone that no group of 
picayune political picknickers will dare 
turn a deaf ear to—if we want to pre- 
serve for our sons and daughters the 
gorgeous sports afield with rod and gun 
that have given us such great happiness 
—if we want more and better fishing and 
hunting—then I say, let’s organize. 


O this end, I propose, and Fietp & 

STREAM sponsors, a national organ- 
ization of sportsmen hunters and fisher- 
men to be known as the SQUARE CIRCLE. 
I like this name for the organization be- 
cause it implies a circle of square shoot- 
ers. I have never known a real sports- 
man who wasn’t on the square. I have 
never known a real sportsman who was 
mean, or little, or cowardly. I think our 
country is in dire need of a nucleus or- 
ganization such as the SQUARE CIRCLE 
right at the immediate moment. 

Our democracy is a divine thing in 
that it extends equal rights and privileges 
to all. But in a tremendous land such as 
ours, there are always vicious and un- 
scrupulous minorities on hand that try 
on every occasion to abuse and impose 
upon this freedom. Whenever this hap- 
pens, it is up to the best citizenship in 
America to rise up and crack down on 
such pests. My idea of the best citizen- 
ship in America today is that repre- 
sented by the sportsmen of America. 
Let’s organize! 

Will you join with us under the sym- 


Let’s Organize! 


bol of the SovarE CircLE—or will you 
elect to stand by like sheep and watch 
organized minorities of sly politicians, 
sneering law violators and legislative 
stuffed shirts throw mud in your face 
and make you like it? 

Potentially, we are millions in the 
majority. We needn’t take it if we don’t 
like it. We can change these things. But 
we must organize before we can begin 
work. 

The first goal of the SquARE CIRCLE 
is to improve sporting conditions. Next 
on the program (and hardly next at 
that) comes improvement of politico- 
legislative conditions. After that, we can 
turn our attention to other equally im- 
portant matters that seem to cry for 
attention right at the present moment. 
In this latter category might come the 
highly paid legal shysterism that seems 
to be all-powerful in our courts of jus- 
tice whenever wealthy crooks and killers 
find themselves momentarily annoyed by 
the restrictions of the law. 

I’m fed up with having our American 
institutions flouted with contempt. Are 
you? 

If you are, then you’re already a mem- 
ber of the Square Crrcie. The only 
thing lacking is that you are not yet 
wearing the insignia of the Square Crr- 
CLE on your left sleeve. 
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Fisherman or hunter—we all belong in the same organized circle of square shooters 


Yes, Fretp & STREAM already has the 
insignia on hand, ready to distribute to 
all members. It is a silver square enclos- 
ing a silver circle on a sable field. Sam- 
ples are illustrated on this page. A few 
words farther on I'll tell you how to get 
yours. In the meantime, the ten com- 
mandments that SguARE CIRCLE mem- 
bership imposes upon all who join— 


l I pledge myself to observe state 
eand Federal fish and game laws 
strictly to the letter, for I believe that 
only by individual observance of these 
laws can I help restore and improve fish- 
ing and hunting conditions. 


I pledge myself at all times to con- 

e sider myself an ally of the state 

and Federal fish and game conservation 

departments, and will report violations 
and violators without fear or favor. 


. I pledge myself to distribute grain 
e in my favorite covers during each 
winter, when snow covers the ground, for 
I know that a well-fed game bird can 
resist almost any weather. 


+ During the dead of snow-covered 
¢ winter I pledge myself to construct 
at least one shelter in each of my fa- 
vorite covers, (Continued on page 67) 
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By HAROLD TITUS 


The Od Warden 


on Miinnows 


When you seine bait out of a stream, maybe you're taking 
the food of game fish 


Illustrated by HERMAN 


T was May, with the buds only 

swelling in our latitude. The sky was 

serene, the air crisp. A white- 

throated sparrow sang  plaintively 
from the tip of a spruce tree beside the 
river, which was still red and swollen 
from spring’s overplus of water stored 
in swamps farther up. 

“T like that bird,” said the Old Warden 
softly. “Mr. Barrows, who wrote that 
big book on Michigan bird life, says that 
he’s a trout fisherman kinda. That is, 
he’s always sayin’ ‘Oh, dear, d-d-d-dear.’ 
like a hand feels like sayin’ when a big 
one gets away, provided the hand is not 
addicted to strong language. 

“Yes, sir; of all the sparrows 

He stopped short as a black duck 
broke the morning quiet with an alarmed 
cry from the bend below us. She rose 
with a vast bound. We caught a glint of 
sunlight reflected on burnished wings as 
she rose above the tree-tops, circled 
briefly and headed upstream, quacking 
irritably. 

“Somebody below us,” the old fellow 
said. “Let’s have a look-see.” 

So we got out-of his car and walked 
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over to the bank and looked below. 

On the inside of the bend a man 
in waders was stooping over. In his 
hands was a three-cornered dip-net 
on a stout frame. He shoved the blunt 
nose of the device beneath the sur- 
face, into the mossy growth that 
waved in the riffle from the bottom, 
scraped it along and lifted it high. 

Water streamed from the mesh. He 
picked out pebbles, bits of water-soaked 
bark, strings of aquatic vegetable growth 
and then carefully seized a muddler and 
slipped it into the bait bucket he had 
dangling from his waist. 

“Mornin’,” said the Warden. 

The man looked up, startled. “Oh, 
hello, Warden!” he grinned. 

“Any luck?” 

“Gosh, no! It’s about as much as a 
limit catch of trout is worth to find 
the muddlers to catch ’em with. Wonder 
where in tunket they’ve gone to?” 


Y companion sighed briefly and 
said: “Search me! Into bait cans, 
maybe. Got your license?” 

The angler waded our way, produced 
his receipt for money paid the 
commonwealth for the privilege 
of fishing, visited a moment and 
then went on, gouging at the 
patches of weeds and catching a 
minnow now and then in his net. 

It was quite some little time 
after we had started on down- 
river before the -Warden had 
anything to say. Then, driving 
easily, he shoved his hat back, 
scratched his head and with a 
queer expression said: 

“Well, it’s legal. He’s within 
his rights. But after you've 
watched fishermen prod these 
stream bottoms for natural 
food to use for bait as much as 
I have, you kind of find your- 
self surprised that there’s any 
muddlers left anywhere. 

“You know, I’ve been think- 
in’ quite a lot about this whole 
minnow thing, anyhow. Ever 
notice how many minnows-for- 
sale signs you'll see along the 


Undesirable species get 
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fishing 
country? 
Ever think 
how many 
tons of 
minnows will be sold 
in one fishing season? 
And where they all 
come from? If you 
have, maybe you've 
been doin’ a bit of 3 , 
wondering on your own hook.” “§ SB 

He changed gears for a A 
steep grade. We lurched to 
the top, and he shifted back, 
frowning a trifle. 


1 


. HAT part of it is serious 
enough, I’d say: just figurin’ out 
where a good supply of minnows is goin’ 
to come from after a while and what’s 
happenin’ to the supply of natural food 
in lakes and streams. Michigan, for 
instance, licenses her minnow dealers, 
and back in good times there'd be as many 
as five hundred folks in the state who 
figured it was a good investment to fork 
over ten dollars for the right to sell min- 
nows. Must have been pretty good pros- 
pects for a lot of business, I'd say. 
“Course, Michigan and the rest of 
the states 
along the 
Great Lakes 
have a right 
good supply of 
minnows, the 
taking of 
which should- 
n't be a ca- 
lamity to any- 
































body or any fish. That’s the Great 
Lakes shiner. He seems to breed 
cheerfully and at times in the year 
will run up into streams until you 
can dip tons of ’em without makin’ 
a dent in the supply that’s present. 

“Then, some of our big rivers 
will yield lots of minnows with- 
out, maybe, hurtin’ the supply of 
natural fish food for the more de- 
sirable species. 

“But other states ain’t so well 
off. Take Pennsylvania. Now, the 
minnow thing got so serious there 
that they had to 
make it unlawful for 









































Ever notice 
how many 
minnows- 
— for-sale 
signs you'll 
see along 
the road in 
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a fisherman to have more than fifty min- 
nows in possession any one day. Penn- 
sylvania used to be a big source of supply 
for minnow dealers in other states, but it 
got its stomach full of seein’ its live bait 
and fish forage shipped out and put a 
stop to it. Mr. Deibler, their Fish Com- 
missioner, says things seem to be pickin’ 
up, far as a natural supply of minnows 
goes, in those sections that were pretty 
well cleaned out. 

“In Michigan it’s against the law to 
use a minnow seine on any trout stream, 
and the Director of Con- 
servation has to designate 
those places where deal- 
ers can go 
and get ’em 
to peddle. 

“But de- 
pleting your 
supply of 









food the Almighty put here for good 
kinds of fish is only half the story in this 
minnow thing, and maybe not even that 
big a fraction. 

“The worst thing that happens—and 
it happens right along, too—is the way 
game-fish water gets stocked with unde- 
sirable species that get their start when 
a minnow wiggles off a hook and makes 
a live of it, or when somebody dumps 
his minnows at the end of the day. 


. EW YORK prohibits the use of 

carp for bait by law. Cause why? 
Well, because carp commenced showin’ 
up in waters that had been good fishing 
years back, and the more the carp in- 
creased the worse the fishing got. Carp 
minnows are easy for dealers to get, a 
lot of ’em had been sold as bait, and there 
was no other way of explainin’ how carp 
got into these good lakes than by wig- 
glin’ off hooks or bein’ dumped by some 
fisherman. They certainly showed up in 
plenty of places, I’m told, and a carp 
don't make out so well goin’ across 
country. 

“Pennsylvania can point to a lot of 
water that’s been damaged by the in- 
troduction of species that don’t belong, 
and I heard Mr. Buller, their Deputy 
Commissioner say this: ‘In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, the introduction 
of foreign species into a lake or pond 
will seriously disturb nature’s balance, 
always with the result that it lessens the 
holding capacity for fish.’ 

“One of the best ways to get unde- 
sirable fish started, now that hatchery 
distribution is pretty well looked after 
in most states, is not to make sure of 
what kind of minnows are being sold. 

“They tell me_ the 
Michigan Conservation 
Department had a propo- 
sition from one goldfish 
outfit that wanted to sell 
its surplus and undesirable 
minnows for bait in the state. That was 
a new one on them, and on me, too. It 
seems that a goldfish can’t al- 
ways be depended on to hatch 
out handsome offspring; some 
have got no color at all. And 
I'd judge from seein’ the num- 
ber of goldfish on sale here 
and there that the industry 
was quite sizable. Now, if it 
could get rid of its culls and 
old stock for bait, wouldn’t 
that be a sweet one on a lot 
of us fishermen? The goldfish, 
as you likely know, is nothin’ 
but a carp in store clothes.” 

He slowed down, looked 
hard off to the left 
where movement 
caught his eye, evi- 
dently made up his 
mind that it was 
nothing of conse- 
quence and drove 
on. 

“Well, those 
things bein’ more 


In his hands was a 
three-cornered dip- 
net ona stout frame 


The Old Warden on Minnows 
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or less the case,” he continued, “why not 
fix it up for keeps? Why not raise our 
minnows that are sold for bait, save the 
natural supply in the streams, and be 
sure we're not mixin’ up bad species with 
the good? 

“It’s bein’ done. Not on a big scale, 
so far as I know; I can’t even tell you 
whether it’s profitable or not so far. But 
for three or four years two minnow deal- 
ers in Michigan have been raisin’ golden 
shiners for the bait market. Maybe it’s 
bein’ done on a big scale in a lot of 
states. If so, it’s a good thing, I'd say, 
but not enough noise has been made 
about it up to and includin’ this date. 


se ES, sir; those lads in Michigan are 
raisin’ golden shiners. We’ve heard 
a lot about the golden shiner recent. 
They've been raised by hatcheries as 
forage fish quite extensively. Some open 
waters, I've heard, have been stocked 
with em to help out what food supply 
there was for bass and pike, but maybe 
even that was sort of goin’ off half 
cocked.” 
He grinned, 
chuckled. 
“Beats all,” he said, “how often you 
can be wrong in (Continued on page 65) 


shook his head and 


























) A Sportsman's Hotiday 


In the whitetail country along the Height of Land in Quebec 


When the untrodden spaces are calling, 
Nor white-throated woman nor bird 
Nor the charm of the tranquil is 
heeded, 
The summons is all that is heard! 
—John B. Burnham 


OUNDED by the St. Lawrence 

River on the south and by mys- 

tery and mountains known as 

the Height of Land on the 
north, lies a forest wonderland. These 
mountains—older than history, older 
than the Rockies, old when the Alps 
were young—stagger the imagination 
when one thinks of them in terms of 
time. They heaved their rugged heads 
above wastes of ice before continents 
were born. Aeons later, mighty glaciers 
harrowed their sides. Rivers and lakes 
were formed. Then mighty forests 
grew. Game, fish and wild life became 
abundant. A wild land unspoiled still 
stretches away to northward from the 
end of steel. 

The French explorers, the priests 
and the lumberjacks blazed the first 
trails known to white men through 
these mountains. The trails are still 
there. A sturdy people cling to the 
quaint settlements. Picturesque villages 
nestle among the ancient hills where the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad found its way 
along the trail of the pioneers and the 
habitant farmer. 

It was itto ‘this unspoiled wilderness 
that I planned a jaunt to secure speci- 
mens of white-tailed deer for a habitat 
group for the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society Museum at Col- 
umbus. Having secured a group of moose 
from Nova Scotia, I turned to Quebec 
and the Laurentians for the best speci- 
mens of whitetail on the North American 
continent. 

My first glimpse of the hazy blue Lau- 
rentian foot-hills came shortly after the 
train from Hull swung close to the log- 
filled Gatineau River. Through a com- 
paratively undeveloped valley the train 
crawled along the river. The coach was 
well filled with lumbermen—and tobacco 
smoke. Two or three hunters were 
aboard. I heard a little English and a 
lot of Canadian French. 

Old France and old Canada were here. 
Foot-hills to the left. Mountains against 
the horizon to the right—the old, old 
Laurentians, weird, ancient and beauti- 
ful. What deer country it looked to be! 
The train rocked and crawled around the 
curves of the river, with the scenery 
growing wilder mile by mile upstream. 
We passed Kazubazua and continued on 
up the valley to Gracefield. We heard of 
wonderful fishing at Whitefish Lake and 
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Bob, my Gatineau guide 


at Abitibi, and of the fishing and good 
hunting in the Pickanock, where deer 
are plentiful and through which one can 
reach the moose country. 

I like backwoods trains. They are an 
interesting part of the trip. When I take 
a train on a branch line into the North 
Country, I divorce myself from time and 
schedule. I slump down into a seat and 
smoke or watch the scenery as it floats 
slowly by. 

Generally I hunt up the baggage man 
and inquire about game. There is always 
a friendly crew, ready to talk about the 
woods, the fishing, the hunting and the 
wolves, and always eager to help you on 
or off with your baggage, tent or canoe. 


LOAFED and slept and smoked as 

we bumped along. I played miles of 
seven-up with the trainman, a lumber- 
jack and an Indian. Finally the train 
whistled for Gracefield. 

Jerry—outfitter, head guide and all- 
round head man—graced the occasion 
with his presence. A good night’s sleep 
was followed by an early breakfast. Bob, 
who was to be my guide, arrived on the 
scene, all packed and ready to go. We 
set out for camp. Night found us in a 
comfortable cabin on the shore of a little 
lake in the Gatineau country. 

Bob soon had supper on the table. A 
good fire roared in the fireplace. Com- 
fortable beds were made up. Outside, the 
wind crooned through the pines and the 





waves of the little lake splashed and 
rippled along the shore. It was one of 
those cold fall nights, and we knew 
that big bucks would travel the next 
day. A pale moon hung high in a 
starry sky. 

Shortly after dark we went out to 
the edge of the lake and listened to 
the wolves. Far down the lake a pack 
had driven a deer into the water. 
They howled their disappointment as 
the deer escaped, no doubt to one of 
the wooded islands. Wolves will not 
swim after a deer. During the night 
we heard them again on the other side 
of the lake. 

“Oh, for kill one d— wolf!” 
said as we went to bed. 
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T was still dark the next morning 

when we crossed the lake to a bay 
where Bob thought we would find deer 
sign. We landed the rowboat and 
waited until it was light enough to see 
sights on a gun. An old logging road 
came down to the lake. I went ahead 
up the road, with Bob following. I 
wanted to do my own hunting. 

Within a hundred yards we found 
fresh deer sign. A buck had been paw- 
ing in the middle of the road. Farther on, 
he had hooked a bush and rubbed a 
rather large sapling with his horns. The 
sign showed that it was a big deer. A big 
buck makes a big track and rubs a big 
sapling. This I had learned from many 
years of experience with deer. 

The track then led up a high ridge and 
swung around toward the lake. We found 
more and more sign and then a well-worn 
deer trail. There was little breeze, but by 
watching the movement of the leaves on 
the trees and by moistening my finger 
and holding it up in the air I found that 
we were going with the wind and I knew 
that if we continued the buck would cer- 
tainly wind us. It is sheer folly to follow 
a deer track if the wind is blowing from 
you toward the deer. Sizing up the lay of 
the land, I was convinced that the trail 
would lead along the lake southward. 

I proposed to Bob that we back-track, 
get into the boat, row down the lake and 
work in ahead of the traveling buck. 
Then the wind would blow from the buck 
toward us. Bob agreed. 

We returned to the boat and rowed far 
down the lake to a point opposite a large. 
well-wooded island. Bob put me ashore 
and then rounded the point and landed 
on the island. I had seen tracks going 
from the mainland toward the island. 
There was a narrow strip of water be- 
tween the island and the mainland. A 
deer could wade half-way across on the 
sandy bottom. I noticed that a big buck 
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had come down to the point and walked 
out into the water. There were no re- 
turning tracks. 

A close study of the tracks and other 
sign indicated to me that this was un- 
doubtedly the same buck whose sign we 
had found farther up the bay at day- 
break, probably a mile from the present 
location. I figured that this buck’s run- 
way or rutting trail came down across 
the ridge from where we had left the 
track when the wind was against us, 
through the brushy growth at the foot of 
the mountain and out to the brush-cov- 
ered sandy point. 


NE secret of successful deer hunting 
is to keep your mind on deer and on 
the hunt. Don’t day-dream. An old Nova 
Scotia Indian guide taught me this years 
ago. If he were hunting moose, he 
thought of nothing but moose. If hunt- 
ing deer, he thought of nothing but deer. 
I found a good place to watch just in 
the edge of the bush near the point. The 
shore-line was weil wooded. Heavy tim- 
ber came down to the water’s edge. Bob 
had rowed quietly across to the island 
and landed in a little nook. I knew that 
if the buck were on the island he would 
likely come off on his back track if 
started by the guide. The island was so 
large, however, that the deer could easily 
hide in the many blow-downs and inac- 
cessible places. It was a veritable buck 
heaven, as we found out later. 

The buck might run around and hide 
from a man all day without being seen 
on such a large area. He could leave the 
island at any one of a dozen points al- 


A Sportsman’s Holiday 


most unseen, as the island was in fact 
more of a peninsula and was separated 
from the mainland by a narrow channel 
of water. Here was a good place to look 
for a doe. It was the time of the year 
when does were hiding from the bucks 
and would seek refuge in out-of-the-way 
places. It was the time when big, old 
bucks were searching every nook and cor- 
ner, ridge, island and swamp for a doe. 

All of this I was turning over in my 
mind as I sat on a small log behind a 
clump of bushes and birch saplings, ears 
and eyes alert. The wind was now in my 
favor. A loon laughed crazily in a bay to 
the right. A pine squirrel scampered 
across the sand in front of me and 
perched on a stump to watch the strange 
creature that sat so quietly. Little tell- 
tale woods birds, Hudsonian chickadees, 
perched near by and whispered ‘“‘see-see- 
see.” Then all was quiet. 

I watched and waited, listening for any 
sound from behind, watching for any 
movement in front. Now and then I 
glanced up and down the shore-line, 
hardly moving my head. A deer imme- 
diately sees a movement. When still- 
hunting, any movement should be slow 
and careful. One should never make a 
quick motion of any kind when on a 
watch. 

Bob had been gone a long time. I had 
advised him that I would watch this run- 
way for hours, as, sooner or later, accord- 
ing to all the sign, a deer would come. 
This is the Indian way. He takes no heed 
of time. ““No come today—come tomor- 
row,” the Indian still-hunter says. I had 
made up my mind that I would watch 


this point until I got a shot or until the 
deer quit using it. 

I was watching the heavy cover across 
the water ahead of me. A couple of jays 
flew out as though something had startled 
them. My eye caught a movement and, a 
second later, a glimpse of a big deer 
sneaking rapidly through the bush. I saw 
it was a buck. He went out of sight and 
then appeared again under the shadows 
of an overhanging cedar, looked for a 
second out across the lake, then turned, 
slipped through a tangle of brush and 
logs and slid quietly into the water. 
Straight toward me the buck was swim- 
ming, head and antlers just above the 
water. What a magnificent sight! What 
a rack of horns! I was fascinated. 

Slowly I raised the rifle behind my 
bush cover and waited. I could have 
shot the buck in the water, but I pre- 
ferred to give him an even break. It 
seemed so unsportsmanlike to shoot a 
swimming deer. When his feet touched 
the ground, I knew he would stop for a 
split second and take a look before 
plunging into the forest. 


HE buck had only a short distance 

to swim. The rifle was ready. His 
feet touched bottom, and as he climbed 
out and stood ankle-deep in the water 
I blatted like a doe: “B-aa-h.” This was a 
trick I had learned from my grandfather, 
one of the best hunters I have ever known. 
The pioneers learned it from the Indians. 
The buck froze instantly, looking 
straight in my direction, with head 
turned slightly to one side. His tail was 
up, ready to go. The rifle spoke. He went 


When the work begins. The author bringing his buck out through the snow 
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down with the crack of the gun. Like a 
flash he was up and headed for the woods 
to my right, running in shallow water 
in the open, making long staggering leaps. 
His tail was down—an almost certain 
sign that he was hard hit. 

I followed him through the sights and 
shot again just as he left the water and 
jumped ashore. I felt sure I had driven 
the second shot home, but a deer can 
carry a lot of lead and I felt no concern 
when he failed to go down. From the way 
he ran, I was sure he couldn't go far. He 
had covered the fifty yards in the open 
through the shallow water, however, at 
high speed. The first shot had been made 
at a distance of forty yards. 


V HEN the deer disappeared into 
the heavy bush after leaving the 
water, I immediately reloaded my rifle 
and made ready to take the trail. I was 
using my favorite deer rifle, a .38-55 high 
power. Instinctively after each shot I 
throw the lever and reload. A hunter 
should always keep his rifle ready. 

First I went to the spot where the deer 
had stood in the water and looked for 
hair and blood sign. I found a patch of 
hair and, from the length and color, 
knew that my aim had been true. I had 
aimed at the shoulder in front. The deer 
had stood facing me, quartering a little 
to the left. There was no trace of blood. 

The fact that there was no sprinkling 
of hair beyond showed that the bullet 
had not passed through the animal. This is 
another sign in which every hunter should 
be interested. If the bullet passes through 
and comes out on the opposite side, there 
will surely be a sprinkling of hair, per- 
haps only a few wisps that were carried 
out with the bullet. If you don’t find hair, 
you have missed. You 
will not always find im- 
mediate signs of blood. 

Both hair and blood 
tell you what to expect. 
If the hair is long and 
dark, it is probably a 
shoulder shot. Long dark 
hair could also come from 
the hips and back. Short- 
er brown hair might be 
from the legs or sides. 
White hair—that’s a bad 
sign. Hair with too much 
white would mean a low 
shot, a belly opener, or 
what is commonly known 
as a gut shot. 

Next I walked along 
the shore to the place 
where the buck had left 
the water and jumped 
into the woods. Water 
had been splashed over a 
big flat rock, but there 
was no blood sign. This gave me some 
concern. I followed into the bush, noting 
broken sticks and upturned leaves where 
the buck had leaped, but still found no 
blood sign and no deer. I had fully ex- 
pected to find the buck just within the 
bush along shore. 

If a deer is wounded, it is best not to 
crowd him too much. Give him time. 
Light your pipe and take the trail leisure- 
ly. Although I was certain the deer was 
hit hard and could not go far, I decided 
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to smoke and wait for Bob. If no blood 
could be found, it might be a two-man 
job of tracking. I thought it would be 
foolhardy to press on after the buck, and 
probably jump him and drive him far- 
ther into the swamp. If a wounded deer 
is left alone for a time, it will generally 
lie down and weaken; but if kept on the 
move, a hard-hit buck can go a long dis- 
tance, especially if the shot is far back or 
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The heart shot is preferable, but a shot 
through the ribs on the line A-B is almost 
as good 


if the animal has been paunched. I would 
almost rather let a deer get away with- 
out a shot than to make a shot through 
the paunch. I pride myself on woodcraft, 
marksmanship and ability to make a rib 
or shoulder shot—a heart shot if at all 
possible. 

Not one hunter in ten can tell you 
where to place a heart shot. Nine out of 
ten will locate the heart too high and 





Our camp in the deer country 


too far back in the ribs behind the shoul- 
der. As a matter of fact, the heart lies 
low in the chest, below and under the 
shoulder-blade. It is almost directly in 
line with the left fore leg directly above 
where it joins the body. (See sketch.) 
If the deer is facing you, shoot at the 
brisket to make a heart shot. If quarter- 
ing away from you, shoot well under the 
shoulder-blade in the hollow above the 
fore leg. Shoot low. Any shot through the 
ribs just back of the shoulder and below 


the back-bone or vertebrae is a deadly 
shot and practically as good as a heart 
shot (A—B). Shoot close to the shoulder 
and low in the ribs well under the back- 
bone, and you will get your deer. A low 
shot will give a better blood trail. A shot 
through the ribs close to the heart will 
spoil the least meat. 

I have seen a deer run a hundred yards 
with a bullet through the heart; so do 
not expect your deer to go down imme- 
diately, even though you make a heart 
shot. It is my belief that a deer will 
carry away more lead and has more vital- 
ity for its size than any other American 
big-game animal, excepting perhaps the 
grizzly. A deer will often run away under 
a shot that would knock a moose cold. 
But let’s get back to the deer I just shot. 

I sat down on a log and smoked my 
pipe. Of course, I was anxious. I wanted to 
see that buck and get my hands on him. 
The impression he had made on my mind 
and eye was that of a mighty big deer. 

I knew Bob would hear the shots and 
would come to me if he were not too far 
away. My ears picked up the sound of 
oar-locks, muffled as they were. Soon Bob 
rounded the point. “Did you get him?” 
he exclaimed. “I heerd the shots.” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “I knocked 
him flat, but he got up and ran. I know 
he is hard hit, but there’s no blood. Guess 
we've a good job of tracking on our 
hands. Thought I’d wait for you. He’s a 
regular old sockdolager!” 

Bob was all a-grin. He puffed furiously 
on his pipe, and his eyes gleamed. “Let's 
don’t hurry him too much,” he said after 
he had looked the sign over carefully. 

We smoked another pipeful. 

“Well, let’s start after him,” I said. 

I picked up the rifle and began climb- 
ing over the rocks, fol- 
lowing what trace of the 
trail I could find—a bit 
of moss dragged from a 
rock by a hoof, a broken 
stick, a hoof mark in the 
leaves. I pressed on, rifle 
ready, and climbed over 
more rocks and logs. As 
I topped a huge log, there, 
right in front of me, lay 
the buck, the big rack of 
horns facing me. He had 
turned around to face his 
back trail. 


ERE he is! What a 
deer!” I shouted. 
Bob climbed the rocks 
behind me, all excited. 
“That’s a fine buck! 
One big buck! Oh, by 
damn that good for me! 
That goad for me! No 
good for fish. Good for 
hunt. Now they say Bob one good guide!” 
he exclaimed as he handed me the glad 
hand. 
Bob prized the buck quite as much as 
I. There was real warmth of feeling as 
well as exultation in that hand-shake. 
We rolled the buck over and examined 
him. He was a beauty. The bullet had 
gone true, right through the shoulder, 
and nicked the heart. We found it against 
the short ribs, perfectly mushroomed. It 
had cut a gash (Continued on page 68) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


And S-pound walleye establishes a new world’s record 


HE third and last 


of the world’s rec- 


ords in the 1933 
Field & Stream 
Prize Fishing Contest 
was established by an 


18-pound wall-eyed pike, 
or pike-perch, caught in 
High Lake, Wisconsin, 
on September 26, 1933, 
by Anthony M. Brothers. 
This fish had a length of 
35 inches and a girth of 
23% inches. It is inter- 
esting to note that the 
previous world’s-record 
wall-eyed pike—a _ 17- 
pounder—had stood since 
1919. This fish came 
from the White River of 
Indiana. 

In writing of the wall- 
eyes that were entered 
in our 1932 Contest, I 
made this statement in 
the December, 1933, issue: “Never be- 
fore in all the history of the Field & 
Stream Annual Prize Fishing Contests 
has such a fine lot of wall-eyed pike been 
entered as last year. The largest prize- 
winner weighed 14 pounds 12 ounces, 
and the smallest 12 pounds 15 ounces.” 

What, then, can we say about the wall- 
eyes in last year’s Contest, in which the 
heaviest fish broke a world’s record and 
“the smallest of the prize-winners weighed 
13 pounds? I have a good unabridged 
dictionary on my desk and also a book 
of English words and phrases—but I 
haven't found the right terms yet. Prob- 
ably a few figures will tell the story bet- 
ter than anything else. 

In 1927, the average weight of the 
prize-winning walleyes was 1375 pounds; 
in 1928, 1144 pounds; in 1929, 12% 
pounds; in 1930, 13 pounds; in 1931, 
12%3 pounds; in 1932, 1334 pounds and 
in 1933, just very slightly under 15 pounds. 

While somewhat exceptional, this rec- 
ord is quite characteristic of what has 
taken place in the majority of the 
Classes and Divisions of our Contest. 
It certainly makes one entertain high 
hopes for the future of our game fishes. 

When one stops to think about it, 





Anthony M. Brothers’ world’s-record walleye hangs to 
the left of the string of great northern pike 
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there is a double significance in this. If 
many of our game fishes are decreasing 
in numbers, as is claimed by some, how 
would it be possible for enough fish to 
be left to attain the proportions of tHe 
prize-winners entered in our Contest? In 
other words, considering the enormous 
increase in licensed fishermen within re- 
cent years, if the supply of fish had de- 
creased in the same proportion, few, if 
any, of these fish would have a chance 
to grow to respectable proportions—to 
say nothing about breaking records. 


KNOW of waters—as do you—that 

are overfished and in which the supply 
of fish is inadequate to meet the demand. 
Seldom does one catch any really big 
fish in such waters. The poor devils sim- 
ply don’t have a chance to grow up be- 
fore they are caught. 

The natural assumption is, therefore, 
that not only is the general run of fish 
increasing in size, but there must neces- 
sarily be more than enough fish to go 
around. Especially interesting is the fact 
that by no means all of these fish are 
taken in inaccessible localities. Some of 
the finest fish entered in our Contests in 
recent years have come from waters 





The second-prize walleye, caught by Max Herseth, weighed 15 pounds 914 ounces 


close to or even within 
the city limits of large 
centers of population. 
Of course, improved 
fish-cultural methods are 
largely responsible for all 
this, especially since the 
stocking of adult fish, in- 
stead of fry and finger- 
lings, has become in- 
creasingly popular. The 
fishing public, too, is be- 
coming more conserva- 
tion-conscious, and our 
fish laws, while still in- 
adequate and foolish in 
many cases, are a big im- 
provement over those of 
a decade or two ago. 
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Mr. Dengler’s 13-pound 3-ounce fish that 
won third prize 


It is because of all of these factors 
that Anthony M. Brothers could go out 
and catch an 18-pound wall-eyed pike. 
And Wisconsin is the place to do it, as 
previous records in our Contests have 
shown. Over 50 per cent of the prize- 
winning fish in the Wall-Eyed Pike Class 
in the past five years have come from 
that state. 

A letter received from B. O. Webster, 
Superintendent of Fisheries of the Con- 
servation Department of Wisconsin, has 
this to say: (Continued on page 74) 
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WHY THE DELAY? 


HE President’s Committee on 
Wild-Life Restoration, consisting 
of Thomas Beck of Connecticut, J. 
N. Darling of lowa, and Aldo Leo- 
pold of Wisconsin, filed its report with the 
Secretary of Agriculture on February 8. 

The anticipations of the conservationists 
of the country ran high; hundreds of sug- 
gested areas from all sections poured in 
for consideration—but nothing happened. 
Weeks passed, and still no action. Then 
folks began to ask “Why the delay?” 

It later developed that about five Federal 
agencies were vying for the same $25,000,- 
000 fund and that each had worked up 
a program to use the entire amount. Each 
group had its supporters, and President 
Roosevelt was in a dilemma. 

On April 18 the President finally set 
aside the $1,000,000 for waterfowl refuges 
and breeding grounds which had been as- 
sured the Senate Committee on Wild Life 
late in December. Mr. Darling and his 
staff of the Biological Survey are now 
working on that first million dollars, 
which will help to make up the deficiency 
in the appropriations under the Norbeck- 
Andresen program of 1929, 

3ut as we go to press the larger wild- 
life program, which is tied in with the 
submarginal farm-land elimination pro- 
gram, is still hanging fire. 


DARLING WANTS FACTS 


“ HIS year we expect to have accu- 

rate, up-to-date knowledge on the 
waterfowl conditions on this continent,” 
said Jay N. Darling, the new Chief of the 
United States Biological Survey, in an- 
nouncing that a number of the Survey’s 
experts have been detailed to the princi- 
pal waterfowl breeding grounds to study 
conditions until the hatching season is 
well over. 

“On the facts we are gathering is going 
to depend the ‘take’ that will be allowed 
to shooters this year,” says the head of the 
Survey. 

In former years the number of men de- 
tailed to the waterfowl-nesting studies in 
the United States and Canada has been 
wholly inadequate. 

A special set of maps has been prepared 
for the use of all cooperators, and the data 
collected will be assembled in time for the 
use of the Migratory Bird Advisory 
Board, which will meet in Washington 
about July 10 to decide upon waterfowl 
seasons for this fall. 


LAST CALL TO PLANT 


LANTING food and cover for game 

may easily be overlooked in the spring 
rush. If you have not already completed 
your spring planting plans, the time to 
get busy is immediately. 

Dr. P. F. English of the Michigan De- 
partment of Conservation recently an- 
nounced a mixture of seeds which has 
been found from experimental planting on 
the Williamston Project in southern Mich- 
igan to be ideal. While he recommends it 
primarily for that immediate locality, the 
mixture should be equally desirable in 
many other sections of the country. 

The mixture is made up as follows: 
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3uckwheat, 12.5 pounds; Proso, Early 
Fortune, 4 pounds; Millet, White Won- 
der, 4.5 pounds; Millet, Common, 4.5 
pounds; Millet, Tennessee German, 4.5 
pounds; Sorghum, Early Amber, 8.5 
pounds; Sudan Grass, 14 pounds; Sun- 
flower, Mammoth Russian, 3 pounds; Soy 
Jeans, Manchu, 4 pounds; Soy Beans, Ito 
San, 4 pounds; Cowpeas, New Era, 8.5 
pounds; Flax, 8.5 pounds; Hemp, 85 
pounds; Feterita, 3 pounds; and Corn, 
Golden Glow, 8 pounds. Total, 100 pounds. 

This mixture should be broadcast, about 
25 pounds to the acre, and then harrowed 
in. Planting should be done by June 15, 
so that the seeds will mature before win- 
ter. This combination will provide excel- 
lent winter feed and cover. 

Dr. English recommends that the mix- 
ture be “planted next to some permanent 
cover, such as a marsh, brushy fencerow, 
kettle-hole, or wood-lot from which stock 
is excluded. Food patches need not be 
large. They may be long and narrow, or 
more or less square, or may be irregular 
to follow the general contour of the adja- 
cent permanent cover.” 


RECORD BEAVER KILL 


HE first beaver harvest in Pennsyl- 

vania (March 1 to April 10) since 
these animals were re-introduced seven- 
teen years ago surprised state officials and 
established a record for all states to shoot 
at. 

It was predicted that the catch would be 
about 5,000 beavers; the total bag was 
almost 6,500. Beavers were trapped in fifty 
of the sixty-seven counties. The banner 
county was Potter, on the New York bor- 
der, with 1,092 beavers recorded. Other 
north-central counties trapped from 483 
to 228 beavers each. Game officials report 
that there are plenty of breeding animals 
left—that not less than eight or nine thou- 
sand breeders remain. 

_During the recent seventeen-day trap- 
ping season in New York, the first since 
1928, 3,934 beavers were taken. In Hamil- 
ton County alone, 1,071 beavers were cap- 
tured. 

This simply shows what can be done by 
following proper conservation methods. 
3eavers are coming back. The total legal 
beaver catch for the United States now 
runs about 30,000 a year; for Alaska, 25,- 
000 to 27,000 annually; and for Canada, 
an average of 65,000 annually during the 
past twelve years. 


NEW WILDLIFE REGULATIONS 


O* April 19, Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace announced a new 
regulation concerning the management of 
wildlife on the National Forests which will 
have a far-reaching effect. The regulation 
is nationwide in its significance, because it 
asserts the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate and coordinate game and 
fish management on every National Forest 
in the United States. 

In the past we have proceeded on the 
theory that the resident game and fish 
belong to the states and, regardless of land 
ownership, are subject to the rules and 
regulations of the states rather than the 
Federal Government. The Federal Gov- 
ernment merely cooperated with state 
agencies in wildlife management. 

It is stated that under the new regula- 
tion the cooperative principle will be con- 
tinued, except where state agencies fail to 
discharge their obligation properly. Then 
the Federal Government will step in and 
take over the management under its own 
rules and regulations. 

“The new regulation is designed solely 
to provide such wildlife management on 
National Forest areas or streams as will 
secure adequate protection, development, 
and utilization of all resources,” said F. 
A. Silcox, Chief Forester. “It is hoped it 
will promote closer cooperation and aid in 
the application of practical plans which 
have been developed by the Forest Service 
and cooperating agencies. It will be ap- 
plied only where cooperative efforts have 
proved inadequate.” 

The new regulation, following a num- 
ber of whereases setting forth the reasons 
for it, says: 

“When the Secretary shall determine 
upon consideration of data and recommen- 
dations of the Forester that the regulation 
or the prohibition for a specified period of 
hunting and fishing upon any National 
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DEVELOPMENTS «ns 


Outstanding Developments in Conservation Throughout North America 


Forest or portion thereof is necessary for 
the accomplishment of the purposes above 
set forth, he shall designate such National 
Forest or portion thereof, establish hunt- 
ing and fishing seasons therefor, fix bag 
and creel limits, specify the sex of animals 
to be killed, fix the fees to be paid for 
permits, designate the authorized official 
to whom application for permit shall be 
made, and describe the terms and condi- 
tions under which hunting and fishing shall 
be conducted with a view of carrying out 
the purpose of this regulation. Public 
notice of such designation shall be given 
by such means as the Forester shall deem 
adequate for the purpose. Carcasses of 
animals or fish taken under permit shall 
be marked or tagged for identification as 
directed by the Forester.” 

How this regulation will be received in 
states with large National Forest holdings 
remains to be seen. In some instances 
where the states sense an attempt to en- 
croach upon their rights it will no doubt 
meet with determined opposition. 


JOIN A CLUB! 


“ce HE sportsmen’s clubs, already doing 

splendid work in cooperation with 
the state, could accomplish a great deal 
more if every holder of a license joined his 
nearest club,” says Raymond J. Kenney, 
Director of the Massachusetts Division of 
Fisheries and Game. 

Director Kenney says that in the Bay 
State only about 20 per cent of the holders 
of hunting and fishing licenses belong to 
sportsmen’s clubs, and that “if all these 
sportsmen and sportswomen would be- 
come members of sportsmen’s clubs, a tre- 
mendous amount of work toward increased 
stocking of the fields and streams could be 
done. The sportsmen, through organized 
effort, can and must do independent work 
if our present supply of fish and game is to 
keep pace with the ever-increasing de- 
mands upon it.” 

In commenting upon the posted-land 
problem, Mr. Kenney wisely says, “The 
sportsmen in many cases can persuade the 
landowners that posting is unnecessary if 
the near-by sportsmen’s club can guaran- 
tee that its members will assist in policing 
the land and seeing that their rights are 
respected. The sportsmen can also arrange 
with landowners for the planting of feed 
for the birds on portions of the land not 
in actual use.” 

Join a sportsmen’s organization! See to 
it that your club is affiliated with a state- 
wide organization and with the American 
Game Association. 

If you want to organize a club, ask us 
for a suggested constitution and by-laws. 


SMALLER FEES DRAW ANGLERS 
| geeomgiran like many other states, 


caters to tourists, because they 
spend around 
state. 

Last year Michigan tried an experiment 
that might well be considered by other 
states. In 1932 they charged non-resident 
anglers $4.00 to fish, and sold only 19,565 
licenses. The legislature of 1933 reduced 
the fee to $2.00 for the season, $1.00 for 
ten days, and the non-resident licenses 
jumped to 56,000. This figure, according to 


$200,000 annually in the 


the Michigan Conservation Department, 
almost equaled the peak of Michigan’s 

tourist and resort business in 1929, when 
64,000 non-resident anglers bought licenses 
to fish. 

Some increase also was noted in the 
number of non-resident hunting licenses 
during 1933, due to a reduced hunting 
license fee. While figures are not yet com- 
plete, it is expected that the 1933 issuance 





DO YOU WANT 
BETTER FISHING? 


1. Improve your streams and 
lakes. 


ad 


Eliminate all avoidable pol- 
lution. 


3. Kill off water snakes and 
snapping turtles. 


4. Handle small fish with care. 


5. See to it that the law is 
observed. 


6. Respect the rights of land- 


owners. 











of resident hunting licenses will about 
equal the peak year of 1929 

The resident hunting license fees now 
are $1.00 for small game, $2.25 for deer 
and bears, and resident fishermen pay 50 
cents. Non-resident hunters pay $25.00 for 
deer and bears, and $5.00 for small-game 
hunting. 

While the resident fees for small-game 
hunting - fishing are too low, the reduc- 
tion in fees for non-residents was ap- 
parently a step in the right direction. High 
non-resident fees serve no good purpose, 
except to make law violators out of people 
who otherwise would gladly contribute a 
reasonable sum and be law-abiding. 


SOY-BEANS SAVE TREES 


ABBITS are the bane of nursery- 
men,” says John W. Hershey of 
Downington, Pennsylvania. “I have cussed 
and shot them every year. This past win- 
ter I was much concerned about my young 
nut trees. Our nursery became what looked 
like a rabbit zoo. I couldn’t see where they 
touched any of my trees, but noticed 
heavy rabbit concentrations in one block 
of trees. 

“At last I found why. Those rabbits 
were eating soy-beans from stalks stand- 
ing higher than the snow. I sow these soy- 
beans as a cover crop and cut them down 
in the fall, but this block was left uncut. 
Quail wintered at the same automat. I’m 
tickled pink to learn what one may plant 
to keep the cottontails from eating trees.” 

There’s a tip for you rabbit hunters, and 
you nurserymen, too. Beans are cheaper 
than shot or traps, and far more humane 
than poison. And you can save the rabbits 
for sport the following year. 


WHERE THE GEESE GO 


OR many years Jack Miner of Kings- 
ville, Ontario, has been banding wild 
geese—thousands of them. Bands have 
been returned from all parts of the east- 
ern half of the United States and Canada. 

This spring Mr. Miner decided he would 
like to know where his banded geese 
would go if trapped at Kingsville and 
shipped to Manitoba. So he obtained the 
necessary permit from the Canadian offi- 
cials and in cooperation with Carl Nunn, 
president of the Hamilton Bird Society, 
trapped twenty-five geese at Kingsville 
and expressed them to Winnipeg. 

Each goose was banded with an alumi- 
num band asking the lucky sportsman or 
cooperating banding station to “Write the 
Manitoba Game Department, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, 1934.” 

Bird-banding experts in the United 
States say that in their opinion most of 
these birds will find their way back to 
Jack Miner’s refuge this coming fall, and 
that they will not become a part of the far 
Western flight of Canada honkers. 














American Game Association, 
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SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATION 


Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD & 


STREAM.” 
Combination Price 
Membership in American Game Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME, - $3.00 
FIELD & STREAM 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field & Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add $1.00 for Canadian postage, duty and tax; $1.00 for foreign postage. 
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READ WHAT OTHERS SAY 
ABOUT “HOODED POWER” 


.No man can appreciate 
what isin this motor (Light- 
win Imperial) until he has 
driven it. It is the slickest 
thing I have ever had ona 
boat, and I have driven all 
of the alternate firing twins 
on the market.” 


F, M. Kelly, Muskogee, Okla. 


- I have been driving 
Outboard Motors for over 
twenty years, but after my 
first ride with a Lightfour 
Imperial this afternoon I 
realize I had no idea before 
what Outboarding could be. 
Its smoothness, quietness, 
flexibility and instant start- 
ing are no more believable 
without the actual experi- 
ence than is its beautiful 
power.’ 

S.V. B. Miller, Seattle, Wash, 


*,. . Delighted with the Im- 


perial Four’s excellent per- 


formance.It starts always on 
the first pull and is the 
cleanest outboard to run I 
have ever seen. 


C. E. French, Devon, Conn. 


- When I saw the an- 
nouncements of the new 
Imperial models I felt that 
you had made greatest 
strides...when I tried them 
out on a boat, my expecta- 
tions were far exceeded by 
the performance.” 


H. A. Wright, Macon, Ga. 
“,..an absolute revelation 
++ mo motors, regardless 
of size can compare with 
them in smoothness or quiet 
running. They give every- 
thing that experienced us- 
ers have wanted, and more. 
You have jumped years 
ahead in outboard design.” 

George Coleman, Jr., 

Miami, Okla. 





Imperial Lightfour Imperial Lightwin +The Single. De- 
9.2 N.O. A. Certi- 5.5 N.O.A. Certi- wuene=.2 N.O. 
e 


fied B.H.P.at 4000 fied B.H.P.at 4000 


rtified B. 


R. P.M. $8 pounds. R.P.M. 47 pounds. ~ | H.P.at3500R. 


P.M. 29 Ibs. 


Price $175 Price $147.50 Price $84.50 


For Simplex Starter add $15 to above prices. 
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SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


Fully describes ‘Hooded 
Power” and other Evin- 
rude and Elto models. Most 
complete and informative 
outboard catalog pub- 
lished. Write for it today. 
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Nine show-down values that 
give you the real low-down on 
outboard motors this year! 


ONLY EVINRUDE AND ELTO 
offer sensational new Hooded 
Power ... with new-type engines 
all-enclosed and quieted ... and 
boat and hands kept spotlessly 
free of gas and oil. Only a 
Hooded Power motor can give 
the famous “sailing ride’... 
wind-driven smoothness . . + with 
every trace of vibration floated 
away in mountings of live rubber. 


ONLY EVINRUDE AND ELTO 
offer Co-Pilots floated in rubber 
—a new-type steering device that 
entirely absorbs annoying tiller- 
shake—faithfully holds the course 
that’s set—frees the skipper’s 
hands for other tasks. 


ONLY EVINRUDE AND ELTO 
offer the new Simplex Starter, 
unquestionably the greatest ad- 
vance in manual starting ease in 


INTERNAL ROTARY VALVE on 8 models: 


“GREATEST caf! HORSE POWER per ib. of weight. 
i" HORSE POWER per dollar of cost, 


the entire history of outboard 
invention. No starting cord to 
coil and re-coil. Nothing to do 
but snap back on the starter grip. 
Hundreds-of-thousands of tests 
have proved it faultless. 


ONLY EVINRUDE AND ELTO 
offer the silent Spiral Drive — 
costly, but durable, quiet, effi- 
cient. And Evinrude and Elto offer 
modern underwater silencing 
on every model, including their 
lightest, lowest priced motors. 


More power, higher speeds, 
fewer pounds to carry 


Excess weight is as old-fashioned 
in an outboard motor as in a 
modern motor car, train or aero- 
plane. . - - Constant, unstinted 
engineering development under 
the personal direction of Ole 
Evinrude...advanced construction 
including the internal, gearless 
rotary valve that increases horse- 
power as much as 27%...account 
for the highest certified horse- 


EVINRUDE 


skim Exclusive, 


a 


aaianieeh 
~ Exclusive 
EXCUNAIRE 





ower-per-pound-of-weight ratio 
in the entire outboard field. 


Finest metals for each part and 
precision manufactured in every 
detail—dependable, sturdy, long- 
lived—no outboards ever built 
can outrun them or outlast them! 


Select from widest range 
of models 


From the nine Evinrude, nine Elto 
models there is a motor that exact- 
ly fits the power, speed and service 
requirements of every outboard boat. 


There is a modern “single” that 
weighs but 29 pounds, and develops 
50% greater power than any other 
motor in its weight class...a husky 
“fisherman” bxilt for fishermen; 
weighs but 39 pounds, develops 
21% greater power than other fish- 
ing models, and costs under $100 

- four other moderna twins and 
three superb fours. 


Send today for the Silver Anniver- 
sary Catalog! Address OUTBOARD 
MOTORS CORPORATION, Ole 
Evinrude, President, 5618 N. 27th 
Street, Milwaukee. 


All prices subject to change without notice 
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RIVER FISHING FOR BASS 
By Seth Briggs 


T must not be assumed from the title 
of this little discourse that taking the 
black bass of our rivers and streams 
is necessarily a totally different pro- 

position from catching them in lakes and 
ponds. The same general principles apply 
in both cases. Nevertheless, there are 
forms of fishing—such as the dry fly 
method—which are not usually applicable 
to lakes but very often prove highly suc- 
cessful on bass in moving waters. Further- 
more, the habits of the river bass are 
somewhat different from those of still 
waters and it is only 
reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that the meth- 
ods of fishing for them 
would vary also. Such is 
the case and it is with 
this idea in mind that 
the present article was 
written. 

There is a charm in 
river fishing for black 
bass that, to my mind, is 
not present in any other 
kind of fresh-water ang- 
ling. It combines the 
factors upon which the 
trout and the bass fisher- 
men each base their 
claims to the joys and 
superiorities of their re- 
spective sports. The 
former will tell you that 
there is nothing finer in 
the wide world than to 
wade a beautiful stream 
on an evening in June 
and watch your fly come 
dancing and_ bobbing 
down the riffles—and I’m 
inclined to agree with 
him. The bass fishermen 
will quote to you the late 
Dr. Henshall’s famous dictum, “Inch for 
inch and pound for pound, the black bass 
is the gamest fish that swims.” And I’m 
forced to admit that if there is anything 
gamier than a smallmouth in a fast cur- 
rent, I'll be “goldurned” if I know what 
it is! 

I had my first taste of this sort of 
fishing when I was yet in my ‘teens—a 
little more than twenty years ago. 
had learned to fish a dry fly three or four 
years previously but, until then, had used 
this method only in taking trout. 

One July evening I was sitting on the 
bank of a lovely little stream in western 
New York State. At that time there was 
some excellent small-mouth fishing in 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











those waters and on that particular eve- 
ning the bass were rising actively. Sud- 
denly the thought came to me—‘Why 
wouldn’t these bass take a dry fly?” No 
sooner had the idea occurred to me than I 
ran back to the farmhouse at which I was 
stopping and in a few moments was down 
to the river again with my fly rod. Per- 
haps, fortunately for me, most of the trout 





Photo Cana 


other kind of fresh-water angling 


rods of those days were heavier than the 
ones used now. Mine was 9% feet long 
and weighed almost six ounces. This rod, 
incidentally, is still going strong. It’s a 
Landman, and if any of my readers has 
one, he should prize it highly. It was one 
of the finest rods ever made in this coun- 
try—or anywhere else. 

Well—to get back to my story—I hap- 
pened to have a few big bushy hackle and 
palmer dry flies with me, tied on about a 
No. 6 hook. I bent one of these on my 
leader—I think it was a Brown Palmer 
with a red tail—and hopped into the 
stream. In those days I used neither boots 
nor waders. 

I don't believe I ever saw a more per- 






lian National Railways 


There is a charm in river fishing for black bass that is not present in any 
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fect small-mouth stream than this one. 
Deep pockets over against the shelving 
banks; swirling eddies around big rocks, 
some of them almost like boulders; nice 
large pools with sand and gravel bottoms 
and with the current at either end just 
fast enough to carry a dry fly along in 
good shape; enormous willows and elms 
shading the banks. One couldn’t find nicer 
waters for river bass if he had them made 
to order. 

Did I catch any? Well, sir, I took ten or 
eleven of the nicest, plumpest and “fight- 
enest” smallmouths I ever hope to see, 
ranging from about 1% to 2'4 pounds 
apiece. And all of them on a dry fly. 

Since then, I have taken many bass on a 
dry fly and I have modi- 
fied and refined my 
tackle somewhat. For 
stream fishing—both wet 
and dry fly—I favor a 
nine-foot rod weighing 
from 5 to 514 ounces— 
and not too stiff. It need 
not have more backbone 
than is essential in any 
good dry-fly rod, except 
where one expects to 
fish the feather minnows 
and bass bugs. Greater 
stiffness than that is not 
only unnecessary, but 
tiring to the arm and 
wrist. Stream bass fish- 
ing, especially in low, 
clear water, is an art 
and one should not 
handicap himself by us- 
ing clumsy tools. 


HERE the heav- 
ier fly-rod lures 
are indicated—and_ I 
have seldom found them 
of great value on typical 
small-mouth — rivers—I 


prefer a 9%-foot rod 
weighing around | six 


ounces, the same as might be used in lake 
fishing. Of course, on big rivers, like the 
Delaware, and some of our Mid-Western 
and Southern rivers, one can well afford to 
use a 914- or even a 10-foot rod—but more 
about that later. For most wadable bass 
streams, however, I'll take the nine-footer. 

The reel may be one of the ordinary 
single-action type, provided it properly 
balances the rod. 

A level line of a D weight may be used 
with a rod of the above specifications. 
When the same line is to be used for both 
wet- and dry-fly fishing, I would choose 
a line a bit lighter—an E—as it enables 
one to make rather more delicate casts. 
As a matter of fact, my choice for all 
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“If you didn’t have 
that one in is movie, puaacuee the sport of showing movies of 


your big catch! Ciné-Kodak Eight is 
Id ’ rm li @, ff the camera to get them... 

i wou n ft e ive it. It slips easily in and out of your fishing- 
jacket pocket. You point it—press the but- 
ton—and you’re making a movie. 

So little to carry and fuss with. So little 
expense. The Eight costs only $34.50. Gets 
20 to 30 movie scenes on a $2.25 roll of film. 
The Ciné-Kodak dealer will gladly show you 
Ma kes movies : the Eight, and sample movies. Add the 
/ sport of home movies to other sports. East- 
for 10¢ a “sh ot’ ‘ man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. If it isn’t 
, an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS of Hollywood, 
a shot is one continuous scene of a picture 


story. The Eight makes 20 to 30 such , * / 

scenes—each as long as those in the aver- ; ine- O a E I GHT 
age news reel—on a roll of film costing 

$2.25, finished, ready to show. 
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/ SYNCHRO MESH 


BRIGANTINE 
SALT WATER REEL 







Now made with our 
famous patented 
SYNCHRO MESH/ 
feature. Sturdy, 
light weight and 
popular priced. 
Bakelite side plates, 
free spool and 
double multiplying. 


Soo-yard °4,00 


aso" $3.50 


SYNCHRO MESH BAY CITY 
SALT WATER REEL 


Now made with our 
patented feature, 
SYNCHRO MESH 
GEARS, the greatest 
reel improvement in a 
decade. he gears | 
cannot strip as they | 
are entirely IN or | 
OUT at the will of 














drag, chromium- 
plated and has Bake- 


lite side plates. 
250-yard 56 


size a 57.50 


SYNCHRO MESH OCEAN CITY 
SALT WATER REEL 


SYNCHRO MESH 
GEARS, the greatest 
reel improvement in a 
decade, cannot strip. 
They are either en- 
tirely IN or OUT of 
gear at the will of 
the angler. Other fea- 
tures are open top, 
double side bar 
construction for con- 
venience and extra 
strength. The Take- 
apart Feature, Star 
Drag, Chromium-plat- 
ing over Sturdy Nickel-silver Frame, with reinforced 
Bakelite side plates make it more than ever— 


The Fisherman’s Favorite 
$49, 42 vars *15 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 
or Send for New Catalog No. 34 FREE 


OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
1247 NOBLE ST., PHILA., PA. 


—— 
—$<—> 
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SPORTING GOODS—FISHING TACKLE 


HOBART TACKLE BOX 





LENGTH 


18 


NATIONAL SELLS FOR LESS! 


For Less 








INCHES 


>? Fishing Tackle and 
* Sporting Goods Catalog 





NATIONAL SUPPLY€ 


MINNEAPOLIS Mm 


dry-fly fishing and most wet-fly fishing 
is a double- tapered line—and, for a 9-foot 
rod of about five ounces, this should be 
an HDH. 

When it comes to wet-fly leaders, don’t, 
please, use those clumsy so-called “bass- 
weight” leaders. They’re an insult to the 
average river smallmouth and not nearly 
so successful as the ones which are ordi- 
narily designated as “medium trout” or 
even “light trout”. Six-foot leaders are 


| almost always preferable to shorter ones. 


fishing, a 
or even 


When it comes to dry-fly 
tapered leader is the thing—6, 7% 


19 feet in length, depending on the depth 
and clarity of the water. I have often used 


Y-foot leaders with 1X points in late-sea- 
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ways of fishing for these river bass. Live 
bait, such as minnows, hellgrammites, 
crawfish and lamprey eels are often suc- 
cessful and frequently indicated, especially 
on the larger waters, such as the Delaware. 
The point is, however, that fly fishing for 
stream bass has been neglected by both 
trout and bass fishermen. It is one of the 
grandest sports in the world. The trout 
angler who hasn’t tried it doesn’t know 
what he has been missing all these years 
and the bass fisherman who thinks he has 
been catching the only fish worth talking 
about has still greater surprises and plea- 
sures awaiting him. 

Before passing on to a different type of 
river bass fishing, let me stress the fact 


It was one of pws lazy, w allie, dreamy rivers—the home of the large-mouth bass 


son bass fishing and wished I could have 
trusted myself with a 2X point. There is 
nothing much more wary and “jittery” 
than a stream smallmouth in August. The 


| finest of tackle and the most skilful use of 


it are in order. And, incidentally, I have 
found that to give one’s dry fly a little 
spasmodic jerk now and then is often a 
good plan in bass fishing, though strictly 
taboo in dry-fly fishing for trout. 

Now about flies: Let me first of all dis- 
pel that old-fashioned notion that all bass 
must be shown big flies. Remember, I am 
talking right now about the typical small- 
mouth river of which I tried to paint a 
word picture earlier in the article. For 
such fishing, anything larger than a No. 
6 wet fly is seldom if ever necessary. [ am 
also quite convinced that the very bright 
patterns ordinarily used in lake fishing are 
not so successful as the dark and medium- 
dark flies. Here are some of my favorite 
river patterns: Professor, Queen of the 
Waters, Seth Green, Toodle Bug, Fergu- 
son, Babcock, Wickham’s Fancy, Cow 
Dung, Brown Hackle, especially the one 
with a red or a green body, and Rube 
W oe id. 

Many of the bucktails, particularly those 
with a dash of red in them, and the stream- 


| er flies are frequently excellent bets. Some 


bass fishermen advocate the use of a small 
spinner in conjunction with the fly, but I 
have seldom found this combination 
necessary. I certainly cannot recommend 
it as a pleasant casting proposition. 


N dry-fly fishing, very much the same 
patterns as recommended above may be 


| used, only, in most cases, a No. 8 is large 


enough. I have used 10s and even 12s in 
gin-clear water. Especially effective are 
the big bushy bivisible dry flies and some- 
times the fanwings, particularly late in the 
evening. 

Of course, all this does not mean that 
there aren't other effective and pleasurable 


that the smallmouth of our streams is a 
totally different proposition from the lake 
smallmouth. Those who have caught most 
of their bass in lakes on live bait will have 
to change their striking tactics entirely, 
when it comes to stream fly fishing. The 
question of when and how to strike a fish 
is one of the most controversial in the 
realm of angling. But I’m here to state 
that I have to speed up my strikes even 
somewhat faster than in trout dry-fly 
fishing—or, at least, it seems that way to 
me. One thing is certain, that, in a really 
fast current, there is nothing very much 
quicker on the trigger when he hits a dry 
fly than a smallmouth bass. 


OW, for a different sort of a bass 

stream. As I turn the pages of my 
“Book of Memory”, I come to a river, 
about twenty miles from Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia—a stream that I fished when I was 
stationed at Camp Lee, back in 1918. It was 
one of those lazy, winding, dreamy rivers 
characteristic of the South and also of 
parts of the Mid-West—and the home of 
the large-mouth bass. In portions, the cur- 
rent was almost imperceptible; in others 
there were swirling eddies, especially 
where a big log jutted out from the bank; 
but nowhere was the current very fast. 
The bottom was muddy and patches of 
reeds and other aquatic vegetation were 
plentiful. Long stretches of the river were 
arched over by great trees. Just the sort 
of a river beside which one yearns to loaf 
and dream—and fish. 

One Sunday afternoon, when I was on 
leave, my buddy and I were wandering 
along the bank of this river—trying to 
forget all that we had learned that week 
about bayonet practice, taking apart and 
putting together the .45 automatic and the 
Springfield, and other bellicose matters. | 
had been commenting on the bassy ap- 
pearance of the river when along came a 
long, lanky Senegambian, poling down the 
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river in what was supposed to have been a 
rowboat, but looked more like a mud- 
scow. Evidently, he was going fishing, as 
a long cane pole was hanging over what 
at that particular moment served as the 
stern of the boat. As he came opposite us, 
[ called to him—*Any bass in this river?” 

Apparently, this struck him as one of 
the best jokes he had ever heard, for he 
laughed long and loud, as only the South- 
ern negro can. Finally, as he poled over 
toward us he exclaimed, “Boy, ah’ll say!” 

“How about taking us out fishing next 
Sunday?” I asked. 

“All right by me, boss”, was the prompt 
and eager response. So we made a date 
for early Sunday morning. 

When I appeared on the scene the fol- 
lowing week with a 4%-ounce six-foot 
bait-cas sting rod and an assortment of 
plugs and pork- rind lures, my dark- 
skinned acquaintance looked at me and 
then at my tackle with suspicion. 

“What you all gonna do with them there 
things?” he inquired. 

“Catch fish!” I told him. This brought 
forth another one of those peals of laugh- 
ter. After that was over we started off. 


W' were poled slowly down the river, 
our guide standing in the center of 
the boat, with my buddy at one end and I 
at the other, he and I casting on different 
sides. We covered about five miles of the 
river that day. My agg cast a plug and 
I, a pork-rind spinner. As I remember it, 
we each caught about the same number of 
fish—eight or nine bass, all of them, of 
course, largemouths. Nothing spectacular 
about their fighting abilities, but ornery 
as the devil. They weighed from about 
two pounds to well over five pounds apiece 
and, if given half a chance, would head 
for the precincts of an old log or the inner 
sanctum of submerged roots of some old 
tree. We lost some nice fish that way, too! 

Aside from live bait, perhaps, the 
pork-rind lures and the small plugs of the 








One of the youngest big-game fishermen in 
the world. Clarence R. Fine, Jr. was not 
quite 5 years old when he caught this 481- 
pound sailfish. The fish weighed a half 


pound more than the angler 


under-water variety are most successful on 
these sort of rivers. With such light lures, 

one has the further advantage of being 
able to use a light bait-casting rod—one 
weighing from 4% to 5 ounces. Aiming 
lor the vicinity of old logs or at the 
very edges of patches of weeds as one 
drifts quietly along one of these somnolent 














Write for our 96- 
page book, ‘‘Fish- 
ing —What Tackle 
and When,” Full 
of fishing facts, 
Sent Free! 






No. 7 Split 

; Bamboo Rod— 
bait casting, 
ie $8.50. No. 550A-- 
Level - Winding Anti- 
Back-Lash Reel— $7. 









Black - Oreno, finest 
silk casting line made, 
7 sizes. 50 yds., 18 
Ib, test. $1.75. 


HY limit your fishing thrills 

to one kind of rod angling 

Fish are fastidious. Whether they'll 
New Better Bass- rise to a fly lure or strike at a plug 
Oreno—America’s ‘ r . 
greatest fish getter, depends on the factors of wind, 


weather and water. Meet their 


4 e oe a) 
ue whims—Fly ¢ast if it’s fly rod lures 
w/ they’re hitting. Bait cast if they're 
— 5 a No. 596 oak te 
r Trix-Oreno, striking on plugs or spoon types. 
- bait casting size. a 
A great lure. $2.00. 9 For either sport — bait or fly cast- 


ing — you can depend upon South 

Bend tackle. Ask your dealer or 

write for our 96-page book, “Fish- 

ing — What Tackle and When.” 
No. 956 Baby x 


Pike-Oreno. Trav- 
els deep, 4 to6 ft. 8Sc. 


~ BAIT CO., 2272 High St. SOUTH BEND, 








ishing Tackle for Every Aimd off Fishing» 













Flex-Oreno soft finish 
exible fly rod line. 





















No, 24 Split Bamboo 
Fly Rod, $12. No. 1130 
Oreno Automatic Reel, 
medium size, $8.50. 


<2 
> a 


No. 593 and 594 Trix- 
Oreno, fly rod sizes.No 

lure compares with its 
amazing action. 6Sc. 





pantich, 6Sc each. 





Roach-Oreno, floating 
type. Trout and bass 
sizes. 50c each. 





The original 

famous Call- 

mac Bug — bass and 

troutsizes.12patterns. 
c¢ and SOc each. 
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Enjoy the “Inflatex” on Your Vacation 


The “‘boat with the inner tubes” assures the sportsman of always 
having his boat wherever he may go. He knows it is safe because 
the heavy latex rubber inner tubes (floating 750 lbs.) are pro- 
tected by the outer casing of heavy waterproof, mildew-proof 
army duck. The extra heavy, tough, specially treated fabric bot- 
tom is guaranteed waterproof and the canvas bulkheads insure 
balanced inflation. 

This sturdy, practical boat is unsinkable and its easy, silent handling 
makes it indispensable to the equipment of every sportsman. Weight 15 Ibs, 
Rolls into case 12” x 24”, All models have 2 or more seats. Write for free 
descriptive folder. 


AIR CRUISERS, INC., Dept. F7, Clifton, New Jersey 


Contractors to U. S. Gor 








$28. 50 Complete 


with oars, pump and case. 














Most compact fclding 
boat made 
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HAPPTDAYSINA Folding 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repai 
carry by hand, and on auto, safe for fami 
than wood, used by U. S. and Foreign Ge 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. Fi 


Puncture-Proof Canvas 









rs; check as baggage, 
ly, all sizes; non “sinkable, stronger 
wernments. Awarded First Prize at 
tted for outboard motor. Catalogue. 





KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 49! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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All ae 
to BLACK 
KNIGHT 


waterproof casting line 


Because Black Knight is 
stronger, tougher, more 
uniform, stands up longer 
under hard casting, hard 
battles! 


Because it is braided at 

just the correct speed 
around a strong core, to pre- 
vent fibre strain—(keeps its 
strength longer!). 


Because it is braided to secure 
the exact balance between wear 
resistance and flexibility that 
makes it last longer, cast easier! 
Because the waterproofing 
keeps out water rot, alkali, and 
grit (the line doesn’t weaken!). 
Send for booklet showing U. S. Lines 
for all kinds of angling. 


U. 8S. LINE CO. 


Westfield, Mass. 
Dept. F 
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PATENT NO. 


STAINLESS STEEL 
FISH KNIFE 


178856 


The Fisherman’s Ideal Knife 
T29 length closed—5” 
T75 length closed 41/2” 


Price $2.00 
Slightly higher on Pacific Coast 
KA-BAR knives for the outdoor man are 
sold by first-class dealers everywhere. 
For catalogue write Dept. C 
UNION CUTLERY CO., INC. 
Olean New York 





rivers is certainly great sport in itself. 

It must not be assumed, however, that 
fly fishing is not productive of results on 
this kind of water. Because of the fact that 
in most of these rivers the water is none 
too clear, the larger wet flies are usually 
necessary. Dry flies rarely are successful, 
I would recommend wet flies tied on No. 2 
or 4 hooks and somewhat brighter patterns 
than were recommended for northern 
small-mouth waters. Some of my favorites 
are: Royal Coachman, Sassy Cat, Colonel 
Fuller, Red Ibis, White-Tip Montreal, 
Red Tag and Parmacheene Belle. 


F you have never tried fishing for large 

trout at night with the floating fly, you 
will quite likely become disgusted at the 
first attempt and probably answer, some 
years later, “Yes, I tried it once”. On the 
| other hand, should you be fortunate enough 

to land a good one that first night, you 
will surely want to try it again, “braving 
the armies of mosquitoes with fly dope that 
will require more than one application. 

| Plenty of mosquitoes early in the evening, 
however, generally indicates a good hatch 
| of night flies and means good fishing, un- 
less the wind comes up so strong as to 
blow them back into the bushes. 

If one is perfectly familiar with the bot- 
tom of a certain stretch of stream, wading 
by feeling your way is not so bad and one 
does not find it necessary to cover much 
territory—seldom more than fifty yards. 
Of course, you have a flashlight but you 
are afraid to use it much for fear of “put- 
| ting the trout down.” As a matter of fact, 
if you will tie your flies on straight eyed 
hooks, you can really do a pretty good job 
of changing by holding the hook up toward 
the sky and threading the leader from be- 
low. A leader the same length as the rod 
and tapering no finer than “regular” (.013 
| to .014 inches) seems about right and will 

doubtless handle anything you happen to 
hook. However, that is governed entirely 
| by the individual and the size of the trout 
| he knows are to be found in that particular 
stream. 

My night flies are usually tied on a No. 
6 or a No. 8 hook, sometimes with a long 





shank and, with plenty of hackle wound 
on, float very satisfactorily. For this work, 
a bulky body made of dyed “kapoc” and 
spun on silk thread of the same color, 
then tied on securely by winding the 
thread back and forth a couple of times, 
usually answers the purpose very nicely 
indeed. Some recommend striping the 
| body of the fly with medium-width tinsel. 
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Then, too, the feather minnows and the 
bass bugs are also very successful at times. 
Because of this fact and also because of 
the size of the fish and the longer casts 
that are sometimes necessary on the big 
rivers, I would suggest a 9) 4- or 10-foot 
rod weighing from six to seven ounces. 

Commend me to river fishing for the 
black bass. It is one of the finest sports I 
know anything about. North, East, South 
or West, there is almost certain to be 
some of it that will more than satisfy 
the mood and temperament of practically 
every variety of fresh-water fisherman. 


BIG BROWNS AND RAINBOWS AT NIGHT 
By Dr. Horton F. Kimball 


Tinsel, of course, adds weight but that 
is taken care of by adding another hackle 
when making the fly. It is usually neces- 
sary to change flies after catching one of 
these large trout, anyway, as it is so 
thoroughly impregnated with slime that it 
can’t be washed out and dried again for 
use the same evening. Some very success- 
ful night fishermen use a hackle fly en- 
tirely, tied “palmer” over this bulky body 
but with several close windings of hackle 
near the eye of the hook to give it more 
buoyancy. I have found that the “ fan” and 
“hair” wings do very nicely and it is sel- 
dom that they are refused if floated di- 
rectly over the feeding trout. 

Things seem different on Ra stream 
when one’s vision is cut off. Night noises 
are plentiful and it takes quite a bit of 
experience to identify many of them. A 
mink makes a peculiar noise, especially if 
he objects to your presence—as he usually 
does. Bats have the faculty of coming so 
close you are just sure that on the next 
dive, one will land on your neck. Rest 
assured, they will never hit you but may 
carry your fly away. An owl, too, may 
swoop very close to you, but the thing 
that can pretty nearly make anyone drop 
his rod and run is to have a big trout 
sneak up close to his feet, without his 
knowledge, and make a tremendous flop 
after a fly. 

Every minute you are wondering if 
some doggoned “whosit” is going to float 
down stream without your seeing it and 
take a bite out of your leg but, after you 








It is usually at night that the big cannibalistic trout are caught 


have done it a few evenings, you get used 
to such things and know what they are 
all about. 

In many streams that have been planted 
to browns and rainbows, the large ones 
will surface-feed only at night (occasional 
dark days excepted). Some of these fish 
have really grown to such tremendous 
proportions that they will tax the best 
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tackle to capacity and, not infrequently, tinguish between a brown and rainbow 
| get the best of you. They know every inch when they are feeding at night. The 
of that part of their feeding ground and browns generally pick a spot where the 
’ will tie you around a root or stump or current carries the food along a certain 
> spit the fly out before you can do a thing, channel and will either work in one place 2 a 
sp - ee ; ; : ccnp ieee 1ght weg 
: if they are given the least bit of slack. or gradually feed on up stream. The rain- ‘ “ 
The old story of the big one getting away bow, on the other hand, works up stream : SK Socle / 
. is really because he had the advantage of much faster, frequently coming back, down L2Qa (4 (Z 4 
[ you; possibly because you used too small to the starting place, and working up again ) for hunting ond 
1 a fly or too light a leader; or probably and again. If they are, as sometimes hap- = 
p you didn’t have enough room to give him pens, taking small midges from the sur- FISH | NG 
yi battle and he was too heavy for your face, a black fly tied rather small and on 
y tackle to stop him short. I have losta num- a No. 12 or No. 14 hook and fished wet, 
‘ ber of good ones for the reasons men-_ will occasionally get them. This fly should 
tioned. Also, I have, during the daylight look more like a nymph. If considerable N two years the Bird 
hours, been so surprised at a big one’s of the hook shows, it doesn’t seem to Shooter has become 
.s te P : : “ one of our most pop- 
rising to my fly, that I have jerked it frighten them. Cast beyond the fish and ular moccasins. 
away from him before he had a chance to jerk it across the place they are feeding. It’s a two- 
get hooked. These large fish seem disgust- Sometimes they will take a small black | erin 
- : : : . a 
t ingly deliberate when you see them rise to fly tied on a No. 16 hook and with a pea- fishing 
le the fly and it seems as though they would cock body and the smallest of black | and 
* never take it. This is all changed at night, hackles, palmer tied. : : i. 
¢ however, for they nearly always hit the Some excellent trout streams are too | ing in the summer—hunting rel “ag 
rt 4 ‘ es . ° ~ snipe, squirrels and rabbits in the fall. Com 
me fly hard enough to hook themselves. deep for wading and must be fished from a fortable as a bedroom slipper. Light, yet tough 
it In many streams, the brook trout (S$. boat—one that is built long and narrow | §j and durable. 9 inches high. Hand-sewed from 
a fontinalis) usually finish their feeding and especially for this purpose. Such craft powered ee eee 
; ° ushiony ae . BC a 3 Pd. 
is are —<— x and down stream with | If you want @ high top bect—ane thet, will settle 
Z thich als serves 5 > , your boot problems for the rest of your days—selec 
é Ao a "lt is peat aan 7 —y eer Russell's famous Ike Walton, You will receive a brand 
s anchor, S ¢ art, however, to handle of comfort, serviceability 
ly SUALLY when a man goes | 2 boat like this. Few indeed have failed | [J and resistance against wa- 
le sailfishing he has to charter “0 Ps 6 an ter that no other boot in 
re a boat and a crew. John Mahony to get a ducking until after gaining ex- the world can equal except, 
id goes and does the job single- perience. One member of our party, last | Jf Wan whien isthe same 
| * a. 4 summer, had previously done a little pol- boot with a regular, hard 
|- handed. You will enjoy his story, range ama fi se eae sole. With Russell's Ike 
li- “SOLO SAILFISHING.” in the ing betore and experienc ed no great diffi- Walton or Imperial you 
A : . culty. One night, he took a friend in the can look any man in the 
ugust issue. <i R" i . eye and say, “‘I have the 
- boat with him and began working up- best boots money can buy.”” 
stream. Somehow, the pole got stuck in Write today for our cat- 
es ° alog showing complete line 
of the mud and he either had to let go or of Russell Boots, Pacs, 
\ shortly after dark. In two ponds I have hang on to it and take a bath. He chose oo gee Ags Ame 
if fished, I have caught: them until midnight the latter course and got his ears wet. Women. — 
iy —but on a wet fly. One particular night battle will ever 
nA There is no question but that the large stand out in my memory: The trout were Ike Walton 
at rainbows and browns feed on a certain feeding greedily, but we couldn’t seem to = 
me amount of their own kind and most fisher- get them interested in our Pale Evening NOTE 
oa men feel, therefore, that a stream is better Dun flies which, we were told, had been poevennttnmt 
me off without them. At any rate, it seems very satisfactory a few evenings before. 
wd as though the only ones that hit at night Large fish would come to the surface with y 
; . * 
a are large enough to be cannibals, even if a splash that sounded as though a dog had y W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN 
ma one doesn’t actually find them with smaller jumped in, but we couldn't see two feet in og 929 og, wi 
his fish in their interiors. That, in a measure, that inky darkness. Above, there were no Pacimessett a priate: 
lop relieves one’s conscience a bit, if night stars out, yet a dark blue canopy formed | A(T Mola Vaa ale) 4) peels acs sek 
fishing seems somewhat unethical. the roof of the world and made a splendid ORDER FROM THE 
if When one is inexperienced in this sort background for our flies. Throwing the FACTORY DIRECT 
ah of fishing, it is usually impossible to dis- rays of our flashlights toward the bottom 
ind 
you 


IF YOU'RE “JUST 
SPLASHIN’ AROUND” 





TRY THIS 


Borrow a good straight 
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Fish appreciate 


a square deal and a sports- 


IF YOU WANT TO 
CATCH FISH 


TRY THIS 


THE ORIENTAL 
WIGGLER 


manlike fisherman. Al. Foss Baits — 
the sporting lure with a single hook 
and a quiet approach—fool the big 
ones and give the babies a chance. 
Eighteen years of bait leadership 
means something. If you're hard 
to convince make the test. You'll 
never go back to’splashin’ around.” 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO., Sporting Goods Division 


Made of Pyralin 90° 


No. 3 with 3/0 

hook. Weight % oz. Practically 
weediess. Made in red and white, 
black and white, and yellow and 
white. Hook detachable, Our 
No. 4 Baby Oriental Wiggler is 
provided with a 1/0 hand-forged 
hook. Weight 4% oz. Musky 
Oriental Wiggler, $1. Used with 
Musky Pork Rind Strips. Equipped 
with No. 5/0 hook. 





clothespin. Get three 
gang hooks and an eye screw. Rig the clothespin as shown. 
This is a good “splashin’” lure. It will dredge up a few 
baby fish that scarcely have their eyes open and give you 
lots of exercise. But why waste your time? 





The Original and Genuine 
AL. FOSS PORK RIND STRIP 








ised Has many imitators but no equals BOX 28, GENEVA, OHIO 
are It does not spoil—an exclusive feature 
FREE ON REQUEST 
ated Cc 5 STYLES i 
ynes PER BOTTLE AT ALL DEALERS From Coast to Coast with True Temper 
onal where and how they caught them. Write today 
fish 





best L. FOSS pork Rino Bars * Alaue Tern Paoouc 

















In fact—I'm really the toughest enam- 
eled silk fly line in the world. New 
ideas, new fads and foreign finishes 
come and go—but I always stay—on 
top. I still remain the most popular 
and best fly casting line made. 


My patented finish, though tough, is 
very flexible. I stand hard wear and 
give extra long service. No matter how 
much or how little you want to pay for 
a fly line—just ask your dealer for 
Gladding’s SALINE and you'll get your 
money’s worth. 
I'm made in 7 sizes—I12 to 42 lb. test. 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., Ine. 
So. Otselic (Est. 1816) N.Y. 
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AN INDISPENSABLE 

TOOL FOR EVERY FISHERMAN 


1. STILETTO—For cleaning and removing leaders 
from the eyes of flies. 

2. DISGORGER—For “Backing Out” those small 
hard-to-reach hooks. 

3. CLIP—A hardened and tempered clipper for 
clipping lines, leaders, ete. Also invalu- 
able for.trimming flies and other lure 

4. THONG—With loop for attaching to lapel of 
fishing coat. Clipper readily available and 
secure from loss, 

HANDY AT ANY TIME 
FOR CUTTING AND CLEANING FINGERNAILS 
Get a “PAL” now at your dealers or we will mail 
one to you postpaid upon receipt of $1.00. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. ANSONIA, CONN. 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS GEM NAIL CLIPPERS. 








new 


ISHMASTERS 


\ metal streamline bait that is absolutely 
ure for large and small mouth bass, muskies, 
pike, etc. Looks and acts like actual minnow. 
A weedless bait effective at any depth. Micro- 
balanced for perfect cast. Satisfac- - 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. c 
CHROME OR RED HEAD MINNOW facy 
THE GREAT LAKES BAIT COMPANY 
1729 No. Sayre Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











FOR FISHING TACKLE 


Salt or fresh water rods, reels, or lures can’t rust 
when this famous protection is applied after use. 
Get it at Sports Stores—or generous sample |0c from 
McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
1226 lith Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 











| Fish were hooked, 


of the boat in order to avoid putting the 
trout down, we changed flies frequently, 
from large to small, but all light colored, 
as the flies that floated down just before 
dark were all pale evening duns. We as- 
sumed, therefore, that must be what they 
were still feeding on. 

Finally, I put on a No. 8 Cahill with a 
gray-squirrel wing and tail, tied with 
plenty of stiff hackle. The boat had been 
floating down stream while this was go- 
ing on and, at my request, the anchor was 
dropped and we sat listening for a rise. 
There was a porcupine gnawing at an old 
pine stump nearby and a mink farther 
down stream on the other side. 

Suddenly, a splash over to my right 
aroused me from my reverie. A second 
or two later, I whipped the fly over in that 
direction. There was no way of telling, 
however, whether it would land over the 
fish, fall short or go beyond and into the 
brush, as it all had to be done by guess- 
work, Getting no response, the line was 
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lengthened a little and a second cast was 
made in the direction of the sound. A fish 
took it and in the split second that fol- 
lowed, before the trout could realize what 
had happened, I “horsed” him several! feet 
away from the bank. Then he left the 
water in a mighty jump. He came out of 
the water about a dozen times after that. 

His first runs were toward the bank but 
these finally subsided. Then he began his 
boring tactics, trying to find something to 
wrap the leader around. Gradually the 
circles became smaller and finally the vi- 
brations caused by his movements were 
telegraphed up the straining leader to the 
butt of the rod, in a “bzzzzzzz” that is 
about the sweetest of all music to a trout 
fisherman—and it told me the fish was 
getting mighty tired. 

After what seemed an hour, although it 
couldn’t have been more than 20 minutes, 
the guide slipped the net under the fish 
and we turned the flashlight on to admire 
his beauty. 


FLY CASTING FOR BLUEFISH 
By C. Blackburn Miller 


T is quite evident that anglers during 

the past decade have finally accepted the 
hluefish, the bonito and the tuna as game 
fish worthy of sportsmanlike tackle. There 
was a time when a tarred hand-line, a 
heavy lead squid and a pair of cotton 
gloves were considered ample equipment. 
hauled at relentless 
speed through the foaming wake and 
hurled into the cockpit—and this was con- 
sidered sport. The number of fish caught 
was the criterion of an angler’s ability. 

With the introduction of the light bullet- 
headed jig, made either of feathers or 
horse hair, methods changed and rods be- 
came more in evidence. When trolling un- 
der power, a fish was hooked, the clutch 
was placed at neutral and the fight was on; 


| terminating either in a burst of profanity, 


a sigh of disappointment or a merry tattoo 
in a fish box. 

Gradually lines and rods became lighter, 
until to-day, the accepted rig of the sports- 
man is a rod about six feet four inches in 
length, tip weighing six ounces and either 
a 6- or 9-thread linen line. I have used 
light tackle like this for years and, where- 
as I have lost many fish, some of regretta- 
ble size, I have experienced such sport as 
has been undreamed of by the devotee of 
the handline. 

It was chumming, that much despised 
method of taking game fish, which first 
suggested possibilities to me, and I pro- 
ceeded to experiment in the tides of Barne- 
gat, New Jersey, with a five-ounce trout 
rod, using a silk water-proof line and a 
short wire leader to which I attached a 
coin-silver minnow. I allowed the tide to 
take it out with the chum. Fifty feet from 
the boat I had a vicious strike and, after 
a brief battle, lost the fish, the small treble 
hooks having torn out of my minnow. I 
substituted a staunch No. 5 hook and this 
time had better success, landing, after con- 
siderable argument, a three-pound blue- 
fish. The struggle consumed the better 
part of fifteen minutes. 

During that ebb tide I remember having 
brought to net just nine fish, the largest 

| being a trifle under five pounds. The fact 
that my companion using a hand-line had 
| shanghied thirty-three fish did not alter 
| my opinion concerning the advisability of 
| using trout tackle—but the tremendous 
surge of the tide did. It was apparent 
| that the continuous strain was too great 
| for a five-ounce rod and the following sea- 
|son I resolved to seek new pastures. 

Hence, a balmy day in August found 
me some twenty miles at sea off the Jersey 

{ coast, opposite Bayhead. The boat that I 





had selected was a low craft, twenty-eight 
feet in length and possessing a flat cabin- 
top where I could stand with relative safe- 
ty, my back cast unimpeded by any obstacle. 
I was equipped with a 5'%-ounce rod, two 
hundred feet of water-proof line, over two 
hundred more feet of linen backing and a 
No. 2 Silver Doctor fly. 

My companion proceeded to chum and, 
as the “slick” floated out on a moderate 
tide, I scanned the oily surface with anxi- 
ous eye. He had taken some half-dozen 


fish, the average being about six pounds 
in weight, before I saw the roll and boil 
of bluefish about sixty feet from the boat. 
Standing on that cabin top and bracing 
myself against the roll of the sea, I began 
casting. 


lor a considerable period, there 


The author and a fine bluefish which he 
caught on a fly. Note the tackle 


was no result and I was compelled to endure 
the jeers of my companion, who was busily 
engaged in pulling in bluefish. Further- 
more, several people on boats, engrossed 
in trolling through our chum, which is a 
time-honored but nevertheless questionable 
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practice, called out such remarks as “Look 
at that bloomin’ squarehead flycasting out 
in the middle of the ocean.” 

Just as I was debating the advisability of 
landing an empty bottle on the deck of the 
offending craft, I saw a short rise. Strip- 
ping off more line, I repeated the cast and 
the body of the Silver Doctor gleamed for 
an instant in the sun ere it fell gently on a 





Pictures 
Show 
Actual 
Size of 
All Three 
Kinds 





OWN in Florida, when a 
drought comes along, the 
black-bass fishing gets better. 
You fishermen will enjoy “DRY 
PRAIRIE FISHING,” which 
will be published in the next issue. 











sudden boil of water. Almost immediately 
I felt a heavy strike and then, daring all, 
set the hook. 

I have caught many salmon, have fought 
heavy trout in the swift streams of New- 
foundland and have argued it out with 
bass from the Canadian line to Florida, but 
that nine-pound bluefish—for such it 
proved to be—eclipsed them all. His first 
rushes, though not so long as I expected, 
were most spectacular and he was sports- 
man enough to fight it out at a distance 
from the boat. Only once was my anxiety 
aroused and that was when he evinced a 
desire to wrap himself about the anchor 
rope. Fortunately, I dissuaded him from 
this maneuver more by good luck than 
good management and the fight went on. 
This move on my part angered him and he 
started southward with a determined air, 
swiftly stripping off all of the silk line 
and a considerable amount of the linen 
backing as well. 

His end was inglorious, for, impelled by 

curiosity, he swam in towards the boat 
to look the situation over and he was be- 
trayed during this moment of confidence 
by being scooped up in the landing net. I 
am quite convinced that he had not yet 
begun to fight and was enjoying a slight 
respite preparatory to getting his second 
wind, when the net ended his career. 
_ I have taken many fish since then on 
the same rod, but the memory of the thrill 
that I derived from that first bluefish will 
live long. 


BINDING GUT TO fISH-HOOKS 


T is not a bad idea to be able to do this 

job for yourself and the writer here 
outlines the procedure he follows: 

Obtain some binding silk and some 
transparent wax from a dealer. line sew- 
ing silk answers the purpose just as well. 
Thoroughly wax the silk by rubbing with 
the wax. Cobbkler’s wax makes the best 





Method of binding gut to fish hooks 


waxing job and should be used if there 
is no intention of coloring the binding. 
The next step is to soften the gut, which is 
done by soaking it in warm water. If no 
water is available, the same results can 
be obtained by holding the gut in the 
mouth for a short while. Now lay the 
gut along the inside of the shank of the 
hook, the end almost down to the bend. 
Lay the silk alongside and proceed with 
the binding, starting at the top and work- 
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BAIT CASTING 
| and TROLLING BUG 


Weight Ly | 


simply 


fish strike at sight! 


\\ BASS BUG 
j! For Fly Casting 65° 


500 E, Jefferson Ave. 


They’ve scored the hit of the season with fishermen everywhere—not 
because of their novelty, but 
and proven fish-getters! They look so remarkably lifelike that game 


"EB" 50° 


$4 BEETLE BUG BAIT COMPANY 












also because they are tried 


A Bait That’s Different! 
Made in two parts which snap to- 
gether—-with bucktail attached to 
the shell, so the hook can be changed 
without changing the fly. The bot- 
tom shell is weighted, making the 
hook always ride upright. When 
casting among weeds, it automatic- 
ally rights itself, and is 95% weed- 
less. 

Three sizes—for bass, pike, pickerel, 
muskellunge—trout, perch and croppies. 
Sold everywhere by live dealers. If your 








dealer cannot supply you, order direct 
Write for 
circular 
showing baits 
in colors | 
SHOWING METHOD OF 
DETACHING HOOK 
Dealers: 


Fishermen every 
where are askin 
for LUR-ALL 
Beetle Bugs. 
Order from your 
jobber or direct 














Detroit, Mich. 











Use 
Fair Enough With 











This 





prominent 
more angler believes in 
““muscling”’ channel bass. 


stripers, blues, kings, sea 


ing Ashaway Line. 





the butt with an 


improved and popular styles. Used 
us for catalog. 

Balti- 

Box 401 


Your Muscle— 


OWN on the ocean beach surf casting—for channel bass, 





trout ... out on the lake bait 


casting—for muskies, northern pike, black bass ... put up a 
fight when you get the chance! Hook every Big One hard. 
Hang on! Haul him out! That’s how to get the real thrills 
out of fishing . . . and how to get the real work out of a fight- 


For salt water—pier, shore or boat fishing, for everything from flounders 
to tuna, marlin or broadbill swordfish 
them. Best of genuine Irish linen, hand laid, and guaranteed wet test strength 
of 3 lbs. to each thread. For fresh water bait casting and trolling—give them 
Ashaway Thik-an-Thin : 
Strength (level). Hard braided best Japan black silk, soft waterproofed, 


an Ashaway Zane Grey will whip 


(reverse tapered) or an Extra 


For any kind of fishing, anywhere, buy an Ashaway Line. All best most 


around the entire world. Famous for 


taking world’s record big fish. Popular prices. Ask your dealer TODAY. Write 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG, CO. 


Ashaway, Rhode Island 








befo 


THIS IS THE 


If Your Dealer 


114 W. Sixth St 
Also advise you 


dealer's nam 





ing down. Bind firmly and evenly and do 


re attained in an artificial lure on 
Hook Alway 


or Combs natio 


ANSWER, BOYS! 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


Cannot Supply You, Send to 
Cincinnati Superior Bait Co 
Cincinnati, O 


Black Head — 
Red Head _ 
Gold Head — 


Black Feather 
White Feather 
Mallard Feather 
All Models Have White Tails 


All Black 


COLOR CHART 


Silver Head 
Green Head — 


we? “LUCKY DEVIL” 


Original Wabbling Feathered Minnow 


Not Just a Fluttering Piece of Metal, But a Bait 
With a life-like swimming and darting action 
coupled with minnow-like appearance, never 





Black Feather 
White Feather 
Mallard Feather 














I’ve got “everything”’. 
prise of the fishing line world. 


you’d think I was conceited. 


“everything.” 


I’m used for fly casting, bait casting, 
But, no 
matter how I’m used, anglers claim 
Use me for 
everything and you'll soon find out that 


trolling and everything else. 
that I’m best for that. 


they are ALL right. 


For fly casting I'm made in 5 tapered sizes. 
14 to 62 


For general fishing in 8 level sizes. 
Ib. test. 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., Ine. 
So. Otselie (Est. 1816) N.Y. 





Use our Fit-U 
Creepers for 
wading in rocky 
streams and 
avoid slipping 
and causing in- 
jury. 


Will fit any size 
or any kind of 
men's Footwear. 
Are adjustable, no 
screws to loosen 
or tighten. Ask 


I’m the big sur- 
If I told 
you all the good things said about me 
I’m not 
conceited—but I still claim I’ve got 





not allow any of the turns to overlap. 


| Finish off at the bottom with two half 





hitches. The method of starting and finish- 
ing is shown in the accompanying dia- 
grams. Now place the binding between two 
pieces of hardwood—bone would be better 

—and roll firmly but gently. This has the 
effect of pressing out any unevenness in 
the binding and gives it a solid appearance. 

Next apply a coat of varnish with a 
soft camel’s-hair brush and when dry, 
apply a second coat. This varnish can be 
made by dissolving some shellac in a 
small bottle with mentholated spirits. If 
a colored binding is required, it can be 
obtained by substituting sealing wax of 
the desired color for the shellac. Trans- 


| parent varnish is made by using bleached 





shellac. James R. Knox 


KEEPING LIVE BAIT IN HOT 
WEATHER 


N exceptionally hot days, everyone 
has more or less trouble in keeping 

bait alive. Sometimes it seems almost im- 
possible. Here are a few pointers, how- 
ever, which may be worth remembering. 
Angleworms are best kept in a wooden 


box or tub which has been more than half 


filled with dirt and sod placed on top of 
that. Keep the worms in a cool place, of 
course—preferably in the cellar. Any 
new worms which you collect should be 
placed on top of the sod. If they are 
healthy and uninjured, they will crawl 
down into the dirt of their own accord. 
Those that do not do this should be 
thrown away. 

Pour a little milk on to the sod, two or 
three times a week. Coffee grounds are 
good, too, and before you use the worms, 
you should, of course, scour them in fresh 
moist moss in an earthen crock. 

Both hellgrammites and crawfish may 
be kept in a wooden bucket or pail with 
a wire screen of small mesh as a top. 
Needless to say, however, these two baits 
must never be kept together. The crawfish 
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Minnows are very difficult to keep when 
the weather is excessively hot. However, 
there is nothing much better than a good 
minnow bucket—especially one of the type 
which can be aerated with a little air 
pump. It’s a good plan to change the 
water every few hours. Also wrap a 
woolen cloth around the bucket and keep 
it generously soaked. The evaporation will 
tend to keep the water inside the bucket 
cool. Another good stunt is to place a 
generous chunk of ice on top of the bucket 
when you start out in the morning and 
then cover the whole over with a gunny- 
sack. In this way, your ice will last for 
several hours, at least, and as it melts it 
will drip down into the bucket and there- 
by keep the water therein cool and fresh 
and the minnows lively. 


AN INGENIOUS MINNOW TRAP 
RACTICALLY all fish traps employ 


the lead-in principle, using a small 
round opening through which fish can 
enter, but cannot easily return. 

For the trap plans here pues we 
are indebted to Mr. James Cosby, of 
Richmond, Virginia. This ot employs 
what seems to us a very ingenious princi- 
ple. Instead of using a single round open- 
ing, the lead-in is constructed in the form 
of an inch-wide throat which extends for 
the entire depth of the trap. 

The materials needed for the construc- 
tion of this minnow trap are: 2x2-inch 
white pine, whitewood or other soft wood 
strips for the frame; galvanized- or cop- 
per-wire screen, and nails. 

Mr. Cosby advises us that the mesh 
should be not smaller than one-quarter 
inch, as a smaller screen opening soon 
clogs with weeds and scum. 

Make two frames as shown in the dia- 
gram and connect them with 4-foot upright 
posts at the corners and at the ends of 
the lead-in opening in front. Place the 
cross bar about a foot back from the front 
as shown. This is the point of attachment, 


for circular illus- 


trating our Full would kill the dobsons in short order. Be top and bottom, for the throat of the lead- 











Line of Creepers sure that you put plenty of cool, wet in. 
Full Foot Creeper $2.60 Per Pair aquatic vegetation in with them. The The wire screen goes around the sides 
*ostage paid in U. 8. or Canada on above crawfish will usually eat a little liver and only and forms the lead-in. The top 
STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, Staatsburg, N.Y. ' : 7 4 : 7 
it helps considerably to keep them happy. and the bottom are both kept open. 
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Biggest Bass | 
of 1933 
17-pounder on “Vamp-Spook.’ 
H. R. Brush, Lak © Apopka, F' > rida. 
7 ra 


Heddon 


“RIVER-RUNT- SPOOK” 


Transparent—Indestructible 


The national favorite for all game-fish. A small lively 
underwater lure with natural wiggling motion. 
Weight, 1 oz. Length, 25 in. All standard colors. 
Also in Heddon’s new “X-Ray” finish (transparent Shore- 
minnow), and in the new Luminous “Glow-Worm”’ finish. 
Price, $1—and well worth it. 

The original “‘River-Runt’’ (wood body) Floating or Sink- 


ing, price, 80c. 
FREE! eeats NEW 
T CHART 
Together with one 1 ot “How to 
Catch More Fish.”’ Tells best baits for 
all conditions. Write for yours today. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. F-71, Dowagliac, Michigan 


Under water, this ““River-Runt-Spook”’ 
looks like a live baby-minnow swimming 
for his life. That’s why the wise old grand- 
dads of the game-fish tribes in rivers, lakes 
or salt water strike at it so savagely. It’sa 
sure hooker, too—and remember, the hooks can’t 
pull out. It’s only 25% inches long and weighs only 
2 ounce. Ivar A. Hoyer, of Richland, Mo., writes: 

**One ‘River-Runt- Spook’ is better than a bucket 
full of live minnows.”’ Try one and see. 


Another “Spook” Favorite—Heddon “Vamp-Spook” 


Pike-shaped like Heddon's famous **Vamp.” Floats, dives 
and swims with a 
“live-minnow" ac- 
tion. Weight, %{ oz. 
Length, 4} inches. 


Price, $1.00. 









New 





“Glo H 
No. cag” | Jointed Basel, Also Makers of the New and Amazing Ozark Bass and Pike, Galena, Mo..,- 
'9759-G.W. icra ona “Life-Pal"’ Steel Rod (123) caught by D. M. Standridge and party: 









Heddon Baits Landed More Prize-winning Bass in Field & 
Stream’s Fish Contest Than Did Any Other Make of Lures. 


FOR 22 YEARS 
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TOP AND BOTTOM VIEW ~ 
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10 Pieces 2°x 2° x3! 

L 3% nil 
6 Pieces a“na‘xn s‘g! 


Diagram of the minnow-trap frame 


The trap is set in water where minnows 
abound and then crumbs are scattered on 
the surface of the water inside the trap. 
Due to the large size of the mesh, some of 
the crumbs drift out. These the bait fish 
find and, looking for the source of supply, 
swim around the trap until they locate 
the lead-in. They then swim into the 
throat and are trapped. The minnows are 
scooped out of the open top by means of 
a small net. 

Mr. Cosby tells us that he uses this trap 
with splendid results. He will gladly fur- 
nish further details to anyone interested. 
Address him care of this Department. He 
can supply a blue print for ten cents. 

ADAM TINKER 


WHAT A FISH HOUND! 
By John B. Titcomb 


HE accompanying photograph shows 
Bruce Laikin, venerable and lovable 
citizen of the little village of Sydney, 
N. Y., fishing for bass with his little 
Scottie, Jeanne, in the beautiful valley of 
the Delaware a few miles above Han- 
cock, N. Y. And you had better believe 
that Jeanne is an unusual Scottie—she’s 
a fish retriever. 
When Old Bruce wades out and starts 
to cast, Jeanne picks out a position a 
few feet downstream where she alertly 





When Bruce Laikin goes fishing, 


he doesn’t need a net. He lets Jeanne get em 


watches every flick and movement of her 
master’s deftly handled lure. When a 
fish—bass, trout or perch, it makes no 
difference to Jeanne—takes the fly and 
breaks water, she gives a few approving, 
enthusiastic barks. And then, when it has 
been brought in a short distance, she 


quickly swims out, grasps the fish by the | | 


head and brings it in. 


Bruce tells the amusing story of how | 
Jeanne first did this trick when she was | 
but a six-months-old pup. Bruce hooked a | 
fighting three-pound brook trout and as | 


soon as the dog saw the fray going on, 
she seemed to sense that the main idea 
was to land the fish. She swam out, 
grabbed it and somehow managed to 
swim in again, Jeanne was so small at the 
time that every flop of the comparatively 
monstrous fish flipped her over. But she 
didn’t let go once. 

A 16 mm. movie has been made by my- 
self, conclusively proving this fish story. 

Old Bruce spends the spring, summer 
and autumn months a few miles above 
Hancock, on the Delaware, where he has 
a little cabin. A retired master craftsman 
and devoted student of nature, he is an 
enthusiastic and expert fisherman. He 
makes his own flies with a skill equalling 
that of the finest fly tyers. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BASS-BUG OUTFIT 


FisHinG Epitor: 

I have in mind trying bass-bug fishing this 
se ee ye geo. that will be entirely new to 
me—and shall appreciate it if you will suggest 
the proper equipment: 

For a beginner—low -priced outfit, but ser- 
viceable, including a beginner’s stock of bugs, 
flies, spinners, etc., sizes, colorings, weights, etc. 

2. A good reel. 

3. If it does not take too much of your time, 
an outline of a really good and complete outfit | 
that will satisfy all practical requirements. 

At the present time I desire a low-cost outfit— 
one that will serve the purpose while I am “get- 
ting my bearings’’. 

My fishing is done, for the most part, in Minn- 
esota, with some locally (which is poor). 

W. E. Dreyer. 


Ans.—Briefly, a bass-bug outfit would con- 
sist of the following: A 914-foot rod, weighing 
from 5% to 6 ounces and with lots of power 
and backbone. 

So-called heavy-duty rods are also made. These 
are 9 feet in length but weigh as much as the 
average 9'4-foot rod—that is, between 5% and 6 
ounces—and are necessarily exceptionally »xower- 
ful. 

An ordinary single-action reel that will hold 
25 to 30 yards of a D or E level enamel linc. 
Almost any single-action reel of a fair size will 
do this, and it is generally wise to get an extra 


large one in order to have it sufficiently heavy to | 


balance a rod of that weight. As a rule, the or- 
dinary fly reel for trout fishing will not do this, 
You will also need some so-called bass-bug 
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THE SPORTSMAN 


and 


MYERS’S JAMAICA 













































True sportsmen cherish 
this age mellowed rum. 
When a big fellow slips 
off the hook, there's noth- 

ing so consoling. When 
| Ss you're wet and chilled 
(Pf to the bone, what better pro- 
tection than a nip of Myers's 
Jamaica Rum! Tuck into your 
pocket a flask of 


MYERS’S FINE OLD JAMAICA RUM 


SEND FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK 
39 Soul-satisfying Drinks—long 
and short, hot and cold. Cock- 
tails, highballs, planters’ punch 
and a dozen other delicious con- 
coctions made with Myers’s, the 
world's finest Jamaica Rum. 


Write to FRED L. MYERS & SON 


Founded 1879 

444 Madison Ave., 27th Floor, New York City 
or the Sugar Wharf, Kingston, Jamaica 

British West Indies 


MYE ry § fanaic Rum 








This advertisement is not intended to offer this prod- 
uct for sale or delivery in any state or community 
wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 








24th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


$3,075.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising 
columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1934 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 





9 First Prizes $75.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 50.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 35.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 20.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 10.00 each 
9 Sixth Prizes 5.00 each 











BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1934. 
BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1934. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Eastern Division 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1934, 
f the 95th meridian. 


east 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WESTERN DrviIsIon 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1935, 
of the 95th meridian. 


Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 


west 


with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly-rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or ‘“‘fly-rod 


light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other sinker 
on le ader in connection with artificial fly or arti- 
ficial “fly-rod light lure” not construed as being 

rdinary fly fishing and is therefore not allowable. 


Contest is limited to fish taken with 
im reel and line, and with specified lure 
for certain classes of fish. 

The Contest is open to everybody— 
8, non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opens on April 2nd, 


1934. The closing dates are specified under 
the various Classes and Divisions. 


3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 
season, in the United States or Canada. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomien) 


Must be taken before December Ist, 1934. 

Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NorTHERN DIVISION 


Fish must be taken before December Ist, 1934, in 


or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California. Identification affidavit not 


required for large-mouth bass in any division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dt- 
VISION 

Must be taken 
West Virginia, Maryland, 


Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


before January Ist, 1935, in 
Delaware, District of 
Arkansas, New 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Division 
Must be taken before January Ist, 1935, in 


Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) FiLortwa Divison 


Must be taken before 1935, 
state of Florida. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


be included in the affidavit, 


January Ist, in the 


together with 


the make and type of tackle and lure used. 
Unless both length and girth are specified, 
the entry will be disqualified. 


GIRTH = AROUND 
a 


WIDEST PART OF FISH 





a, 
Cs 
Lon ~fRom TOF Lowe Jaw To TIP OF TAN > 
Fish must be weighed on tested scales 
ad measured with a tape measure, the 


length taken from end of lower jaw with 
the mouth closed to tip of tail, and the 


‘THE following amounts in merchandise will be 

awarded in each of the 11 remaining classes, 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertis. 
ing columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1934 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 





11 First Prizes $50.00 each 
11 Second Prizes 35.00 each 
11 Third Prizes 20.00 each 
11 Fourth Prizes 10.00 each 
11 Fifth Prizes 5.00 each 











MUSKALONGE (£so.x masquinongy) 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Eso- estor) 
WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vitreum) 


Above three species must be taken before De- 
cember Ist, 1934. 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 


Must be taken before November Ist, 1934. 
MARLIN (4// Species) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1934, on 


Atlantic or Pacific Coast of the United States. 
TUNA (Thunnus thynnus) 

Must be taken before November 1st. 
the Atlantic Coast of the U. S. or Canada. 
SAILFISH (All species) 

Must be taken before January Ist, 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 
CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 


(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing channel 
bass from black drum, a clear photograph showing 
side view of fish must accompany the affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above four species must be taken before Decem- 
ber Ist, 1934 


1934, on 


1935, on 


must be in within three weeks from the 
date the fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual circumstances, when the judges 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class an out- 
line of the fish must be sent with the 
affidavit. This drawing is to be made by 
placing the fish on thin paper and an out- 
line drawn with pencil, while the fins of 
the fish are held erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish weigh- 
ing and measuring exactly the same, prizes 
identical in character with those offered 


an exact copy, must be used when enter- greatest girth of fish taken. (See cut above.) will be given to each of those so tying. 
ing a fish. It must be signed by the per- 8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor 11. Winner of any prize must send in a 
son catching the fish, and by two witnesses of Prize Fishing Contest, Fre_p & Stream, statement telling HOW, WHERE and 
who examined the fish and verified its 578 Madison Ave., New York. Affidavits \WHEN fish was caught. A fairly com- 
weight and mea- plete story is de- 
surements. The sirable as most of 
affidavit is to be WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING these accounts are 
sworn to by the JUDGES published each 
contestant before Rosert H. (Bos) Davis, The New York Sun, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman. Evcene V. month under the 
a Notary Public Connett, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and angling writer. KennetH F. Lockwoop, editor, author and heading of, ‘ ‘Tales 


and his seal must 


( rLEs O. 
be affixed. In case geo 


and angler. 


angler. VAN Campen HEILNER, 
Hayrorp, Superintendent, New 
Betten, author and authority on Pacific trout. WiLL1aM 


EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING gs 
578 Madison N. 


. HaskELt, Jr., 


AFFIDAVIT 


Ave., . City 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


W eight Length ...Girth 


any contestant The New York Herald-Tribune. 
catches a_ fish 

when accom- 

panied by a single Fiecp & STREAM, 

guide, the ath- 

davit can be 

sworn to upon Kind of fish 


Where caught 


Line 


coming out of the 
woods, the guide 
being the sole wit- 
ness. Such = an 


. e ly 
entry will be duly Caught 


Rod used 


Lure or Bait 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 
by (Signed)............ 


considered by the Street , City 

judges. Sworn to before me this day Of ......000 Notary’s Signature 
6. The length, Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: 

girthand weightof 1 


entered fish must 


2 , 
ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED 


Field Representative, American Museum of Natural History, author of 
jersey State Hatchery, Hackettstown. H. L. 
Assistant to the President, 


State 


(Signatures and addresses) 


Record Fish.” 
The best stories, 
accompanied by a 
good photograph 
showing the prize 
fish, are the ones 
selected. It is ad- 
visable to furnish 
as many details as 
possible. 

12. Prizes in 
each class to be 
outdoor equip- 
ment selected 
by the winner 
from merchan- 
dise advertised in 
Fietp & STREAM 
during 1934. 


When Caught 
Reel 
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leaders which are usually 4 or 4% feet in length 
and have an extra large loop at one end, through 
which you can slip the bass bug or feathered 
minnow. 

Of course, it is rather difficult to make a se- 
lection of lures, because this depends entirely 
upon the section and the conditions existing there 
at the time. After all, there is not an enormous 
assortment of the standard type of bass bugs 
and feathered minnows. If you bought six pat- 
terns of the latter, for instance, all more or less 
different, you would be sure to strike a few that 
would be successful in your waters. The bass 
bugs, too, offer no great variations in patterns, 
and I would get about six different ones of these 
also. In this way you will soon be able to find 
out what works best in your particular waters. 

Don’t make the mistake of getting an outfit 
that is too cheap. A beginner who so handicaps 
himself is getting off to a poor start. The old 
adage that you can’t do a good job with poor 
tools is as applicable to fishing as anything else. 

FisHinG Epiror. 


TROUT ON PLUGS 


FisutnGc Eptror: 

Somebody recently told me that brook trout 
can be taken on hass plugs. Is this a fact? I 
never heard of this before and it sounds rather 
strange to me. 

If true, where can trout be taken on such 
lures and are regular bait-casting outfits used? 
Georce D. Sanrorp. 


Ans.—It most certainly is a fact that brook 
trout can be taken on plugs. The only section 
in which I have ever heard of trout being fished 
for extensively with these lures is in the Nipigon 
section of Ontario, Canada. There, of course, 
the trout are large and conditions frequently war- 
rant the use of bait-casting tackle. Plugs seem 
to be especially effective in that region from the 
time the ice goes out until about the middle of 
June, and again sometimes in the fall. While this 
is the only section in which I know definitely that 
many trout are taken on plugs, it is only reason- 
able to suppose that in sections where similar 
conditions exist, trout could be taken in the 
same way. 

If you will read my article in this issue, 
“Coasters, Lakers and Pike,” detailing my ex- 
periences in the Nipigon country last summer, 
you will better understand why plugs may be 
and frequently are effective there on trout. As 
you will note, I did considerable bait-casting 
for trout, especially “coasters” in Lake Superior, 
and had splendid success. 

FisHinG Epitor. 


FLY FISHING EQUIPMENT 


Fisn1nc Epitor: 

What book or hooks would you suggest to 
assist in the selection and care of satisfactory 
trout fishing equipment? I don’t want to trust 
to the tender mercies of a fishing-tackle sales- 
man. Also, a worth-while outfit is usually the 
accumulation of years. 

My fishing will be such as is generally found 
in New York and Connecticut, mostly on the 
smaller streams. Since boyhood I’ve gone after 
small-mouth bass, but that doesn’t help much in 
trout fishing. 

Specifically, for a moderately tall man of 160 
pounds, what length and weight rod would you 
suggest! 

Can the same rod be used satisfactorily for 
both wet and dry fly fishing? 

What size, weight and type of reel is best? 

How can the proper weight line be selected? 

Havirg had many bass flies weaken where the 
gut is whipped to the hook, isn’t it a good idea 
to use eyed flies entirely? 

IT have just finished Taverner’s Trout Fish- 
ing from All Angles, but what would you sug- 
gest as practical handbooks on fly fishing? 

Your suggestions would se 





V. ALDRIDGE. 


Ans.—For what you have in mind, it seems 
to me that you would be best satisfied with a 
rod about 8% feet in length and weighing from 
4 to 4% ounces. I wouldn’t get it a bit heavier 
than this. As a matter of fact, if you know 
something about fly casting and about your 
abilities to handle fish on a fairly light rod and 
have confidence in them, there is probably no 
good reason why an &-foot rod weighing from 
3% to 334 ounces wouldn’t be just about right. 
However, when it comes to a choice between 
these two rods, you will have to make the de- 
Cision. 

There is no reason at all why the same rod 
wouldn't do very well for both wet and dry fly 
work. The idea that a lot of people have that it 
is necessary for a man to have two rods, one 
for wet fly work and the other for dry fly fish- 
ing, is, as far as I am concerned, a lot of poppy- 
cock 

About the only difference is this—if a man 
wants a rod essentially for dry fly fishing, he 
will usually get it somewhat stiffer than will 
the wet fly man. The reason for this is that the 
dry fly fisherman casts upstream and very often 
into a head-on wind, whereas the wet fly fisher- 
man can often accommodate himself to the di- 
rection in which the wind is blowing because it 
doesn't make much difference whether he casts 
up, down or across stream. 

ne solution of your problem, therefore, as 
I see it, is merely to get a medium-stiff rod. 


Frankly, I'd prefer to have it lean a little bit 
towards the stiff side than otherwise. 

Your reel reed not concern you very much. 
Just what weight it should be, I cannot tell you. 
There are formulas for this, too, but for the 
most part they are not accurate. The only way 
to select a reel when it comes to weight is to 
pick out one that balances the rod properly, and 
no two rods balance at exactly the same point. 

As far as size is concerned, any average trout 
reel will hold 25 to 30 yards of the sort of line 
you have to use; that is, either an E level 
enamel line or an HDH double tapered line. I 
prefer the latter if you are going to do dry fly 
fishing and a man can use a tapered line for 
wet fly fishing as well or better than he can a 
level line. Of course, such a line is more ex- 
pensive, but it’s worth the difference. 

It is always a wise plan to use nothing but 
eyed flies for the very reason that you mention 
in your letter, The best wet flies, as a matter 
of fact, while they come snelled, are always 
tied on eyed hooks, This means that if your 
gut breaks you can easily tie on another snell. 
Dry flies, on the other hand, should not be 
bought snelled because the gut is seldom, if 
ever, of the same thickness as the point of your 
tapered leader. In other words, to buy a snelled 
dry fly means you are doing the very thing that 
you shouldn’t do in your terminal tackle. Your 
tackle should taper from heavy to light all the 
way down. 

Taverner’s Trout Fishing from All Angles is 
a mighty good book, but it is written from the 
English point of view. One of the best ele- 
mentary general books on the subject that I 
know of is Streamcraft by Dr. George Parker 
Holden. A more complete and more specific work, 
however, and one which I would advise you to 
study is Fred G. Shaw’s The Science of Fly 
Fishing for Trout. 

Fisuinc Epirtor. 


WHAT'S IT ALL ABOUT? 


FisHinG Epitor: 

The common and the scientific nomenclature 
of the introduced European trout is confusing to 
me—especially the scientific names Salmo fario 
and Salmo criox. The common names of brown 
trout, Loch Leven and Von Behr trout seem to 
be used variously for the same species or for 
two or more species or sub-species. 

I would appreciate data on this subject. 

Rennie E. WE ts, Jr. 


Ans.—The point is simply this: It was decided 
some years ago, at a meeting of the International 
Society for Zoological Nomenclature, that they 
preferred, for some reason or other, to designate 
the brown trout, scientifically, as Salmo eriox. 
This is, therefore, regarded now as its correct 
scientific name, though the older name of Salmo 
fario is still used to a considerable extent. 

on Behr trout and brown trout are also 
one and the same. The Loch Leven, strictly 
speaking, is a different species, although it might 
be considered a sub-species of the brown trout 
that has taken on specific characteristics which 
most ichthyologists seem to feel entitles it to be 
classified as a separate species. The way it came 
about is probably this: 

The true brown trout, or Salmo crio.r, as it is 
now called, which came originally from Ger- 
many, was introduced into Loch Leven, Scot- 
land. Here, because of changed environment, it 
took on different characteristics, principally the 
loss of the red spots peculiar to the brown trout, 
and also it seemed to develop more or less of a 
hump on the back, just behind the head. These 
characters distinguish a pure Loch Leven from 
a brown trout. In many cases, however, where 
so-called Loch Levens have been introduced into 
other waters, for example in many lakes in the 
western part of our country, these characteristics 
have been more or less lost, and often even an 
ichthyologist can’t tell a Loch Leven from a 
brown trout. Also, interbreeding between the 
two species has occurred in many cases, and 
then, too, it is usually impossible to tell whether 
the offspring are Loch Levens or brown trout. 

Fisuinc Epiror. 


LAMPREY EELS 


FisHinG Epitor: 

Where can | find young lamprey eels for bait 
fishing? Can I buy them? Or can I catch them 
and how? 

E. WILKESMAN. 


Ans.—I doubt very much if you will be able 
to buy lamprey eels. They are not used to a 
sufficient extent to warrant anybody’s keeping 
them on hand and, besides, they are too difficult 
to keep in good condition. 

The lamprey eel is found in most of the tribu- 
taries of the Great Lakes and in many of the 
streams of the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States. 

The only ones that are of any use as bait, of 
course, are the young ones, measuring four or 
five inches in length. These are most frequently 
found in mud or sand, close to the shores of 
sluggish streams or in the backwaters of rivers. 

The best way to secure them is to dig them 
out with a shovel. A dead lamprey, incidentally, 
is almost always worse than useless. 

FisHinG Epiror. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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Makes It Easy 
to Carry All Equipment 
Designed as the result of my 30 
fly-fishing experience. Con- 
Sists of web shoulder straps with 
comfortable leather pads. Khaki 
duck pockets—2 waterproofed for 
matches and cigarettes—10 others of 
various sizes, Leather yokes for at- 
taching waders—eliminating wader 
suspenders, Carries creel and land- 
ing net at side or back, Creel 
weight distributed equally around 
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cludes creel straps and adjustable 
rubber net cord. Complete, $7.50. 
Made of tough, oiled silk, with zipper in 
front. Guaranteed not to crack, peel or 
no bigger than 
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Permanent and cannot chip. 


Write for Catalog No. $ 
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EDW. VOM HOFE's 
1934 CATAL 


The Anglers’ Buying Guide Since1867 


Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) tocover mailing 
of our 178 page illustrated | catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 


EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. 
92-A Fulton Street, New York City 


$1.00 Brings You the New Secret 
Six Flies—Postage Prepaid 
After trying thousands of types of flies 
we have eliminated them down to the 
SECRET SIX that have and will catch 
more fish under all conditions than any 
others. Quit guessing. Be positive you 
are right and order this assort- 
ment at once. Catalogue FREE 
upon rn. 
OUSER FLY CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 



















922 N. Kingshighway 


BIRD SENSE 
(Continued from page 18) 


fine pointer in knowing way worked in 
the cover. He was a neighbor, and owned 
the best trained bird dog in the region. I 
stood in admiration as the intelligent ani- 
mal retrieved the bird. 

“T must have walked right over those! 
I called. 

“You did! You can’t do a thing with- 
out a dog.” 

“Well, I have five birds in my pocket.” 

Within two hundred yards, as I thread- 
ed some clumps, another blue hen cackled 
in front of me and perched upon a stump 
before I could fire. There she stood and 


” 


called stupidly “Cuk-cuk-cuk!” This 
meant a covey. At my first step in her 
direction, away whirred a young one, 


driving for the cover of a willow clump 
just as a college-bred Eastern ruffed 
grouse would do. I called that the best 
shot of the day—another limit—and it 
gave the right flavor to the finish. 

You need a dog, forsooth! Half-way to 
the car I heard a rustle at my feet, the 
short bracken moved, and I saw a young 
hen grouse hiding almost underfoot; but 
I turned my blind eye to her. As I hur- 
ried away I mentally wished her a safe 
return to the hills and a big family to 
gladden her heart in the coming summer 
and mine in the autumn. May her tribe 
increase and prosper! 


COASTERS, LAKERS AND PIKE 
(Continued from page 11) 


had reached there, we were able to take 
several fine pictures. 

There are also caribou on most of the 
islands, and their tracks were evident al- 
most everywhere. Wolves, too, are said 
to inhabit some of these islands, especially 
during the winter months, w hen they come 
across the ice. Black bear and white- 
tailed deer are quite numerous. 

The last three days Dan and I devoted 
to a canoe trip down the Nipigon River 
from Virgin Falls, just below the source, 
to the lower end of Pine Portage, a dis- 
tance of about fifteen miles and including 
most of the best fishing water. About a 
mile below Virgin Falls, in what is known 
as Miners Rapids, I had the thrill of tak- 
ing one of the largest and most beautiful 
specimens of fontinalis I have ever caught. 

While our guides were preparing lunch, 
Dan and I fished along the edge of a 
heavy boil on the fringe of the rapids. We 
were casting from the ‘shore and were both 
using what is known in that country as a 
cockatooch fly. It is merely a large brown- 
hackle fly, palmer tied, and having a 
black wool body. Just above it is a small 
spinner, a dull brass one having a sort of 
smoke finish being the most effective. 

I had made my second cast on the very 
edge of the white water when my line 
tightened like a fiddle-string. Had the fish 
made a dash into the rapids, I would have 
been skinned clean. As it was, however, he 
obligingly turned into the large, deep pool 
of crystal-clear water between the rapids 
and the rocks on which I was standing. 
I saw him almost immediately—a mag- 


| nificent fish, the broad white margins on 


his belly fins standing out as clearly as 
though he were in a hatchery pool. 

As is the case with most really big 
trout, he put up a determined, stubborn 
sort of fight, rather than a spectacular one. 
He stayed in that pool throughout the 
scrap. Ye gods and little fishes—how easily 
he could have licked me had he turned 
into that maelstrom of white water! 

Several times I called to Dan, who was 
fishing around a slight bend just above me 
—not more than seventy-five feet away— 
but the roar of the rapids drowned out my 
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voice completely. After my fish began to 
tire a bit, I led him up the pool to a point 
where I could see around the bend. I be- 
gan to call again. At last Dan locked my 
way. In a moment he realized what was 
going on. He stripped in his line, grabbed 
the long-handled net lying on the bank 
and came hot-footing it toward me. 

By that time I had the fish’s nose pretty 
well in toward shore. Dan made a pass 
with the net, but Old Fontinalis moved 
out of the way. Not more than a minute 
later, however, he was safely in the net, 
and we both felt a lot better. With eyes 
popping out of his head, Dan mumbied, 

“Gosh, maybe I’m not glad that’s over!” 

I knew just how he felt. Netting a fish 
for the other fellow is an infinitely greater 
responsibility than telling him what horse 
to bet on or what stock to sink his last 
penny into. 

Anyway, here he was! Just over six 
pounds—and one of the most perfect speci- 
mens I had ever seen. From the way Dan 
beamed and gloated and raved about that 
fish, he had me guessing for a while which 
one of us really caught it. When a fisher- 
man can go into ecstasies about a fish the 
other fellow caught—well, he’s just got to 
be all wool and a yard wide, and I don’t 
mean maybe. 

When we cut the fish open to see what he 
had been feeding on, we found a real 
cockatooch inside him and a few flies. 

The rest of our trip down the river was 
more or less uneventful, though of interest 
every yard of the way. At Victoria Falls, 
about five miles below Virgin Falls, we 
fished again. Dan was soon fast into some- 
thing right at the edge of the fast water 
of the falls, and he was all set for a big 
one. He had lots of fun for a few minutes 
but the “bottom dropped out” when he 
discovered that it was a great northern 
pike weighing about eight or nine pounds. 

It is little less than a crying shame the 
way these cannibals have spread out over 
much of this beautiful trout stream. Of 
course, this has largely been caused by 
the two large dams built some years ago 
—one above Virgin Falls and the other at 
Hydro, about twenty miles below, where 
there is a huge hydro-electric development. 
These dams have caused the river to 
broaden out in some places into expansive 
bays. It is in these grassy backwaters that 
the pike propagate. To hook into one of 
these pests—for such they are in any trout 
water—and in one of the troutiest-looking 
portions of the river at that, is indeed an 
unpleasant and discouraging experience. 


ESPITE the abundance of great 

northerns and walleyes in many sec- 
tions of the river, as well as other ob- 
jectionable features caused by the power 
developments, there is every reason to 
believe that the Nipigon is staging a come- 
back. Judging from the catches which have 
been made, particularly within the past 
two years, there is hardly any doubt on 
this score. If some serious and intensive 
efforts were made to eradicate the pike 
and the walleyes, it seems to me that 
within a very short time the trout fishing 
would improve rapidly. 

Whitefish are also plentiful in the 
Nipigon, but these none-too-handsome fish 
apparently do no harm to the trout. Per- 
sonally, I found them to be surprisingly 
good scrappers. I hooked into a three- 
pounder in fast water that put up a really 
very pretty fight—about what one might 
expect from a two-pound brookie in the 
same sort of water. 

Another thing that impressed me was 
the fact that the Nipigon is not by any 
means one of these streams upon which 
one can drop any sort of a fly at any time 
and get an immediate response. It seems 
to have its vagaries just as do the much- 
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fished trout waters of the East, and this 
despite the fact that it is in the heart of 
one of the most primitive wilderness areas 
on the North American continent. In other 
words, it is a stream which, in order to 
produce anything like consistent results, 
must be studied thoroughly under all cir- 
cumstances. 

One evening, for instance—and a nasty, 
cold, rainy one at that—the fish rose 
greedily to tiny dry flies in preference to 
anything else. One unfamiliar with the 
fickleness of these waters would have 
been tempted to throw in a big Silver 
Doctor, Parmacheene Belle or even a 
streamer fly. There are times when 
Nipigon trout will rise to the gaudier 
and typical North Woods flies—but not 
always, by any means. 

In conclusion I want to stress again 
what I have tried to emphasize: namely, 
that despite the deservedly fine reputation 
the Nipigon River has attained, it affords 
only a fraction of the possibilities that this 
region has to offer. In other words, be- 
cause of the fame the Nipigon River has 
achieved during the course of a generation 
or more, the majority of sportsmen who 
have gone up there haven’t been able to 
see the forest because of the trees. Every- 
one who goes to Nipigon should, of course, 
fish the river, but they should also not 
overlook the fact that Lake Superior and 
the hundreds of rock-bound islands which 
dot its surface offer some of the finest 
fishing to be found anywhere. 


MEN I WON’T FISH WITH 
(Continued from page 13) 


friends that I am a bore and a grouch. 

He and I are not the only breeds of 
pest that taint angling expeditions. They 
furnish in their variety a whole chamber 
of horrors. 

There is Richard Roe, the adamantine 
optimist, who suffuses any accident or 
misfortune with the glozing syrup of 
cheer; who intensifies your moments of 
justifiable gloom by calling attention to 
his own devotion to the law of compensa- 
tion, set forth so primly by Emerson— 
who never went fishing. 

When rain leaks through your slicker 
and muddy water oozes into your shoes 
and your hands are numb and your nose 
is snuffly, Richard reminds you how satis- 
factorily the downpour will cloud the 
stream and preaches that it might better 
rain today than tomorrow, when you plan 
to travel to Lost Lake. When trout refuse 
to rise and it is obvious that further 
stream-whipping is just so much waste 
exercise, Mr. Roe keeps you and the guide 
lingering i in a nimbus of midges while he 
tries this, that and the other fly, which, he 
is sure, will bring up a fish. 

It may be good to have someone im- 
mune to misfortune about you. It is far 
better, when fishing, to possess a com- 
panion who will blend his curses whole- 
heartedly with yours. 

As for Richard Roe’s antithesis—John 
Doe, the confirmed pessimist—anyone who 
goes fishing with him deserves the misery 
he is bound to get. 

I shun, too, William Hiatus, the fish- 
ing purist who, from the chaste height of 
his perfect skill with rod and tapered line 
and fly, looks down in lofty sympathy upon 
the struggles of such a dub as I shall 
ever be. William brings to his fishing all 
the science, the deftness, the ceremony of 
the operating surgeon. His ability is so 
great that he always has plenty to spare 
as gratuity to his partner who, if he has 
gone into the woods for that purpose, can 
get a liberal education in the theory of 
dry-fly casting merely by listening to Mr. 
Hiatus. 

The Ginger Quill which William has 


pressed upon you with much hearty ad- 
monition whirls into the eddy beneath the 
hemlock stub, and the rising trout misses 
it by a hair’s breadth. 

From the pool above, where he should 
be minding his own business, Mr. Hiatus 
shouts: “Too quick. Easier and slow, old 
man. Remember what I told you. The 
wrist does it. Try again and remember 
your upper arm.” 

By then, whatever impression you have 
cherished that you are a fly-fisherman has 
been swept away by a spate of advice. You 
botch your next cast to the accompani- 
ment of deploring sounds from William 
and then, overcome with guilt and con- 
fusion, neatly hook the top of a spruce 
sapling. 

“Tut-tut,” Mr. Hiatus comments as one 
presents an indictment. 


OU grin shamefacedly and, when you 

have rescued your fly, hurry away to 
a portion of the river uninfested by Wil- 
liam, Next time, you'll fish in some region 
even farther away from him. 

I think The Compleat Angler ye 
have had an even happier ending. I wish 
that in the final chapter the much in- 
structed Venator had turned upon his in- 
formative and exhorting guide and pushed 
him into the brook. 

Better William Hiatus, though, than 
James Dash. William casts with an ex- 
quisite art that values the grace with 
which his fly lights more than any fish 
it may attract. He is filled with a love 
for ritual and precision. To James, the 
gambling maniac, trout are just so many 
counters in a game. A heavy creel is the 
equivalent of a stack of chips. Sporting 
blood runs high in Mr. Dash. He is the 
original betting fool, with the accent on 
the ultimate syllable. 

The challenge of white water, the half- 
uttered promise of the dusky pool, the 
voice of the whitethroat, the blossoming 
sugar bush, the warblers like sparks in 
the spruces, the deer that wheels and leaps 
as you come around a bend—all the blithe, 
unpremeditated lyrics of stream fishing 
are naught to James, unless he is catching 
more fish than you. He has bet you he 
would. 

Each morning he bullies you into a 
wager. If there are more than two in the 
party, he insists on the establishment of 
a daily pool. Thereby, since no one will- 
ingly foregoes cash that might be his, Mr. 
Dash effectively spoils the day for his less 
sportively inclined companions. A spirit of 
competition, which has no place in fish- 
ing, urges you to catch more fish than 
James and, whether you do or not, your 
day has been half spoiled. 

3e thankful if Mr. Dash does not ruin 
your nights, too. If there be the scantiest 
quorum present, including guides, he will 
propose—nay, demand—a poker game. 
And you might as well play. You can’t 
sleep in a small tent with the lantern lit 
and a gambling contest in progress; and 
anyway, as James will point out, they need 
you in the game to make it interesting. 
Interesting to Mr. Dash. 

All these barbarians are, remember, folk 
whom in civilization you esteem highly. 
Otherwise, you never would have gone 
fishing with them. They are men with 
whom you will revel gladly. That is no 
small tribute; yet when the wassail bowl 
is passing, you can always pick up your 
things and go home if the party turns sour. 
You can’t in the bush. Usually there are 
long, obscure leagues separating you from 
the nearest railway section house. For a 
time, you are living in a small world of 
your own selection, and if you find you 
don’t like a portion of its population there 
is no remedy short of bloodshed. 

It is well that fishing is carried on with 
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KINGFISHER 
BLACK WONDER 





THE ALL-PURPOSE LINE THAT 
TAKES PUNISHMENT 


$2.20 up... LOO yards 


If you want one line to serve you in all 
your fishing, you'll be happiest with 
Kingfisher BLACK WONDER. Hundreds 
of fishermen will tell you the same thing. 


Made of hard braided jet black silk, 
thoroughly waterproofed, it will stand 
up under rough, tough treatment. Cast 
with it—use it trolling; it is unaffected 
by weedy or bushy streams or lakes. In 
50 yard spools, boxed 2 spools to a box. 
Priced from $2.20 to $7.00 per hundred 
yards, Tests 9 to 50 lbs. 


KINGFISHER 
BAIT CASTING 


$200 up 
100 yards 





Here is the old-reliable. .. the preferred 
of all bait casting lines for its toughness 
and strength ... its free-running and 
spooling qualities. Color: White with 
narrow black check. 50 yards on a spool, 
2 connected to a box. Prices from $2.00 
to $4.50 according to test weight. Tests 
6 to 28 lbs. 


SEND FOR CATALOG—It’s high time 
you sent for your copy of the Bristol 
Catalog of rods, reels and lines. It’s full 
of interesting information and _ it’s 
yours for the asking. Write today. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn. 


127 Horton Street 

















Low Prices On 
MARTIN Automatics 


YOU can now buy the wonderful Martin 
Fly-Wate Automatic reel at the lowest 


prices ever. Every fisherman can now 
afford the thrill and dependability of- 
fered by Martin Automatics. 

The Fly-Wate has been made especially || 
for fly casting. Light enough to give || 
perfect balance to any fly rod. Quick |! 
as lightning. Strong and sturdy. It || 
reels up line instantly and prevents slack. || 

You can buy Martin Automatics at || 
$4.50 and up. Ask your dealer or write | 
us for free catalog and prices. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
600 Main Street, Mohawk, N. Y. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 
FISHING REELS 


Haas’ Liv-eMinno 
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“It actually swims” 
The only REAL imitation of a live minnow ever de 


veloped. A lure you can ALWAYS depend upon 
No. 1 Length 4 in. No. 2 Length 5 in. 
wt. 4 oz. Tail & 1 wt. % oz. Tail & 2 
body hinge. $1.25 body hinges. $1.35 
If your dealer can't supply you send direct to 
HAAS TACKLE CoO. 
8-10 N. Poplar St. Sapulpa, Okla. 
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MORE FISH 
OR MONEY & 


Fish seew inaly on't resist 
usands ir st try a 
OC HEstT EK SPINNi 








” 
hus “4 50. fo Coin or 
stamps. Send " ” CREE cireular 


RCCHESTER SPINNER CO. 


BACK 56 Pershing Drive, Rochester,N.Y 
SCENTO 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


BLACK FLIES AND MOSQUITOES 


The new scientific preparation that actually repels these 
pests. Endorsed by leading sportsmen, Pleasant to us¢ 
will not stain or irritate the skin. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
check, money order or coins and we will mail you, 
paid, a convenient pocket size flask. 


FIN-WOOD LABORATORIES, Washington C. H., Ohio 


!AUTOMATIC STRIKER SPOON 











send us 75 cents in 
post 








STRIKER 


Automatically hooks the fish the instant he 

strikes. Catches more 

big fish, Greatest 

casting and trolling 

spoon made, 

Length: 1% 2% 2% 3% 4% 5% 
Price eacn 4Oc 40c 65c 85c 1.00 1.40 
Finishes: Silver, Copper, Brass, Red Head Enamel. 

S. E. Knowles Co., Migs. 3rd Floor, 977 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 


@ FLIES — LEADERS @ 


Most complete stock of flies, leaders, 
drawn gut, hooks and all fly tying mate 
rials. Prompt service. Complete, new, fly 
tving course, $2.00, Illustrated catalog 
FREE. Write for it today. 














PAUL H.Y/OUNG 





8065-1 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


non-lethal rods instead of guns; yet if 
firearms were standard equipment and 
one could leave the Decalogue behind 
with his store clothes, the world would 
become in time a happier place for anglers. 
It is dismaying how quickly the depths of 
wilderness evaporate the compunctions of 
civilization. 

In such isolation, still another affliction 
may flourish. The loneliness and the dis- 
tance from medical aid can send hypo- 
chondria bursting into full flower. I have 
seen an apparently robust partner turn, 
overnight, into an invalid—not from the 
ravages of disease, but through sudden 
realization that, if he were really taken 
sick, nothing much could be done about it. 

We had canoed twenty miles and walked 
four more through the rain. If my com- 
panion was gloomy that night in our 
clammy tent, so was I. It was after mid- 
night that I learned the true cause of his 
misery. He woke me from a dream in 
which I sat, nude and quaking, upon an 
iceberg. A steady clattering sound com- 
peted with Adelard’s earnest snore, and 
my partner proclaimed sibilantly, “U’m— 
I m—s-S- sick,” 

“How?” 

“Pneumonia. 
here alive.” 

“Who says you’ve pneumonia?” 

“It starts with a hard chill. My t-t-teeth 
are ch-ch-chattering.” 

So were mine. It did not comfort him. 
Drearily he recounted the miles we had 
come and the hopelessness of expecting 
Adelard to pack two pneumonia victims 
to the railroad. It was, I learned while I 
searched for the bottle, bitter to die here 
in the cold and the dark and the rain. 
After a little, our illness seemed cured and 
we slept again. 

Clear dawn and a warm day did not 
shame my partner. Dread of the night had 
vanished, but other perils lay ahead. Each 
mile we traversed was only an added 
handicap to our safety. When trout were 
rising, he could forget his apprehensions 
for a little, but he was sure to pick them 
up again later. When I accomplished one 
of the spectacular spills that have won 
me my reputation for grace and agility, my 
friend described what must happen to one 
who broke a leg so deep in the wilderness. 


I'll n-n-never get out of 


HEN the sun brought out black 
flies, he recalled instances of men 
who had died by blood poisoning from 
their bites. It was his boast that he sprang 
from a long line of statesmen. It seemed to 
me that he had been sired by a doctor and 
mothered by a mortician. Our sojourn in 
the woods was enlivened for him by the 
preliminary symptoms of tonsilitis, grippe, 
appendicitisand inflammatory rheumatism. 
There were moments, I am sure, when 
our guide wished there were arsenic in- 
stead of salt in the grub-sack so that the 
sufferer might be put permanently out of 
his misery. Not until our small hospital 
ward pz iddled back into view of the railway 
did my partner relax with a sigh of relief. 
So did I and so, I think, did Adelard. 
There are many more portraits one 
might hang in this gallery—the bossy per- 
son who develops a Napoleonic complex at 
the first portage and thereafter directs the 
party; the restless one who forever is cer- 
tain there is a better camping place or 
finer fishing around the next turn of the 
river; the chronic complainer; the alibi 
artist; the loafer and the shirk. Were I 
to draw all these and others at length, 
someone might get the impression that I 
am a hard man to fish with. And I may 
be, but there are three—no more—who 
will deny that charge. Three out of the 
many persons with whom I have angled 
isn’t an impressive number, but it con- 
tents me. 
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I have the endorsement of this trio, and 
it has mine. There probably are, among 
my acquaintanceship, paragons more bril- 
liant of intellect, stainless of soul, stal- 
wart of body than these three, but they 
all are men I won't fish with. Nor wiil 
they angle with me. Not while I'm still 
vigorous enough to prevent it. 

I like to think that when I assemble 
tackle and gear for my expedition to the 
Glassy Sea I shall have—thanks to three 
men—a fair chance of working my way 
into the Preserve. I hope that one or more 
of my trio of partners will intercede with 
the Gate Keeper thereof and say, when 
he scowls over my record: “Hold on, 
Peter. He was a good guy to fish with.” 

Whatever my sins, I believe such en- 
dorsement will pass me in. The warden 
of that portal is a fisherman himself. 


DO MOTOR BOATS HARM THE 
FISHING? 
(Continued from page 21) 


examine the other side of the picture. 
What good does the operation of motor 
boats do the game fish of our inland lakes? 
A fishing friend of mine, one of the viru- 
lent anti-outboard type, dropped his jaw 
a good two inches when I stated that out- 
boards benefited fish. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “They do good? 
Why, I never heard of such a thing. You 
may have some basis for your statements 
that they do little harm; but if you claim 
they do good, you are running absolutely 
contrary to general opinion.” 

I explained that I liked to run contrary 
to general opinion if I could find basis for 
my contentions. Furthermore, this general 
opinion is based on lack of information. 
Fishermen may not always stick tight to 
the truth, but they are the greatest sports 
on earth, and I have never known one yet 
who would not listen carefully to any argu- 
ment that had any justification at all. 

As discussed at length above, the fast 
outboard boat does not create a disturbance 
in the water down below the level of the 
propeller. But it does disturb the surface. 
Particularly the outboard hydroplane, with 
the propeller so close to the surface and 
often coming out partially on turns, will 
create plenty of spray and foam. It seems 
far-fetched to suppose this has an effect 
on fish life. But after surrounding my- 
self with zoology text-books and having 
consultations with my former zoology 
professor at a Mid-West university, I 
emerged with some data that helped throw 
interesting new lights on this problem. 

The production of spray and foam is 
the best-known means of introducing oxy- 
gen into the water from the air. Fish, like 
all animals, have to breathe, and the es- 
sential element taken in this way is oxy- 
gen. This oxygen comes almost entirely 
from the air. Oxygen in the air is slightly 
soluble in water. Any disturbance of the 
surface water, of course, increases greatly 
the amount entering. 

A current belief is that plants breathe in 
carbon dioxide and breathe out oxygen. 
This is not the case. Plants inhale oxygen 
and exhale carbon dioxide the same as 
animals do. Through a process known as 
photosynthesis, green plants, under the in- 
fluence of the sun, manufacture and give 
off oxygen. Because strong sunlight is 
necessary to such a process, however, very 
few water plants give off oxygen except 
above the surface of the water. And what 
little is given off under water rises quickly 
to the surface in bubbles, only a small part 
of that being dissolved into the water on 
the way up. This photosynthetic process 
manufactures plenty of oxygen but re- 
leases practically all of it into the air. Be- 
cause of this situation, fish are dependent 
on a supply of oxygen from the air. 
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If the air gets foul in a room, you open 
a window. Fresh oxygen rushes in—you 
have connected with a supply that reaches 
— the earth and for some miles above 
it. Fish have no such opportunity. They 
a depend for fresh water on what little 
may flow in from an adjoining lake or 
stream. 

There are many conditions that may re- 


sult in a poor supply of oxygen in inland 


lakes. No oxygen, of course, can enter 
from the air when, during the winter, the 
water is sealed with ice. Then, in the 
spring, the new fish and plant life need 
more oxygen. Then it is too that the 
frozen weeds of the year before decay, 
using still more oxygen in that process. 
Decay, like fire, uses oxygen. With the 
oxygen content very likely at low ebb 
after the winter, these fresh drains will 
cause a serious shortage unless plenty is 
introduced from the air. If the spring is a 
dry one with few winds, or if the lake in 
question is not large enough so that white- 
caps can be whipped up, very little will 
come in from the air. 

Then suppose there is a hot, dry summer 
with little wind. Not much oxygen will 
enter the water under such conditions. A 
case in point occurred at Jones Lake, 
Michigan. Innumerable dying fish rose to 
the surface, and an examination showed 
only a trace of oxygen. What little there 
was appeared only at the surface. There 
were no outboards on the lake. Similar 
conditions were discovered on other small 
lakes ; they were remedied by the introduc- 
tion of outboards. 

It may be true that nature maintains 
a balance between animal life and environ- 
ment. It certainly is incorrect to suppose 
that in the case of insufficient oxygen in 
the water nature would correct it by in- 
troducing more. Nature’s method would be 
to suffocate enough fish so that so much 
oxygen would not be required, maintain- 
ing the balance that way. Furthermore, 
when the lakes are artificially stocked with 
thousands of fish, the natural balance is 
upset and the demand for oxygen in- 
creased. 

It is hardly necessary for the oxygen 
content to get so low that fish are actually 
suffocated in order for great harm to be 
done to fish life and fishing conditions. 
That is easily demonstrable. Try doing 
setting-up exercises in a small, closed room 
and see how soon yeu tire. Try it in a 
large, well-ventilated room and see how 
much longer you can keep at it. The same 
is true with fish. The more oxygen, the 
more activity is permitted. When the con- 
tent gets low, the fish is likely to stay 
motionless near the bottom in a state of 
semi-hibernation. Under such circum- 
stances, he will not snap at baits and he 
falls more easily a prey to natural enemies. 
Reproduction will be affected. He will eat 
less, so that a shortage of natural food is 
unlikely to result and he will not take to 
reaching for baits to satisfy his appetite. 


EALTHY fish mean more fish and 

better fish. As with all animals, ox- 
ygen is a prime requisite of the fish for 
life and health. No harm can be done by 
an over-supply; much harm can be done 
by an under-supply. The constant running 
of outboard motors is the most practical 
artificial means known to increase the 
supply of oxygen in the water. 

The South Dakota Game and Fish Com- 
mission is among those making wide use 
of outboard motors to introduce oxygen 
into lakes in the winter-time. In the sum- 
mer, of course, there are plenty of out- 
boards running on the lakes. In the winter 
it is naturally impractical to run motors 
on boats. In South Dakota the motors are 
placed in frames over holes cut in the ice, 
with the propeller violently churning up 


the water. Small holes are cut elsewhere in 
the ice to allow the water that has been 
thrown on top of the ice to run back into 
the lake at various points. 

The fast outboard hydroplane is most 
effective in introducing oxygen into the 
water. Because of the bottom design of 
these boats, the propellers are set very 
close to the surface, a great deal of spray, 
foam and churning of the water resulting. 
Propellers on these boats turn upward of 
5,500 revolutions a minute, making them 
very efficient in this process of milling the 
surface water—mixing the oxygen in. 

Once introduced into the water, oxygen 
remains there until absorbed by fish or 
plants. Even though there may be a suffi- 
ciency of oxygen in the summer-time, con- 
stant running of outboards during that 
season will help introduce an additional 
supply that may be of great value during 
the following winter and spring. 

The use of motor boats, particularly out- 
board racing boats, in the summer on small 
inland lakes should be encouraged by 
fishermen, for it means more oxygen, and 
more oxygen means more fish and more 
active fish. If a long winter and a dry, 
calm spring follow, the oxygen so intro- 


duced will be of still greater value. While | 
outboard | 


there may be some cases of 
motors killing fish by hitting them with 
propellers or frightening the breeders from 
spawning beds, the fact that outboards are 


considered the best-known artificial means | 


of supplying oxygen makes it evident that 
fishermen and those interested in better 
fishing conditions should encourage rather 
than discourage their use. 


PORK CHUNK AND THE DRY LINE 
(Continued from page 25) 


other obstructions. This is especially im- 
portant if the fish are feeding in very shal- 
low water, when noisy splashes might 
well mean fishing failure. 

It is often necessary, however, to drop 
the lure on the water, but pork chunk, be- 
ing very light, does not create much dis- 
turbance. Indeed, the bass often take it the 
moment it touches the water or even 
charge for it while it is still in the air. 
Probably most anglers have known a fish 
on sighting a descending lure to start for 
the spot where it will strike. This inter- 
esting experience is more common to fly- 
rod fishermen and pork-chunk casters than 





to others, since their lures cast only small | 
shadows which resemble falling bugs rath- | 
er than something which might signify 


danger. 

Like all surface lures, 
most effective in shallow water, 
often take fish in deep water, especially on 
calm days. It produces good results in 
quiet river pools, although fly-rod tackle 
is generally preferable for river fishing. 

Almost any fish large enough to be in- 
terested in it will take the pork chunk. 
Muskalonge and great northern pike are 
fools for surface lures, although bass tack- 
le might be considered rather light for 
the larger fish of this class. By cutting 
larger chunks, however, and using heavier 
tackle one can get some royal sport out 
of these big battlers. A wooden lure which 
imitates the pork chunk is used by some 
muskie fishermen and fished the same way 
—that is, with a dry line. 

Wall- eyed pike will hit the chunk as 
readily and almost as viciously as does a 
bass if it is presented to them at the proper 
time, which is any time between twilight 
and ‘early morning. This is also the best 
time to fish for lake smallmouths. Small- 
mouth bass and walleyes of the lakes are 
deep-water fish, but they come into the 
shallows at night to feed. 

Four styles of chunks are shown in the 
diagrams. 


pork chunk is 


but will | 





Those in Figures 1 and 4 are | 
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RUBBER BOOTS 


for every 
sports need 


Whatever type of sporting boot you need—knee 
boots, top boots, wading boots—Ball-Band has 
just what you want. The boot illustrated, for 
example, is the very popular sporting height; it 
comes in three weights—extra-light; light; or 
regular weight. Besides the regular styles, there 
are hob-nailed boots; elastic ankle boots; boots 
with buckles or laces at the ankles; boots that 
slip on over leather shoes. Regardless of the style 
you select, you will always get the fit and wear 
sportsmen have learned to expect from Ball-Band, 






HIGH LACE SHOES 
a wide choice 


in both leather 
and rubber 


Extra value, comfort, fit, wear and dependability 
are what you pay for when you buy a high lace 
rubber shoe. And these are exactly what you get 
in the Oneida, illustrated above. It is light in 
weight, more comfortable than the ordinary rub- 
ber boot, and it can stand a lot of long, hard 
wear. The Oneida, however, is only one of a 
wide variety of Ball-Band high lace shoes in both 
leather and rubber. All are of similar quality, 
and all are up to Ball-Band high standards. 





LET US SEND YOU THIS FOLDER 


Ball-Band publishes an illustrated folder 
for sportsmen that is sure to interest you. 
You'll enjoy knowing all about this latest 
and best footwear for fishing, hunting and 
tramping. Send for your free copy today. 











MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
490 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 
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Rubber Footwear—Leather Hunting Shoes 
Canvas Sport Shoes — Woolen Footwear 
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TUBASCOPE 


rete ONLY SUN SPECTACLES 





The eye comfort that millions have 
been waiting for! On the Beach. . . at 
the Ball Game. .. at the Races on 
the Golf Course Mc 
seeing TUBASCOPE. st N SPEC. 
TACLES enable you to enjoy the view 
or “follow the ball” with absolutely 
natural vision; to see objects ir 
colors. NO GLASS TO BREAK. 
TUBASCOPE is an absolutely i 
pensable outdoor eye protection from 
the glare of the summer sun. Get you 
Pair Today. Obtainable at your favori 
shops and stores or send $1.00 to Tuba- 
scope Division. 


CENTA TRADING CORPORATION 
349 Fifth Avenve New York City 






















NEW 
Seamless 
Tubular 

Steel 
FLY RODS 
CASTING 

RODS 
Also Solid 
Steel Rods 


. 
At Your Dealer 


GEPHART MFG. CO., 220 W. Illinois St., Chicago 


* DELIGHT * 


Made by 
Steel Rod Specialists 








FISH ROD CASE 
{SH 





FREE—literature and special on-approval offer. 
Valuable rods made easy to carry and pro- 
tected against breakage, theft, weather and care- 
lessness by Delight Fish Rod Case. Distinction 
in appearance at reasonable cost. Made from 
super alloy of aluminum, fibre cord wound, with 
locking top. Write today. 


TURNER BROTHERS, WELLINGTON, O. 











Special Premium Offer to Fishermen! 


SAKULA—the antiseptic ointment 
oder that REPELS MOSQUITOES: prevents and re- 
lieves sunburn: a first aid kit in a tube, for burns, 
cuts, insect bites: developed by the late Dr. S. Mori- 
kubo, renowned sportsman, physician, 

THIS SEASON ONLY! One 50c tube Sakula and oe 
nationally famous 75e Bob Lincoln Lures (1_ Fly 1 
Special, large Metal Wing): $1.00 TAKES THE 
THREE! (No stamps.) This is an honest offer, given 
solely to introduce Sakula to sportsmen, Mailed postage 

INC. 


prepaid. 
YAMATO COMPANY, 
5252-28th Avenue So. Minneapolis, Minn, 


with a pleasant 














FISHERMEN 


Here’s Your WOODEN 
MINNOW BUCKET 


A he cket that actually keeps water fresh ant 
ull of 


nows slive and f 


Gin tonae “tah b 

3- or 5-Gal. Size 

POSTAGE PAID $2,00 

Safe delivery, Satisfaction Guaranteed 
IXL SALES CO. 

Mallory Station, Memphis, Tenn. 





_ DEALERS! 
Write for Discounts 






















commercially made chunks and are packed 
in jars, as are the pork strips with which 
most bait casters are familiar. The pork- 
rind frog in Figure 4 is really intended 
for use with a spinner as an underwater 
lure, and a very good one it is, but it also 
makes an admirable surface chunk. It is 
somewhat lighter in weight than the chunk 
in Figure 1. 

Many veteran chunk casters cut their 
own chunks. Two styles, which have been 
described before, are shown in Figures 2 
and 3. For cutting chunks, fat salt pork 
about three-quarters of an inch thick is 
best. This should be placed in a formalde- 
hyde solution for at least ten days before 
cutting. Pork so treated cuts cleanly and 
does not go to pieces in the water. The 
weight of the chunk depends, of course, 
on the weight of the rod, but bear in mind 
that the lighter they are the more easily 
they can be kept on the surface. The 
angler can make the chunks any shape 
he chooses, but those shown here have 
the indorsement of veteran fishermen. 

No matter which chunk you use, don’t 
neglect to trim it with a bit of red flannel 
or red wool yarn. This can be pulled 
through the chunk with a large needle. 
Perhaps the importance of this decoration 
has been exaggerated by veteran chunk 
fishermen, for the effectiveness of this 
lure lies in its action rather than its color, 
but to neglect this point would be a de- 
parture from custom that would almost 
amount to sacrilege. The pork chunk is 
a lure with a long and honorable history 
behind it, and we who cast it should re- 
spect its traditions. 

Pork chunk is one of the oldest of cast- 
ing-rod lures. Fred Peet of Chicago, vet- 
eran fisherman and pork-chunk enthusiast, 
says that it was first used about 1896 by 
Elmer Wilkinson, also of Chicago. Mr. 
Wilkinson was at his favorite bass lake 
one week-end without any live frogs. A 
little thing like that, however, never wor- 
ries a fisherman. He fashioned a substitute 
lure out of salt pork and had excellent 
luck with it. For a time he kept his dis- 
covery a secret, but finally revealed it to 
a friend. The friend, Jim Clark, a Chicago 
tackle dealer, spread the news among the 
anglers of that city. 

Undoubtedly the most colorful of cast- 
ing-rod lures, of late years the chunk has 
been forced to give way to natural floaters, 
which stay on the surface without effort 
on the angler’s part. While most of these 
are very good, I doubt if many of them 
can equal the pork chunk for results. 
Anglers who do not care to learn dry-line 
casting—and even those who do—should, 
however, have a supply of these; the first 
because surface fishing often produces the 
best results, and the second because it is 
unwise to depend entirely on one lure, even 
though it be a good one. 


INCE these lures are natural floaters, 

they have a different action than the 
pork chunk. The weedless ones, of which 
there are many good types, are the most 
practical. I prefer to fish these with a dry 
line, since it gives some advantage in 
striking, although this is not necessary. 
find the mouse imitations particularly good 
when handled this way. Lures with con- 
cave heads are also very effective. 

The wabbling spoons have a very allur- 
ing motion when fished with a dry line, but 
lack the weedless virtues of pork chunk 
and some of the other surface lures. 

While dry-line casting might be a little 
difficult for the novice, there is no reason 
why any experienced caster cannot learn 
this fascinating method. I have taught sev- 
eral of my friends to cast the chunk, and 
all of them are enthusiastic in their praise 
of it. Most of them have purchased 6-foot 
rods to use with the lure. 
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There seems to be but one other point. 
Foremost among pork-chunk casters’ tra- 
ditions is the one that says they shall keep 
no small bass—and by “small” they mean 
those under two or, better still, two and 
one-half pounds. I made this promise to 
the man who taught me to use the lure; 
he made it to his instructor; and it has 
been made and kept by hundreds of others. 

Like fly-rod lures, pork chunk does not * 
seriously injure the fish taken on it. The 
chunk is ahead of the hook, and both fish 
and lure are moving rapidly at the mo- 
ment; so there is little chance of the hook 
being taken deeply. Many strikes will be 
missed, but even so the chunk caster will 
more than hold his own in competition 
with fishermen using other lures. Along 
with the big bass—and there will be plenty 
of them—many small fish will be taken. 
That happens with any lure. But you won't 
have to keep them if you’re using pork 
chunk. It’s just that good. 


YOUR HOBBIES KEEP YOU SANE 
(Continued from page 29) 


that it affords, the hardship, the danger 
and the expense of such diversion are 
worth all that it may cost in time and risk 
and treasure. And a hobby must be some- 
thing that challenges the brain or brawn 
or both of a person to conquer it, not a 
passing fancy or a popular fad. 

The wind now blew steadily. I looked 
at John’s disappearing line. If the fish 
would only snap the frail thread which 
held us here—anything to be on our way. 
Then a great shark broke the water, far 
out. His leap was not the spectacular 
jump of the tarpon but a dogged surge 
of power, the last effort to free himself, 
which if unsuccessful would be followed 
by a continued resistance but no more 
flash and vigor. The shark is not truly a 
game fish. As his body crashed back into 
the water he fell across the taut line, and 
it snapped. 

The battle light cleared, and the Doc- 
tor’s whole expression changed as he 
looked at the sky. 

“Shall we risk it here or make a run 
for it?” he asked simply. 

Bad either way. It was late, and we 
must start well before dark if we were 
going at all. Moreover, the Bank is noth- 
ing more than a sand bar—without trees, 
a hundred yards wide at normal high tide, 
and about four hundred yards long. We 
decided to run. 

The canoe was pushed through the 
breakers on the lee side, and the little 
motor was started. Ahead of us, the rollers 
mounted higher and higher, breaking in 
numberless places over the shoal water 
between us and the mainland. The wind 
must be kept at our stern, which lengthen- 
ed the trip somewhat. 

In a moment we lost all the protection 
that the Bank afforded. To our tiny craft, 
the gray-green seas were mountainous. | 
was thankful for the safety sponsons on 
each side, but knew quite well they would 
serve only so far. A jagged flash of 
lightning and a peal of thunder were fol- 
lowed by a few big drops of rain that in 
seconds turned into a steady downpour. 
John was huddled forward, a paddle in 
his hand to help out should the motor stall. 

I shouted to him to rig up a sea anchor 
from the tarpaulin in case we should have 
to use it. The sea spun and surged about 
us, hissing as the sharp prow of the 
canoe parted the waves. Spray broke over 
us. As we caught up with a speeding wave 
our stern would hesitate and the little boat 
would quiver and squat, then lurch ahead 
as though glad to be free of the grip of 
- water. 

I did my best to dodge the shoals, but 
the whole surface of the sea was white 
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and the rain was blinding. Finally the 
canoe dropped behind a curling fang of 
foam and gallons of water cascaded into 
the boat. John began to bail with his hat. 

With the wind and tide behind us, we 
were rushing in at express speed. The 
roar of the breakers rose above the other 
noises of the storm, and ahead I could see 
the straight white line that marked the 
outer bar, seeming to block the only pos- 
sible place we might land in safety. 

I turned the boat as much as I dared, 
heading for the one spot where the waves 
— to meet in a pointed crest without 
breaking. There we hung, poised for a 
second, the rain beating upon us, the roar 
and crash of the storm about us. Then, 
under the power of wind and wave and 
faithful motor, we dropped into the 
trough below to climb quickly up again 
and catch another wave on our stern. 
Almost anything might have happened in 
those few moments, but nothing did. 
Without knowing just how, we were in 
the quieter water and soon were grounded 
on the beach. Lucky! 

“It keeps you sane!” shouted John as 
we jumped out to pull the boat beyond the 
reach of the waves. 

We faced the sea, and I did not answer, 
for I knew that as long as we lived both 
would recall the moment when that tiny 
craft nosed downward from the towering 
crest of gray-green froth, smothered on 
all sides by the white spume. Nothing 
could take away the thrill—the fear if 
you like—that had held us or the joy of 
beating the storm. 

It was the following day that our 
factotum, returning ‘to camp, brought a 
parcel wrapped in a day-old newspaper, 
the first we had seen since leaving home. 
Reading it casually, I was shoc ked to see 
the announcement of the suicide of one 
of our acquaintances, a patient of John’s. 
I read it aloud, and the Doctor was silent 
for a long time. 

“Poor chap,” he summarized. “He'd 
lost all he had, and when I say ‘all’ I 
mean just that. When his money was 
gone, he was through. No rose garden, 
rod, gun, dog, camera or even a collec- 


- tion of postage stamps. His golf was a 


means of getting business. God pity the 
man without a hobby to whom the sun- 
set comes before the end of the day.” 

He paused, and his hand swept the vista 
before us in an embracing gesture that in- 
cluded the salt creek, the illimitable 
marsh and the live-oaks festooned with 
gray moss. 

“This is the greatest hobby of them all,” 
he concluded as he stretched his legs 
luxuriously and reached for his pipe. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OFA SPORTSMAN 
(Continued from page 2: 


flies runs into the hundreds. Yet the real 
workers are relatively few in number. 
Here again they are like bees: there may 
be a queen, a lot of drones and some 
workers. 

Probably the best of the lot are the 
Cahills, the light, dark and Scotch; then 
the Woodruff and the Brown Spider. I 
can get along very nicely with these five 
flies, but for some reason I do not throw 
away the other hundred and fifty. On my 
home water no one can say a certain fly 
is standard. I have repeatedly seen times 
when this fickle trout from Europe would 
not rise to a thing I offered him until I 
came to some off color that resembled 
nothing in the world of insects. This he 
would take with absolute abandon. 

At other times the trout seem to crave 
variety. One day I tied on a light Cahill 
and took a fish. I thought I was all set, 
but nothing happened until I tied on a 
Scotch Cahill. This worked once, and 


then a lapse. During the afternoon I took 
one fish on each of the following flies: 
Red Ant, Rube Wood, Brown Spider and 
Woodruff. You cannot find more diver- 
gent flies—but that is what adds zest to 
fishing for brownies. 

The last hours of daylight are the most 
productive, except in the early season, 
when these trout will rise at any time 
there is a hatch on the water. 

I recall one time when we were on the 
stream fairly early in the afternoon. It 
was about the first of the May dry-fly 
fishing. While I was mounting my rod I 
saw a hare’s-ear hatch and float a few 
feet, when it was taken by a fish. Calling 
to my dry-fly friend, I indicated the spot. 
He was ready and, having the proper fly 
on, made a cast. His fly had barely hit 
the water when a fish had it. I ran to the 
edge of the stream with my landing net. 
While I was watching the fight I saw 
a second fish rise farther up the pool. In 
less than ten yards he took seven fish, all 
of which I had located for him while he 
was playing the one he had hooked. 

Then happened what I have seen so 
often while fishing for browns: the wind 
changed, the temperature fell a few de- 
grees, and the hatch was over. That ended 
the fishing for the day. 

At another time, four of us were spread 
over a mile and a half of the brook, and 
all of us had good sport until the evening 
train whistled. From that time on, not a 
fish was taken by the entire party. It was 
not the train, naturally, but a_ slight 
change in the conditions of the weather 
which stopped further feeding. 


LIKE the highly competitive fishing of 
our settled country, where I know all 
the pools as I pass them. They bring back 
the memories of other seasons. I have 


lost a good fish under a certain rock; and’ 


while I know that dozens of ‘other fisher- 
men have been there since, I always come 
back with a sense of expectation. The 
reward under these conditions seems so 
much greater than in the virgin water of 
the far North. 

Canada offers wonderful fishing, but I 
have found that there are often only two 
conditions existing: one, that you can- 
not raise a trout; the other, that you can- 
not drop a fly on the water without catch- 
ing them. In the first instance, there is 
nothing that we cannot find at home, and 
the second is as highly competitive as 
kissing your maiden aunt. 

I have the most delightful memories of 
that wonderful country, however: of the 
trout taken on very small flies and of the 
last day, when we fish to the limit to have 
some to bring back with us. Then the old 
spirit of kill and plunder comes to the 
surface, and we fish for meat. It is the 
satisfaction of suppressed desires which 
cannot be indulged at home. 

I have found that the dry fly is deadly 
in the North for numbers, but not for 
size. When I want a big one, I sneak out 
the old Doodle Bug. 

This ends my recollections of trout 
fishing, but there is one more I desire to 
mention. It does not belong here, unless 
the weakfish is rightly called a sea-trout, 
but why be fussy about terms? 

Several years ago I went weakfishing 
with a party of Long Islanders. On this 
occasion I was equipped with tackle that 
was heavy enough to lift a_half-ton 
anchor. I enjoyed the company and the 
trip, and I decided that at the first oppor- 
tunity I would try this fishing with a 
trout rod. The following year I went 
again, and what a time I had! 

We were fishing in Peconic Bay, and 
the school fish we caught ran from two 
to five pounds each. They are as beauti- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Honor Built-Honor Sold 


Bass Fishermen 
- Attention - 





Criterion No. 1960 only $7.50 Tax Paid 


It Takes Real Tackle 
To Land the Big Ones 


This beautiful reel represents the standard 
of intrinsic merit and worth—it is the Cri- 
terion by which a perfect reel can be judged. 

Capacity is 100 yds. of 18-lb. test line. Con- 
tains the new patented instant take-down of 
level wind mechanism. Entire reel is heavily 
coated with diamond-hard chrome. 

Send for your free copy of a new pro- 
fusely illustrated 80-page book of Fine Fish- 
ing Tackle—it tells you all about the latest 
equipment for every kind of fishing and for 
every size of purse. A copy of Anglin’ Jake’s 
“Fishin’ Tricks” will be included. 


No angler’s or sportsman’s kit complete 
without these two necessary tools. 


FREE 
CATALOG LJ 


OneDrop Oiler 
ats [_] 


12 cen 

Jeweler’s 
Screw Driver [] 

12 cents 

All Three 

20 cents LJ 
Check the items wanted and send cash or stamps 
with your name and address and that of your 


sporting goods dealer to 


417 Pitcher Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

















"To-morrow's lines — to-day!" 


PRESIDENT SENATOR 
BIG HEAD 


TAPERED 
FLY LINES 


for the more exacting fly Fishermen 
who have searched the World for 


better FILLED re LINES. 


S.A. JONES LINE CO. 


NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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SADDLE SUGGESTIONS 
By Thomas M. Parker 


ANY articles have been written 

about outdoor equipment in gen- 

eral, but very little information 

is available to the man who con- 
templates his first saddle trip in the rocky 
and brush- and cactus-covered mountains 
of the Southwest. It is for that man that 
I have compiled these suggestions. 

The most important item to consider is 
one’s clothes. Bedding, and even a gun, 
can usually be borrowed. But a man must 
have his own clothes and then walk and 
ride and sweat and freeze, or even sleep, in 
them. So pick them wisely, for they too 
will make or break the pleasure of a sad- 
dle trip as nothing else 
in the world can. 

In choosing apparel for 
the mountains of the 
Southwest, two factors 
peculiar to the country 
should be remembered. 
One is the extreme va- 
riation in temperature. 
You may ride in shirt 
sleeves under a blazing 
sun, but be assured that 
when the sun goes be- 
hind a hill, then coats 
and jumpers will not 
seem out of place. Of 
course, the average tem- 
perature will vary, de- 
pending on the time of 
year, altitude and other 
factors, but anywhere in 
the mountains one must 
expect decided changes 
at different times of the 
day. The other matter to 
remember is that the vegetation is especial- 
ly adapted to ruining wearing apparel. 
And that applies not only to the many 
varieties of cactus, but for manzanita and 
oak brush as well. The mountain cowboy 
has evolved a style of outfit that is hard 
to beat and, with a few changes, is an 
ideal rig for the sportsman. 

The best hat is the cowboy Stetson of 
good quality. It should have a sufficiently 
wide brim to protect the face when riding 
through brush. The wide brim will also 
act as a sun-shade and, to some extent, 
as an umbrella, but its real purpose is 
to protect the face from many a scratch. 
Of course, the matter of size can be car- 
ried to a ridiculous extreme, but better 
one too large than too small. Many gad- 
gets have been devised to keep hats on, 
such as chin-straps, head-cords and the 
like. These are all nuisances. The best 
plan is to get a hat that fits and then it 


> 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











will stay on without the help of any such 
riggings, 

As to underwear, every man is a law 
unto himself. Light-weight wool is recom- 
mended as the most generally satisfactory. 
Of whatever material, full-length tight- 
fitting drawers are the most comfortable. 
One not accustomed to much hard riding 
can save himself a lot of discomfort by 
parking his regular underwear along with 
his other city clothes. For socks, also, 


- 





Returning from a short trip. The tarp was removed from the pack before 


photo was taken 


there is nothing to touch wool, and the 
light-weight variety is perfect for most 
weather. Heavy socks are, of course, in- 
dicated if it is very cold. 

The best all-round outer shirts that I 
have found are the common blue-cotton 
work-shirts. They are tightly woven and 
tough, and will stand hard wear better 
than those of more expensive materials. 
Buy them plenty big enough, as they will 
shrink a lot when first washed. For cold 
weather and after sun-down, a_ heavier 
garment is necessary. Under these condi- 
tions, it is hard to beat the heavy plaid- 
woolen shirts such as are worn in the 
North Woods. However, no woolen shirt 
will last in the brush unless covered by a 
denim jumper or leather coat. Every out- 
doorsman’s shirt should have two breast 
pockets, preferably with buttoned flaps. A 
big bandanna in the pocket is more practi- 
cal than a handkerchief, particularly for 





lifting hot pots and pans, which is its prin- 
cipal use. 

For outer garments, under most condi- 
tions, there is nothing like a suit of blue 
denim overalls, pants and jumper. The 


copper-riveted “Levis” are obtainable 
throughout the West and seem to wear 
and fit better than some other brands. 
They are particularly made for those who 
spend much time in the saddle. They will 
turn thorns and brush better than most 
anything except leather. Get them about 
two sizes too large, as they will shrink 
that much in time. New overalls are full 
of a blue dye which will come off on the 
skin and underclothes. If possible send 
them to a laundry when first bought or, 
better yet, give them a thorough boiling 
and scrubbing yourself. That will remove 

most of the objectionable 


dye, will make them 
softer and more com- 
fortable, and will also 
shrink them to some- 


where near their perma- 
nent size. The kind of 
jumper most often seen 
is a short “saddle-coat” 
which buttons in front 
and has a cinch in the 
back to tighten it around 
the waist. In_ riding, 
there is always space be- 
tween the bottom of the 
coat and the top of one’s 
pants that will surely 
attract twigs and stick- 
ers. A better garment, 
therefore, is the plain 
pull-over jumper. This 
is worn outside the 
trousers and makes for 
more comfort in a day's 
ride. For those who re- 
quire warmer or better quality clothes, 
there are a number of excellent garments 
that can be obtained from western out- 
fitters and that are suitable for the work. 


HE high-heeled cowman’s boot is al- 

most universally worn by those who 
spend much time on horseback. It is excel- 
lent for riding but ill-adapted to walking 
even short distances. For climbing on rock 
it is especially dangerous. Probably the best 
foot-gear for the hunter is a light hunting 
boot of medium height. It should be stud- 
ded with iron hob-nails of good size. Rub- 
ber soles are dangerous when climbing on 
wet or snow-covered rocks. When riding, 
the trousers are worn over the boots, 
rather than tucked in as, in that way, twigs 
are less liable to work down and cause 
trouble. A pair of sneakers are nice to 
change into around camp and are also use- 
ful for hunting under certain conditions. 
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Chaps are a necessity the minute one 
gets off well-worn trails. Many eastern- 
ers, and particularly those with consider- 
able riding experience on bridle paths and 
in hunting circles, are apt to look on them 
as a foolish affectation. But don’t start a 
saddle trip in the Southwest without a 
pair, for nothing else will prevent many a 
cut and bruise, to say nothing of torn 
clothes. In country where the brush is 
sparse, light-weight chaps are satisfactory 
and more comfortable than heavy ones. 
However, in most deer and lion country, 
the heaviest bull-hide will often feel mighty 


thin. The plainer and smoother they are 
the better. Avoid unnecessary frills and 
put your money into heavy leather. Some 


chaps have patch pockets sewed outside 
the legs; others have the pockets inside. 
The latter is the better plan, as the patch 
pockets are more likely to catch in brush 
- spill their contents. I, personally, know 
a dozen good pistols lost in that way, 
just among my own friends. 

Spurs are a necessity. Those with long 
shanks and big dull rowels are best, as they 
are the easiest with which to reach the 
horse. Big Western spurs look brutal but, 
unless they are exceptionally sharp, are 
kinder on the animal than most smaller 
contraptions. 
will help protect both insteps and boots. 

A pair of heavy gloves are a real com- 
fort at times and these, with a belt to keep 
your pants up, about complete the get-up. 


HE average sportsman who 

takes a_ pack trip need give little 
thought to his horse furniture, as suitable 
equipment in the way of saddles and other 
accoutrement is usually available on the 
spot. The saddle will, of course, be of the 
stock variety. These vary a good deal in 
details, but almost all of them are superior 
to eastern saddles for the work in mind. 
If one has the opportunity, it is well to try 
out several saddles before starting on a 
trip and endeavor to get one that suits. 
Whatever the saddle, it should be rigged 
with two cinchas and a breast collar for 
mountain work. Most saddles furnished at 
dude ranches are single-rigged, because 
they are seldom used for riding in rough 
country. The breast collar is a great horse 
saver and you will seldom see a mountain 
cowboy without one. A pair of tapaderos 
should be attached to the stirrups; they 
will save many a bruise. And it goes with- 
out saying that, before starting on a trip, 
cinchas, latigos, stirrup-leathers and bri- 
dle-reins should be carefully inspected. A 
slicker tied behind the cantle comes 
handy at times, though it can be left in 
camp on most days. 


The average cowboy makes little effort | 


It | 


to economize on the size of his bed. 
usually consists of a tarpaulin, inside of 
which are found an assortment of blankets, 
quilts and mattresses, sufficient to meet 
the individual’s idea of comfort and to 
provide half a load for a pack mule. It 
seems to me that the sportsman, if he is 
providing his own bedding, can do better 
with one of the many sleeping-bags that 
are on the market. I have seen some that 
were light and small enough to pack be- 
hind a riding saddle and, at the same time, 
with enough warmth to meet any but the 
most unusual conditions. Such a bag will 
give more solid comfort than most of the 
bulky Western bed-rolls. 

Outside of firearms, there are a few 
items of impedimenta that deserve thought. 
Most important is a first-class pocket- | 
knife, with at least one sharp, 
blade and an oil-stone to keep it in shape. 
Such a knife is all that is necessary to 
dress a deer. There is no great objection 
to a sheath-knife, except that it is usually 
in the way and is not really needed. 
much more useful article to pack is some 


A pair of wide spur-leathers | 


under- | 


in 


strong | 





tanch trips. Can’t sink—de- 
Waterproof 


or Dude 


pendable life preserver. 


















Sleep TIGHT any night 


Removable 
-see cut to right. Prices range 
25 to $21.75 (beat any bags at 
price). 


TAPATCO bags have obsoleted cover. 
blankets—lighter and handier. Ad- carrying- 
justable to summer temperature. from $8. 
Amazingly comfortable. Ideal for twice the 
canoe or auto trips, boats, Scout hikes —or direct 


address on coupon, 
mail us for free folder with complete 
description. 
you add name of 
Please mail us the coupon now. 
buying any bag, 
to learn all about TAPATCO, 
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sheets. Harness for 


Order through dealer 
from us. Print name and 
paste on pastal and 


Will appreciate courtesy if 
your regular dealer. 
Before 


you owe it to yourself 





THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
724 Main Street, Greenfield, Ohio 

Please send me free folder describing Tapatco | 
Sleeping Bag | 





Address... 
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| 
| 
! Name........ 
| 
| 
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Rolleiflex 


The Camera for 
The Sportsman 
Rolleifiex holds a fault- 
less mirror to nature and 
to all things that can be 
photographed . . . a mir- 
ror which reflects the 
objects to be taken 
graphically and in exact 
sharpness. A high-speed 
focusing finder lens - 
uniquely a feature of 
this camera — reflects a 
brilliant, luminous im 
age on a ground glas 
screen in actual film size 
and right side up. The 
synchronization of thi 
open with the taking len 
sures an ultimate neg 
nites possessing a de 
gree of sharpness and pic 
torial grouping ‘ide ntical 
with your ‘“‘pre-view 
on the focusing screen 
Truly, ‘‘Rolleifiex is the 
camera that thinks for 
you.’’ Booklet on request 
BURLEIGH BROOKS 
127 West 42 St.. N. Y. 
























The hatchet is more essential to the 
hunter, woodsman and guide than any 
other implement. 

The P-V Canoe Hatchet fills this re- 
quirement with the highest quality tool 
possible to produce. 


1 — Canoe, 11 in. handle $2.00 
1 1-2 Ib. Reg., 15 in. handle $2.25 
2 Hr Ib. Reg., 26 in. handle $2.50 


Each with case. Plus Postage 


THE PEAVEY MEG. CO. 
BREWER + + «+ - MAINE _ 








A Beautiful Frame | 
for Your Field & Stream Etching 


Frame of wood 12” x 14” Black Finish. 


Complete with glass and mat—ready for 
your etching. Material and workmanship of 
the very best. Sent Parcel Post Insured. 


Price $1.00 or the set of six for $5.50 in 
the U.S.A 


Send certified check or money order. 
Paul Johnson, 21-47 33rd Sx., L. I. City, N.Y. 


























Reduce Travel Expense 
;, with & 


The Travelo Coach enables you to eal vy the Gelights of long- distance 
travel, with no hotel or restaurant bi al 
just the same as in your own home. Has every co! 
dining facilities for, f ‘our people. / ach a4  pomashably low peice 
0 $575, F. O. B. Saginaw. Send for free circular. 





| Raymond Sontede Co., 400 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 
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te pric ea 


SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE CO. 
78 h St., Skowh Maine 












BRAND NEW 1934 MODEL 
4 Pathfinder meets ¢ every —— of the most particular 
and S; 

mm top of car, 















eedy. Ideal with or without 
One of many Skowhegan 


Pathfinder 


Square Stern 













All purpose 









construction. Length 15 ft., be: 
46 inches, depth 1s inches, weight 110 Ibs, 








NOW! the KNIFE 
You’ve Always 
Wanted — 




















at a new 
LOW PRICE 
The 4in. blade, tempered, 
pets and sharpened, is made from the same 
1igh grade cutlery steelusedin all Marble Knives. 
| Blade extends through the attractive bone stag 
handle. Comes complete with leather sheath. 


MARBLES No. 40 OUTERS’ KNIFE 


is just the thing you'll need for hunting, atine ont 7 

| ing. Price, $1.00. Ask your dealer or order dir 
| Free! You'll want Marble’s new 32-page 7 on | 
* guns, axes, sights, compasses and gun cleaning 
| equipment. Every sportsmanshould have it. Writetoday. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. ( A-90) 
525 Delta Ave. Gladstene, Mich., 


| 





U.S.A. || 





Te — S 
PURPOSE 


Kort -KAM PER 





y” For Fishing—Camping—Touring 
and Home. Adjustable ventilation. 
The lowest priced, most convenient 
camper on the market. No trailers—no poles or ropes 
needed. Sturdy. Won't blow down. Weight complete, only 
61% lbs. Sets up in 8 minutes. Write for folder today. 
The Kot-Kamper Co., 4823 W. 30 St., Little Rock, Ark. 











Golden Hours 


Vacations—whether they be long tours or week- 
end excursions—are your Golden Hours of play 
time. So, why not pack them with all the fun 
and enjoyment you can. GILKIE Trailers, The 
New Way to Go, are completely fitted homes, 
roomy and spacious; comfortable and econom- 
ical. They are easy to move about and behind 
the car GILKIES are very compact packages 
that roll smoothly at all speeds. 








waite FOR 

"NEW: 
CATALOG 
y 


GILKIE TRAILERS 


18323 WABASH AVE., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 














Genuine moccasins 


4 


\ 


for every 
outdoor 
purpose 





WE'VE taken the ease and comfort 
of Indian moccasins and adapted 
them to shoes and boots for every out- 
door need. Smart oxfords for camp. 
Golf. Tennis. Real moccasins—they 
are—with soles and heels added. 

Bass makes: high and low moc- 
casin-boots for hunting, fishing, and 
hiking. Made of tough top-quality 
leather. Styled by experts and built 
by craftsmen. Write for free catalog 
and the name of your nearest Bass 
dealer. 





G. H. BASS & CO. 


75 Main St. ee 


Wilton, Me. _ 









You're Way Ahead With a Trotwood Behind. 
Get that ‘‘new trailer’ thrill with a Trotwood RANGER. 
Standard RANGER accommodates four adults—fully equip- 
ped. Light weight, properly balanced, easily handled — 
parking jack, independent wheel suspension, all-steel chass 

Write Trotwood Trailers, Inc., Dept. P, Trotwood, Ohio. 





BALL JOINT Gagne 


Can’t Let Go! 


Trailer House Blue Prints 36 x 24; Ideal 
or DeLuxe, $3 for 3 sheets. Over 5,000 
words instructions. Free with parts, sets or 
rebate when ordered. Guide to trailer build- 
ing 25e. C. P. DeLuxe Model at World’s Fair. 


HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO., 604 Third St.. 






Order Today 





| when it does—well, 
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John B. Moe and Sid C. Hendricks of Portland, Oregon, watering their pack horses 
in the Malheur River, on a hunting trip in the Blue Mountains of eastern Oregon 


sort of a saw. A butcher’s saw is the best, 


| but any kind is better than none when it 


comes to cutting up meat. For the benefit 
of those who think a bowie-knife is neces- 
sary, I recently saw a 1200-pound steer 
cleaned, skinned, butchered and converted 
into jerky, with no other tools than ordi- 
nary pocket-knives. Of course, other tools 
would have been used had they been avail- 
able. On any saddle trip there will natu- 
rally be a good ax, A belt ax comes in 
handy once in a while, but is not needed 
where a full- -size one is in the outfit. 

A field-glass is always desirable, par- 
ticularly when hunting. Almost any glass 
is better than none, and it is well to keep 
in mind that a small low-power glass in 
the hand is more effective than a high- 
power instrument that is left in camp be- 
cause of its excessive size. Probably the 
best all-round glass is the 6-power binocu- 
lar, of the best make that one can afford. 

It seldom rains in the Southwest, but 
“she rains.” Therefore 
a water-proof match-box is always good 
insurance. A compass is also a good in- 

vestment, provided you know how to use 
one, which few men do. Before adventur- 
ing into strange territory, the man who 


| values his safety and peace of mind 


| well 





Wausau, Wis. | inches long. 


advised to learn a little about com- 
passes, maps and the lay of ridges, streams 
and the country generally. 

Finally, it is well to remember that, in 
any country, the natives have already 
figured out most of the angles and their 
methods are generally worth following. 


DETACHABLE WING SHELVES FOR 
CAMP STOVE 


By John Edwin Hogg 


VAST legion of outdoor folk who 
have prepared camp or picnic meals 
over the conventional folding, portable, 
gasoline camp stove will need but a glance 
at the accompanying photo to appreciate 
the advantages and conveniences of the 
camp-stove wing-shelves illustrated. 
Like all the rest of the outdoor fraternity 
using such stoves, the writer discovered 
the inconvenience and embarrassment of 
having no place but the ground for de- 
positing a kettle, coffee pot, fry pan, salt 
and pepper shakers, and other articles 
necessary for the preparation of a meal. 
To remedy this situation, I procured a 
piece of heavy, galvanized sheet iron, did 
a little cutting, ‘. nding and soldering ; and 
the shelves depicted are the result. It cost 
me about 30 cents to make these and the 
convenience and satisfaction of having 
them pays big dividends on every camping 
trip. The shelves are 9 inc hes wide and 11 
They weigh 2% pounds. They 


can be attached to the stove in a jiffy and 
removed in even less time. When removed 
from the stove, the shelves nest together 
and can be packed in about the space re- 
quired for a folded newspaper. 

In making a pair of these shelves for 
your stove, you don’t have to confine your- 
self to the exact dimensions I have used. 
They may be up to 12 inches in width and 
considerably longer if desired. Any sheet- 
metal shop can furnish the material, and 
arrangements can usually be made to do 
the work in the same shop, where all the 
necessary tools are available. 

Cut the sheet metal to the desired dimen- 
sions and make a 12-inch right-angle bend 
on one end. This is only for adding 
strength and rigidity. Make another ™%- 
inch bend on the other end, but fold it over 
to a 35-degree angle, to form a flange that 
hooks over the horizontal folding bar of 
the camp stove. The other side of this 
flange is formed by bending a strip of the 
same metal to a right angle and riv eting 
it to the shelf piece. The finished job gives 
a two-sided flange that is dropped over the 
horizontal folding band of the stove by 
tilting the shelf at the end to an angle of 


This rome: strates the convenience and ad- 

vantages of wing-shelves which provide a 

place for culinary equipment that usually 
must be deposited on the ground 


about 45 degrees. Press the end of the 
shelf down and the flanges bind to a secure 
grip on the stove cross member. The hook 
arrangement supports the weight of the 
shelf from the end. 

In making a pair of these shelves, finish 
the right-hand shelf first and then make 
the second one-half inch shorter. This is 
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done so the shelves will nest together with 
the hooks and the supporting flanges inside 
—for convenience in packing when break- 
ing camp. 

After the job is completed, take a file 
and round off all the sharp corners of the 
metal so there will be no place on which 
to receive scratches or cut fingers. Then 
give the shelves a coat of enamel so they'll 
match the stove, for sake of appearance. 
Inasmuch as these shelves have to be 
rights and lefts like a pair of shoes— 
mark them “Right” and “Left”, so you 
won't have to fumble with them when you 
go to attach them. 

Strange, isn’t it, that such a simple but 
thoroughly practical and convenient idea 
has apparently never occurred to the man- 
ufacturers of camp equipment? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BISCUITS—NOT BREAD 


CamPiInG Epitor: 

In the preceding camping trips, my fellow 
campers and I had no need to bake bre ad, as our 
campsite was a short walk from town where we 
obtained all the bread we needed. But now we 
have located a different place for our coming 
trips and it is impossible to purchase bread due 
to the great distance from the town. I have ob- 
tained bread recipes, but in all of these they 
fail to tell how long to bake the bread. I would 
appreciate it very much if you will answer my 
questions. I use a reflector in baking, how 
long will baking-powder breads, yeast breads, 
biscuits and muffins take to bake. How may I 
test them or tell when they are done. Thanking 
you in advance for your help, I am 

HARLES RASSLER. 


Ans.—Personally, I don’t believe it would be 
at all wise for you to try to bake bread in camp. 
This is something that very few campers attempt 
because, as a rule, the facilities are not such that 
the results are satisfactory. 

By far the great majority of campers are 
satisied if they can make good biscuits, Fur- 
thermore, there are a number of different methods 
by which bread can be baked. I think you would 
be far better satisfied to stick to a good biscuit 
formula and bake these in your reflector oven for 
from 20 to 25 minutes. A good mixture is: 

3 pints of flour 

3 heaping teaspoons baking powder 

1 heaping teaspoon salt 

2 heaping tablespoons cold grease 

1 scant pint cold water 

Mix the baking powder with the flour and the 
salt with a large spoon or wooden ladle. Knead 
the cold grease, which may be lard or cold pork 
fat, into the flour, until there are no lumps left 
and no grease at the bottom of the pan. Then 
gradually add the water until you have a rather 
stiff dough. 

Dust flour on the bottom of the pan by flopping 
the dough first on one side of the pan and then 
on the other, then cover the top of the loaf 
with flour. Cover the bread-board with flour, flour 
your hands and gently lift the loaf on the board. 
Flour the bottle or hit of peeled sapling which 
is to act as your rolling pin. A can cover may 
be used as a biscuit cutter. This also should be 
floured. Roll the dough to 34- -inch thickness, cut 
out the biscuits and lay them in the pan. Bake 
them until the front row begins to turn brown 
on the edges, turn the pan around and bake until 
the rear row is browned also. 

CampPinG Epiror. 


SIZE OF TRAILERS 


CampinG EpitTor: 

was much interested in re ading the recent 
article on auto trailers appearing in the number 
for April, 1934. 

It is a matter of much interest to me to know 
what is the maximum width of trailer allowable 
in the western states for hauling on the high- 
ways. I have built a folding trailer for use at 
present, which is not so wide as the car, but 
contemplate building one of the cabin type after 
going West this coming summer. 1 would appre- 
ciate information as to width, height above pave- 
ment and overall length which will conform to the 
highway ordinances. Wutit1am D. SHipMAN. 


Ans.—The laws of the different states vary 
in respect to specifications on trailers taken over 
their highways, and the only way that I know 
that you can get these is to write to the Attorney 
General’s office at the capitol of the various 
States, 

All I can tell you is that one of the largest 
so-called trailer coaches which is now being man 
ufactured has the following outside dimensions : 
Width 6 feet 8% inches; length 12 feet 8% 
inches; height 7 feet 8 inches. 

t is reasonable to assume, of course, that if 
a trailer of this sort is being built, it would get 
by in any of the states. 

CamPiINnG Epiror. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SPORTSMAN 
(Continued from page 61) 


ful as a brown trout and, on a five- or 
six-ounce rod, gave me all the fight I 
was looking for. I found only two draw- 
backs to my method: the reel being below 
the hand, my wrist became tired and 
lame, and I was constantly messing up 
the entire party. 

These salt-water anglers simply der- 
ricked their fish up to the boat, while I 
was led all about the place. Over one line 
and under the next I crawled, getting 
cussed and prodded as I went. I am sure 
that I had more fun than all the rest; I 
know I was kept as busy as a cat climb- 
ing a tin roof. 

I did not lose a fish that was fairly 
hooked, but I did not connect with one 
over four pounds. What an old tide-run- 
ner would do to me I do not know, but I 
am willing to try it once. 

The present method of chumming with 
shrimp makes it possible to use light tac- 
kle, and except for a larger reel and more 
line I might have been bait-fishing for 
trout. It’s good sport. 

Fishing, in its various forms, gives a 
great deal of pleasure to a vast number 
of people, probably more than any other 
sport out-of-doors. My heart is with the 
fisherman from the early spring until the 
frost begins to paint the leaves of the 
birches and the maples. It is then that I 


take down my rod for the last time, hang | 


my waders in the attic, and begin to 
look for oil and rags to polish my guns. 
(To be continued) 


THE OLD WARDEN ON MINNOWS 
(Continued from page 35) 


this conservation thing. I 
just, but seems to me it was a Govern- 
ment station that reported the golden 
shiner wasn’t a cannibal and so would do 
to put into any game-fish water. Course, 
lots of fish are cannibals; but even so, it 
might not do much harm if some forage 
fish for better fish was introduced that 
would gobble the young of those same bet- 
ter fish. The bass and pike might gain 
enough by the introduction of that forage 
species to offset the inroads he’d make on 
them. But if you can get a forage minnow 
that will never eat any other kind of fish, 
then you’re just that much to the good. 
“Well, Michigan’s been doin’ more or 
less with the golden shiner, thinkin’ right 
along that he lived on plankton and what- 
not and never would think of makin’ 
breakfast on bass fry. Then, lo and be- 
hold, they found him eatin’ his own 
young! Yes, sir; they say it’s a fact. And 


disremember | 





the funny part of it is this: that in swollen | 


water he seems to let other fish alone, 
but in good clear water he'll eat other 
fish as likely as not. This just seems to 
be so up to now, but the evidence is 
enough to make ’em feel in Michigan that 
they want to go a little slow with the 
golden shiner for a while and try some- 
thin’ else. 

“So Michigan puts this man Henry 
Schuil to work on his place, Schuil Acres, 
on a lot of investigating of fish forage. 
Ever met him? I did. Once. Salt of the 
earth, Heinie Schuil. He’s been up to his 
ears in conservation work for I don't 
know how long. I guess he quit hunting 
and fishing a long time ago. He built 
ponds on his own place and worked with 
Lydell and stepped up bass production a 
lot. He was made supervisor of rearing 
ponds for the state a while back and spent 
a lot of time gettin’ sportsmen’s clubs to 
raise more bass. 

“But he’s been a bug on this forage 
thing for a long time. Was one of the first 
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E lit that pipe to drive away 

the gnats. But the sweet young 
thing wisely decided she'd rather be 
somewhat bitten than completely as- 
phyxiated. Even a Roman’s nose 
would wrinkle at the fumes of rank 
tobacco issuing from that long neg- 
lected smokestack. 

Clean it out, Romeo; put Sir 
Walter Raleigh Smoking tobacco in 
the bowl—and slip your arm around 
those slim shoulders. You'll fill the 
air with a June-like aroma that pos- 
itively encourages romance. Sir 
Walter is a gentlemanly mixture of 
Kentucky Burleys selected for their 
mildness, blended for their fragrance. 
Kept fresh in gold foil, it has cap- 
tured the fancy of smokers young 
and old. It will win you, too! 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. U-47. 
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CONVE RSE Sporting Footwear 


TRIMFUT 
Sporting Boot 


The ideal sporting boot! Fits 
your ankle snug as a sock; 
stretchy inner lining; out- 
side back strap holds boot 
top firmly in place; pure rub- 
ber belt strap snaps onto 


belt and flexes as you walk; 
cleated non-slip sole; easy- 
walking last; positively leak- 
proof. Color: sporting brown. 


ROD « REEL 


Sporting Boot 


Still the standard with sports- 
men who want extra wear, 
maximum comfort. Cleated 
sole; easy-walhing last; mini- 
mum weight; back 
strap keeps boot leg in place; 
snaps in top band prevent 
flopping when boot is rolled. 
Black and sporting brown. 


SEND for FREE FOLDER 





outside 








DEPT.F-7, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


O, 
417. 


COMPLETELY FURNISHE 


@ A GREAT COVERED WAGON VALUE 














\ 7HEN we say a great value we mean it! There is noth- 
ing comparable to this beautifully fitted out model on 
the market today. Its bigness will amaze you—its appoint- 
ments are de luxe, including berths, wardrobe—kitchen com- 
plete with enamel nk, ice box, stove vent, pantry, 20 gal 
lon water tank, screens, electric lights. Everything, in fact 
to make trailer traveling really luxurious. And it built 
like a fine car—with a fine car's depend ability ,and rugged- 
ne all this for only $417 f.0.b. Detroi ore you buy 

get the fact Other tock models—lower and higher 
priced, also custom-built «ce ns for pe ort men, tourists, 


alesmen and display purpose 


Descriptive literature mailed FREE! 
COVERED WAGON COMPANY 
14652 E. Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Mich. 













Prime tavorite for hilting. canoeing and motorcycle 
wavel. NO POLES NEEDED. Light—easy to carry 
o long 4 wide at trowt. J at rear. 4's high. I'e’ 
wai at reas. Suspends trom Lmb of tee of erects on 
“> small stick. Sewedin Boor. Circular doorway with 
sewed in mosquito neting closes with drawcord. 
Insect proot, Well ventilated. 
Write for dealer's mame. Also catalog 


’ = nD equipment 


F ween Bag e Cotton Mills 


Brooklyn 
New Orleans 


Atlents ‘Ht. Lowis Dallas 
Kansas City, Kan. 





Build Your Own Trailer! 


° 


Save 74 the Cost! 


You'll be surprised at how little your trailer will cost if 
you build it yourself. We supply you with axles, spring 

fend uplers, et sationally low prices sample: Solid square 
1H ” tually save 4, the 


t maple ready t 4x 6 Utility Tra A es 
$27.50 less tires. Wr mi ot free catalog. FREE 

SHAMROCK SALES ; 

11767 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. CIRCULAR: 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 

Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 

lighter than the average boot; easy to put onand 

off; no hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 

boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 

Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept. 8 St. Paul, Minnesota 


































men I ever heard talk about it. He was 


yellin’ for more fish food in lakes and 
streams long before most of us _ had 
thought about it, and now he’s likely 


pretty happy, bein’ assigned to figure out 
one of the things he’s thought for a long 
time was fundamental. 

“He’s goin’ to direct the work that’ll 
tell us a lot more about the golden shiner, 
and at the same time he'll be workin’ on 
new wrinkles with the blunt-nose and 
blackhead minnows. Those babies are 
mostly found in lakes and, so far as any- 
body knows, are non-cannibalistic. They’re 
prolific breeders and like to nest in old 
slab piles and such, and ought to be kind 
of easy for commercial dealers to raise. 
If that’s so, and if the news can be broad- 
cast, I'd figure that folks like you and 
me ought to talk it up to minnow dealers 
and other fishermen ; get the dealers in- 
terested in raisin’ what they sell instead of 
takin’ it out of the mouths of bass and 
pike, as you might say. The lads who like 
the game and want to see it hold up could 
put the old pressure on the dealers they 
patronize so’s they'll be ready to take up 
any sound ideas that come along and seine 
their stock in trade from their own 
minnow-rearing ponds instead of from 
waters that we may want to fish some day. 

“Our intentions may be the best,” he 
said, “and a dealer’s intentions may be fair 
to middlin’. But how many fishermen can 
tell a carp minnow from anything else? 
Not one in a—well, a good many. You 
and I, son, may have been guilty of in- 
troducin’ a species here and there that’s 
just played hob with a fine piece of water. 
We'll never get away from that danger, 
either, until the minnow business is put 
in the place it ought to be—regulated, in- 
spected and made safe for the cause of 
good fishing. 

“It’s just another one of those things. 
They keep comin’ up all the time. The 
chief thing you learn when you learn any- 
thing is how little we’ve known in the past 
and how much there is to be learned— 
Whup!” 

The Old Warden set the brakes, and 
the car stopped violently. He started off 
toward the river and then backed, turn- 
ing into a faint trail through the brush. 

“There’s a tent over there,” he said. 
“Better look ’em over. And if they’re in 
camp and the right sort, why not try to 
whittle a speech out of what we’ve been 
talkin’ and spread a little poison on this 
matter of minnows? 


LIONS CAN BE MEAN OR 


GENEROUS 
(Continued from page 23) 
was discharged six weeks later with a stiff 
hip, a crippled right hand and one finger 
missing. Despite which the old man still 
thinks that lion the most generous beast in 
Africa, since assuredly jhe had Pollard 
completely at his mercy! , 

The meanest one he ever met was in 
East Africa, some time later. He had shot 
an eland late in the afternoon, and had 
sent all his carriers except his old hunt- 
ing boy, M’tali, back to camp with meat. 
In the meantime he stayed with the loads 
and the rest of the meat, expecting that 
they would return before dark. When 
darkness arrived with no sign of the boys, 
he constructed two small lean-tos of 
branches and prepared to pass the night 
where he was. The structures faced each 
other about fifty feet apart with a tree 
behind each, and in one he hung the meat, 
spreading his blankets in the other. 

M’tali preferred the small fire between 
them, which, as dry wood was scarce, 
was nothing to boast of. The surrounding 
veld was low bush with occasional trees. 
The last thing either of them thought of 
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was lions; and in any case, Pollard had 
his old lurcher with him, which had often 
followed lions and seen them shot. So he 
would have relied upon the dog to warn 
him, even if the thought had occurred. 
Soon after eating they settled down to 
sleep. 

Pollard was a little annoyed with the 
carriers for not réturning, as the head boy 
had his heavy .450-400 with him. He 
guessed that, being tired and hungry, the 
boys had first decided to eat, and then 
that the warmth and meat were more 
attractive than another trek in the dark. 
There was also company in an adjacent 
kraal, and an early start in the morning 
would appear to them as good as one 
tonight, and much more sensible. So, 
knowing natives and being used to sleep- 
ing anywhere and everywhere, he was not 
unduly perturbed. 


HE fire had died down to a dull glow, 

Near to midnight he was awakened 
by a yell from M’tali, followed by a deep 
growling close by. The dog had given no 
sign, and Pollard saw that he was sitting 
on his tail and shivering apprehensively. 
The yells and growls started to recede; 
and although he could see nothing, Pol- 
lard fired half a dozen shots from his old 
.303 in the direction of the sounds. Then 
came a scampering rush, and Mtali 
raced towards him, gasping the one word, 
“Lion!” 

Pollard helped him up the tree behind 
the lean-to he had slept in, and followed 
hastily himself. Then the boy told him 
that a lion had seized him by the thigh 
as he slept. When he yelled and awakened 
his master, he had also struck the brute 
with a firebrand, and had promptly been 
seized by the arm. The beast had started 
to drag the boy away when Pollard’s shots 
induced him to drop * prey. M’tali was 
bleeding badly, and Pollard feared he 
would faint and fall from the tree. 

The dog attempted to jump up after 
his master, but failing in this he ran to 
the fire, where he sat whimpering and 
staring into the darkness. About an hour 
later Pollard heard a twig snap, and saw 
in the starlight a dim form creeping to- 
ward the opposite lean-to from the bush 
behind. The dog retreated toward the men, 
and the lion halted and also stared toward 
them. Pollard hoped he would take the 
eland meat from the lean-to and be con- 
tent, but the meat seemed to have n 
interest for him. As the man was about to 
fire he vanished again. 

Some time later Pollard heard a whine 
from the dog and saw him staring in- 
tently at the lean-to beneath his own tree 
—the one in which he had slept. As he 
looked down, the long shape of the lion 
emerged from the open end facing the 
fire, having evidently entered from the 
back—beneath the men—and passed right 
through! It was thus clear that he was 
intent on human prey rather than on 
meat or dog, and Pollard had reason to 
be thankful that he had vacated the lean- 
to, in spite of his discomfort. As he 
raised his rifle some noise betrayed him, 
and the beast gave a low snarl and bound- 
ed into the bush. 

Until dawn he remained on his perch, 
getting liberally sprinkled with blood 
from the wounded boy above him, who 
fortunately kept his senses. The lion did 
not make a third attempt, and at sunrise 
they heard the voices of the carriers 
approaching. With them came two strange 
natives and another dog. 

His head boy also brought his .450-400, 
and they took the spoor at once. In the 
meantime one of the strange natives had 
informed Pollard that two women had 
been taken from kraals in the district re- 
cently by a lion, and all agreed that this 
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must be the man-eater. That afternoon 
they tracked the brute to a belt of under- 
growth on the edge of a dry ravine and 
proceeded cautiously to stir the dangerous 
beast up. 

Sticks were hurled into the cover by 
the yelling crowd, without success. The 
lion gave no sign. Forgetting the cunning 
of the man-eater, Pollard thought that he 
must have gone on, and started to enter 
the covert. But as the dogs suddenly re- 
treated behind him with tails dropped and 
refused to move, he halted abruptly also. 
Then he retreated out of the bush, and 
fired it for a hundred yards above and 
below where the spoor entered. Leaving 
a few boys to guard the lateral portion, 
the remainder descended in two parties 
into the ravine, above and below the fire. 

Pollard went with the lower party, 
and was half-way down the bank when he 
saw a flash of tawny hide on his right. 
The boys who had descended above the 
fire were already in the ravine; so, seeing 
his line of fire clear, Pollard we aited for 
a second glimpse and fired as the lion 
showed in passing the last bush above the 
bed of the ravine. 

With an angry growl the beast sprang 
down to the sandy bed, dropped on his 
haunches and bit fiercely at the wound 
in his chest—which had been just scored 
by the bullet—then dashed with a thunder- 
ous roar after the natives racing up the 
opposite bank. It may be noted in passing 
that Pollard’s experience here agrees with 
my own: viz, that a wounded lion usually 
attacks the nearest moving object. 

Pollard followed up the bank with his 
rifle and fired again just as the lion struck 
at the native. The bullet hit him fairly 
between the shoulders and brought him 
rolling to the bed of the ravine, roaring 
with rage. He was powerless to rise, and 
another shot settled his account. 


HE native he had attacked was 

clawed across the thighs and calves, 
but not seriously. M’tali also recovered, 
although he carried the scars to his grave. 
The lion was in his prime and had perfect 
teeth, yet there was no question about his 
preference for human prey. Pollard ended 
his letter by saying: 

“T have shot a number of lions, yet I 
would no more say lions do this or that 
than I would say men are mean and cow- 
ardly or brave and generous, because I 
have met specimens of both kinds. Yet 
if lions can be meaner than the last I 
have mentioned, I’m glad I did not meet 
them !” 

I am inclined to agree, for in addition 
to the instances I have related of unusual 
leonine behavior I had a singular experi- 
ence with a lioness last year. As a gen- 
eral rule, a wounded lioness charges home 
with no hesitation. This one stopped half- 
way, fortunately for me. 

I had come on the spoor of six lions 
when hunting for meat in the rainy season 
in Northern Rhodesia, and followed it all 
morning. As the sun grew hotter the 
beasts grew disinclined to move on before 
our scent, and as we approached a dense 
thicket deep growls warned us to prepare 
for trouble. As two well-maned heads 
appeared above the undergrowth I aimed 
below one and fired. A half-choked roar 


told me he was hit, and as flashes of 
tawny hide showed the retreat of the 
others I fired again, wounding another. 


Then the rain came on, and for a time 
the hunt ceased. 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
rain stopped, and although the blood was 
washed out we easily held the trail. De- 
layed no doubt by the wounded males, the 
troop had not gone far, and we soon 
put them up in a dense evergreen covert. 
Five of them dashed away without giving 


me a chance to shoot, but the sixth—a 
lioness—stayed behind an instant to snarl 
a menace at fifty paces. I took a hurried 
snap shot as she turned to follow the 
troop, and a sudden lurch told me she was 
hit. But as it was sundown, I had to re- 
turn to camp, leaving three wounded lions 
in the bush! 

The next morning we found the blood 
spoor going off at right angles to the rest. 
This fact and the fact that blood persisted 
in spite of a slight rain in the night 
showed that the lioness was badly hurt 
and still bleeding. We had gone barely 
half a mile when out of the undergrowth 
at the base of a large ant-heap she 
charged, from a distance of thirty yards. 
I was using a borrowed .405 rifle, and on 
pulling the trigger there was only a harm- 
less click! 

Badly rattled, I jerked down the lever 
to get in a second cartridge, and then 
looked up and found that the lioness had 
halted about fifteen paces off and was 
looking undecidedly from me to my boy. 
At that instant the gun-boy fired, and 
dropped her with a shot through the eye. 
Had she charged home, she would cer- 
tainly have got me, and I think that only 
the gun-boy’s stepping up beside me made 
her hesitate. No doubt her indecision was 
only momentary, and it was as well he 
fired. Yet according to my friend Pollard’s 
estimate, I must certainly account her a 
generous beast! 

I discovered later that when cleaning 
my gun the night before I had actually 
left the cartridge from the breech on the 
table in my tent, and had gone after three 
wounded lions with an empty gun! I 
admit that I scarcely deserved my luck. 


One of the other wounded males was | 


pulled into the river the same morning 
by a crocodile. The third well illustrated 
the difference between the members of the 
same troop. He had been wounded in the 
hind quarter, and on the evening of the 
day we killed the lioness he attacked and 
killed a native at a kraal two miles away. 
While we were following him the next 
day he charged from cover before we 
knew of his presence, broke the neck of 
one native, and savagely mauled another 
as he fled. I brought him down as he 
stood over the latter. So that on the whole 
it appears unsafe to rely upon the gener- 
osity of lions, although they do sometimes 
give a man in a tight corner a sporting 
chance. 


LET’S ORGANIZE! 


(Continued from page 33) 
either of brush or corn-stalks, under which 
I shall scratch away the snow and ice and 
expose the sand or gravel which a game 


bird needs with its feeding. 
5 I pledge myself to fire at least 
e twenty-five shells each year in the 
off- shooting season at hawks, owls, crows, 
stray hunting cats and other predators, for 
I know these take heavy toll of our game. 
6 I pledge myself never to leave be- 
e hind me in the woods or fields any 
dangerous fire hazard in the form of 
smoldering cigarette stubs, match ends, 
cigar butts or pipe ashes, and I shall al- 
ways see that my camp fire is wet down 
and thoroughly extinguished before I 
leave it. 


7 I pledge myself to discourage at all 
e times, and prevent whenever possi- 
ble, the spring burning of dry grass, weeds 
and shrubbery from the land, for I know 
that this does the land no particular good, 
and does do our song and game birds 
definite harm by robbing them of their 
seasonal food supply and natural protective 
covering from predators. 








FOR OUTDOORSMEN 


@ Never did a man on an outing 
fail to bless his bottle of good old 
Absorbine Jr. when trouble crossed 


his path. 


It’s the one-bottle medicine-chest 
—chock-full of relieving, healing 
benefits for strained, sore muscles, 
cuts, burns, bites—for just about 
everything that can happen to a 
man roughing it. 


Toss a bottle of Absorbine Jr. in 
your kit when packing up. You’l 
be mighty thankful you did. Sold 
at all drug stores, $1.25. W. F. 
Young, Inc., 317 Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: Ly- 
man Bldg., Montreal. 





ABSORBINE JR. 


the one-bottle medicine-chest for treating: 


Insect bites 
Poison ivy 


Sore, stiff muscles 
Strains, sprains 


Bruises “Athlete’s Foot” 
Cuts Tired feet 
Simple headaches Sunburn 
Simple burns, scalds Toothaches 


Directions with every bottle 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by thousands for ‘’Athlete’s Foot” 























CAMP-F YR-COOK 


It Bakes! It Barbecues! It Broils! 
It Stews, Boils and Fries! 






AND IMAGINE!...ALL AT ONE TIME! 


Enjoy the convenience of your kitchen at your camp- 
fire. Add the delight of perfectly prepared, savory 
food to outing pleasures. Wind and weather can’t 
spoil your meals with a Camp-Fyr-Cook in the party. 
ks fast—cooks well. Nosmoky taste or smell. 
Just set Camp-Fyr-Cook over your camp-fire or hot 
coals. It works perfectly. It may also be used over an 
oil burner. Barbecues meat or fish. Broils steaks 
and chops. Fries ham and eggs. Boils coffee. 
Stews vegetables. With top and front closed it 
kes biscuits or bread. You can cook for twenty 
as well as two. Barbecue capacity up to twenty 
pounds or Over. 


Portable —folds to one-inch thickness 
Fifteen seconds will set it up or fold it up. Top folds 
back to form wide, handy shelf. Vents to control 
draft. Door at bottom for refueling. Barbecue rack 
revolves and is adjustable to large or small capacity. 
Strongly constructed. Grills welded and heavily 


tinned. Good for a lifetime. 


_ Popular Size— § 
Large size with 


with one shelf 
two shelves 


Cogacity 2 
0 8 Persons 

and capacity 

up to 24 


pe rsons. 

Ask your deal- 
er or order 
rect. Send re- 
mittance with 
order. Pur- 
chase price 
positively 
refunded if 
not entirely 
satisfied. 


R.W. LAWRENCE 
Dept. 1010 









HICAGO 


Here it is folded up 
ready to travel. 





Supreme Comfort 


The original low pressure air bed. 
No tipping, rolling or trembling, 


The famous “tufted” air mattress. Low pressure, easy 
to inflate. Nothing like it for comfort. Made of live 
rubber, khaki covered. Lasts for years. We also manu- 
facture AIRMAT—lowest priced tubular style air mat- 
tress on the market. Send today for folder showing 
air beds, cushions, swimming floats, etc. 

K & W RUBBER CORPORATION, Camp Dept. 
“Delaware, Ohio 











THE WOODMAN’S PAL 


“Camping Tool Par Excellence” 
combines sickle, axe, bush-hook, ham- 
mer, Clears camps, cuts stakes, tent poles, 
firewood and game. Approved by foresters, 
fire and game wardens, hunters and sports- 
men nationally. You too should have a Pal. 
Safe—21 0z.—12” Blade—Razor Edge 

Send $4.50 for Pal incl. safety carrying sheath 
VICTOR TOOL CO 

101 Highland Avenue 




















‘Reading, Pa. 
















- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 


wo NAVY SUPPLY C 
ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 











Everything for outdoors! One of the 
vents in the East. All 

exhibition of late 

pment. Saving - 

ot catalogue “A” 


Modell 


¢ Outdoor Store’ for 45 years. 
200 Naan ge New York City 
h 3 West 42nd St. 





221 N.LaSaliest. | 


1S} I pledge myself always to respect 
landowners’ rights, ask permission 
to enter upon land or stream, carefully re- 
frain from damaging fences, trees, live- 
stock or any other property of landowners 
—and in case any damage should result 
through accident, I shall promptly report 
same and make satisfactory settlement. In 
short, I pledge myself to live up to the 
definition of a gentleman-sportsman to the 
letter, knowing this to be the underlying 
principle of the SQUARE CIRCLE, 
| 
As a member of the local SQuARE 
e CircLe club in my community, I 
pledge myself to take an interest in the 
younger members of the SQUARE CIRCLE 
and to teach them what I have learned 
about the safe and skillful way to handle 
firearms and the successful ways to fish 
and hunt. In short, I shall take pleasure in 
passing on to tomorrow’s sportsmen of 
America all the fine points about gunning 
|and fishing that I have had to pick up 
through blundering, unguided experience. 


l (0). (or if not yet of voting age, as 
soon as I am, I pledge myself to vote 
against) any state legislator or Congress- 
man or Senator who sponsors or favors 
any bill or measure that denies the free- 
| born American his right to possess and 
bear firearms. 


I pledge myself to vote against 


And there, ios amigos, is the complete 
circumnavigation of the SQUARE CIRCLE. 
Does it read sense w ith you, or I ask you? 

Freip & Stream has the Square CircLe 
insignia all ready for distribution to those 
of you who feel that, united, we can ac- 
complish something. 

The cost to each of you will be six big 
cents. Two three-cent stamps will do just 
as well. Trap, skeet, fishing and hunting 
clubs are invited to join in a body. High- 
school groups the same. Six cents per 
-ach is the price. You do not have to be a 
Fre_p & STREAM subscriber to join up with 
us in the Square Crrcie. The age limits 
are from 12 to 100. After a man rounds out 
his century, we feel his active usefulness 
is practically ended. 

Send your name and address (both 
plainly printed, not written) to: SQUARE 
Crrcce, care of Frerp & Stream, 578 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Just 
write: “I pledge myself to the ten com- 
mandments of SQUARE CIRCLE as_ pub- 
lished in Frecp & Stream for July, 1934.” 
Your insignia and credentials will come 
back pronto. And the Square CIRcLE in- 
| signia of a silver square enclosing a silver 
circle on a sable field is to be sewn on the 
left sleeve of your fishing or shooting 

jacket within one week after it is mailed 
you. 

Let’s organize! 


A SPORTSMAN’S HOLIDAY 
(Continued from page 38) 


through the edge of the heart as wide as a 
man’s finger. The skin of the shoulder 
| covered the bullet hole and prevented the 
escape of blood. A shoulder shot may bleed 
very little. This is something else for a 
hunter to remember. The second shot 
clipped the hair from the buck’s neck 
without drawing blood. 
We bled the deer, dressed it and dragged 
it down to the boat. It was all the two of 
; us could handle. 
| “What will he weigh?” I asked. 
| Bob placed the weight at 225 to 230 
pounds. I guessed it at 190 to 200 dressed. 
The actual weight later at the express 
office in Columbus, Ohio, showed 220 
pounds. That’s a big buck ! 
Speaking of the weight of deer, hunters 
generally overestimate. Many guides eager 
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to please the hunter put the weight at 
from 40 to 50 pounds more than it actually 
is, as comparatively few hunters can ac- 
curately estimate the weight of a deer. 
The weight of the entrails represents 
about one-fifth of the live weight of a 
deer. Any buck of 175 pounds ¢ ressed, or 
with the entrails removed, is a big buck. 
I have killed some good deer, but this one 
was my heaviest. 

In twenty years of deer hunting I have 
seen a large number of dead deer—perhaps 
hundreds. Most of them, roughly estimated 
at 200 pounds, weighed 150 to 160 when 
placed on the scales. Bucks that actually 
weigh over 200 pounds on the scales at 
home are rare. You don’t need to be 
ashamed of a 175-pound buck. And it takes 
a mighty good doe to go 125 pounds 
dressed. One of the prettiest bucks with 
one of the nicest heads I have ever seen 
weighed 156 pounds, but looked as if he 
would weigh 200 as he lay on the ground. 
You will think a 150-pound buck weighs 
500 before you get him to camp if you 
have far to go through rough country. 
Nothing is more unwieldy than a fresh- 
killed buck. 

We made photographs of the deer, took 
measurements for museum purposes, load- 
ed it into the rowboat and headed back 
to camp. At nine o'clock we were in camp. 

Hanging the buck on a pole was a 
hard job, but we finally managed it. 
We hung the deer head up, guyed with a 
stout rope and propped with saplings. The 
rope was fastened to the antlers and swung 
over a cross-bar made by nailing a limb 
to two trees that grew close together. The 
buck’s toes just touched the ground. 
deer hung head up will drain nicely and 
shed water if it rains or snows. I never 
like to hang deer head down by the 
gambrel-stick method. When hung head 
down, water gets in the hair, then it 
freezes and you have a mess. Blood and 
water trickle down and stain the head. 
The chest cavity will not drain properly. 


CLEAN the inside of the carcass, espe- 

cially the chest cavity, by rubbing it 
with balsam or fir. Moss is also good for 
this purpose. The opening in the chest and 
belly can be spread with a stick to let in 
the air. If moose birds, or Canada jays, 
come to pick at the meat, fill the opening 
with cedar, fir or spruce boughs. Always 
flatten the tail to the body. Never let it 
hang where it will freeze and be broken 
off. Tie it down. 

It is not always necessary to stick a deer 
to bleed it after it has been killed. How- 
ever, I always bleed a deer with a small 
cut in the neck just in front of the brisket. 
Never make a cross cut. Make a small 
cut lengthwise. This releases the blood 
from the chest cavity, and there will not 
be such a mess when the entrails and lungs 
are removed if the deer has bled inwardly 
from a lung shot. If shot back of the 
ribs or through the paunch, it is not neces- 
sary to make a throat cut, unless you so 
desire. 

In dressing a deer, the cut to remove the 
entrails should be made in the belly toward 
the ribs, just large enough to remove the 
paunch, and no larger. Be careful to cut 
through the skin and lining only. If you 
cut the paunch, you will again be in a 
mess. Common sense and judgment should 
show you how to free the paunch so that it 

can be removed clean and how to care for 
other details. The gullet should always be 
cut loose and removed with the lungs. 
Kidneys and fat should remain in the deer. 
There is no gall bladder; so don’t waste 
time looking for it. The liver and heart 
are ready to eat as soon as they cool. 

I always keep measurements of a good 
deer. This is, of course, necessary in the 
case of museum specimens. The buck I had 
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killed measured 42 inches in height at the 
shoulder; the length was 80 inches. An- 
thony, in his Fie Id Book of North Amer- 
ican Mammals, gives the length of the 
white-tailed deer at 70 to 77 inches and 
height at the shoulder 36 to 40 inches. 
These are probably the average measure- 
ments for Odocoileus virginianus virgini- 
anus, the typical virginianus. Virginianus 
borealis is heavier and can be distinguished 
by the very conspicuous fringe of white 
hairs between the toes. There are nine 
species and subspecies of the Subgenus 
Odocoileus in America, of which virgini- 
anus borealis is the largest. The smaller 
deer are found in the South and West. 

After the buck was brought to camp, 
we hunted another territory. Meanwhile 
we had taken the track of the buck I had 
killed from where we first discovered the 
sign and followed it through to prove that 
it was unquestionably the same buck and 
that our judgment was right. It is a most 
interesting part of the hunting game to lo- 

cate the range of a big buck and then hunt 

for him until you outwit him. Once a buck 
finds that you are on his trail, he will keep 
on the lookout for you. Then it takes all 
the hunting skill and knowledge of wind 
and deer a hunter can command to get 
that deer. Big g yame soon learns that there 
is a man in us woods and becomes more 
wary. An old buck that has been shot at 
a few times and missed is hard to get. But 
that’s what makes good sport. 

If a deer outwits me, I give him credit 
for it. A hunter never knows how many 
deer see him and do a quiet fade-away or 
watch him from cover without his knowl- 
edge. Once I had trailed:a deer in the snow 
all morning. Several times I could have 
taken a long chance shot, but would not 


risk it. Finally the deer—a big buck— 
circled. As I topped a snow-covered ridge, 


raising my head by inches and carefully 
sufveying the cover in front of me, the 
buck snorted seventy-five yards ahead, 
leaped high over some logs and bounded 
away before I could shoot. “Go, you lib- 
erty-lovin’ son-of-a-gun !” I said, and went 
back to camp. But that’s deer hunting. 

Nearly all big-game hunters will agree 
that the white-tailed deer is the smartest 
game animal on the North American 
Continent. The whitetail will fool you 
more times and give you more sport for 
your money than any other animal in the 
woods. The moose is methodical and slow- 
er, yet a moose is no fool. Bears are in- 
teresting and uncertain. But the whitetail 
gives you real sport. 


“You can hunt the world over for tro- 
phies— 
Far back of beyond you may go; 
But one day you'll come back 
To follow the track 
Of the white-tailed deer in the snow.” 
—NEWSOM 


THE BROKEN SNOW-SHOE 
(Continued from page 19) 


load and the poor hill-climbing qualities 
of my wooden snow-shoes I could not 
travel as fast as the others. 

After much urging and argument, they 
agreed to go on and left me to follow in 
their trail. I told them I would join them 
at their night camp. We agreed that if I 
needed help I was to fire two shots from 
my rifle. 

A mile from camp I left their trail, as 
I found I could travel faster and with less 
effort in the valley, even though I had to 
break my own trail. The flat wooden snow- 
shoes continually slipped badly on the side 
hills. After a few falls with my forty- 
pound pack, I knew it was only a matter 
of time until I had a serious tumble. 

About two miles from camp, as I was 
skirting the base of a ridge, I suddenly 


felt the snow give way beneath me and I 
was plunged knee- deep in water. This was 
really serious, and for a moment I almost 
gave up to that hysterical panic which 
claims so many lives each year. Control- 
ling myself, I ‘surveyed the situation. 

My head was just above the level of the 
snow. Loosening the pack, I pushed it as 
far from me as possible. Then, holding my 
breath like a diver, I worked my hands 
and arms down through the snow and 
water and recovered the snow-shoes. After 
quite a struggle, I managed to extricate 
myself and floundered to shore. Unknow- 
ingly I had walked out on the surface of 
a pond. I can be very thankful the water 
was not deeper. 

After thinking things over, I concluded 
that I was to blame for my predicament; 
so I did not signal the other fellows. I 
decided to go back to our camp, get dry, 
lighten my pack and make a fresh start 
the next day. This I proceeded to do. 

The following morning I started at day- 
break. Everything went well at first. I had 
mastered the technique of the wooden 
shoes and was averaging about one mile 
per hour. Each step had to be taken care- 
fully. Weight had to be applied to the 
snow-shoe gradually, so that it would not 
slip sideways. As I sank knee-deep in the 
loose, powdery snow each step called for 
considerable muscular effort. Soon I was 
wet with perspiration. 

About ten-thirty in the morning, as I 


was climbing up out of a little valley, my | 


left snow-shoe slipped sideways, struck a 
concealed stump and broke into two pieces. 
Now I really was in trouble. Twenty feet 
of floundering in waist-deep snow made 
me realize that without the snow-shoes I 
was as helpless as if tied to a tree. Pick- 
ing up the broken parts of the snow-shoe, 
I tied the largest piece on my foot, and 
with the aid of a pole I found I could 
hobble along after a fashion. 


EANWHILE I had been consider- 

ing the possibilities of making re- 
pairs. My only tool was a hunting knife. 
Finally I hit upon a plan that I thought 
would work. 

A quarter of a mile ahead lay a high} 
ridge. Knowing that I would have to find | 
shelter to camp, I determined to look the | 
country over from the crest of the ridge. 





I was then traveling through cut-over 
pine lands. Between the ridges, clumps of | 
spruce had grown up. Most of the land 
was rolling, with a few steep, high ridges. 
Before me lay a gradual slope covered 
with popple. As I fought my way upward 
I looked vainly for a hardwood sapling. 
Nothing but the stoutest wood would 
stand the terrific strain my snow-shoes 
were called on to bear. I must have maple 
or birch. At last, as I neared the crest, I 
found a slender birch that would serve my 
purpose. Cutting it down with the hunt- 
ing knife, I took it with me. 

The view from the ridge was not re- 
assuring. Three miles to the east, a high 
ridge rose up like a wall. To the north, a 
half mile, another ridge shut off the view. 
Below me lay a clump of spruce and a few 
dead trees. This was my immediate ob- 
jective. 

I must have a fire to make repairs to the 
snow-shoe. With great difficulty I man- 
aged to gather a few branches and pieces 
of wood and started a fire, only to see it 
disappear into five feet of snow. I must 
have a base of heavier logs to build my 
fire on, as I could never dig to bare 
ground. How to get them? All down tim- 
ber was buried under the soft white 
blanket. Here and there a dead tree stood 
and mocked my helplessness. 

Right then and there I would have 
traded my prized rifle for a two-dollar 

(Continued on page 74) 





Wolfe Bodies, Inc. 









Camper's 
Companion 


Give immediate attention to small cuts, 
bruises and blisters by using Drybak 
Band-Aid. Exclusive, waterproof back- 
ing and sun tan color make it ideal for 
outdoor use. Always have on hand these 
little adhesive strips with gauze pads 
attached. Individually wrapped, in com- 
pact tins at your druggists. 





with your name and address printed in margin with 
5c in coin for packet of Drybak Band-Aids and 
pamphlet "First Steps to First Aid". For safe mail- 
ing, fasten coin with adhesive tape. Address Dept. 234. 


; New Brunswick f New Jersey 








Go to the World's Fair! See America! Do it the economical way—hitch 


up and your hotel travels with you. 


Luxuriously appointed—3 new 
models, side or rear door, 


$495 up. Suitable for business as well as touring. 


Complete literature free. 
2 York St. Detroit, Mich. 


CHARCOAL 
STOVE 


Taste the grand flavor of 
steaks or fish when broiled 
over charcoal! 

Here is the ideal stove 
for anglers and campers— 
handy, safe, sanitary, economical 
—and charcoal doesn’t smut or 
soil cooking utensils. Write for 
circular or price $3.50 postpaid, 


HICKMAN SPECIALTY CO. 














Hamburg, New York 








MOSQUITO: -PROOF TENT 


Quickly Ke py" like opening 
umbrell. ‘x 7’. Snug, secure, 
snake- ~ he), insect-proof. 
Sewedin floor; screened window; 
door; awning; packs in hand 

water-proof . Write for de: 

er’sname and folder illustrating 
othertentsand 

BEMIS BRO. BAG co. 
401 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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FULLY EQUIPPED 


By Henry Clay Foster 


*“W T’S too darned much trouble. That's 
the reason.” The dogged emphasis 
of the skipper’s words told more 
than he intended. I had asked him 

why he let his boat lie at her mooring so 

much, why he never took it on cruises, and 
that was his reply. Then I spoke my piece. 

“You know why you think it’s too much 
trouble?” I asked pointedly. “I'll tell you. 
Your boat isn't fully equipped. That's the 
real reason. If she were as fully equipped 
for use as she is prettied up for looks, 
you can bet you would want to go places 
and do things with her.” 

My companion of the rocking-chair 
squadron winced. I had hit upon a sore 
spot somewhere. I didn't 
need to ask him if his 
engine was unreliable. | 
knew better. The whole 
boat was new only a 
couple of seasons back 
The trouble was that h¢ 
looked on the boat mere- 
ly as a vehicle on the 
water, to be used once in 
a while for a short time. 
For some reason he 
didn’t dare make real 
use of that boat. Yet 
there she lay, just wait- 
ing for her owner to 
bring his friends and 
make good use of her in 
any kind of weather or 
water that came through- 
out the season. But she 
had nothing aboard her, 
I knew, save what had 
come with her when the 
skipper took delivery 

A lot of people are 
like that. They own a 
boat, like it, think they 
are enjoying it—and are doing so after a 
fashion—but still the boat is not fully 
equipped and this seems to limit their use 
and enjoyment of it. It is said that it takes 
a lot of living in a house to make it a home, 
and nobody disputes this pithy saying. 
And a house or a boat that is scantily 
equipped and likewise enjoyed, isn’t filling 
the purpose for which it was acquired. 

If a boat is fully equipped—and bf that 
I mean completely equipped and fitted out 
with the various things really necessary 
for the comfort and convenience of her 
owner and his passengers and not merely 
carrying the equipment prescribed by 
Uncle Sam—it does not seem like too 
much trouble to use and enjoy that boat 
to the limit. It is true that not every boat 
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Edited by Henry Cray Foster 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











can lie at her mooring with everything 
aboard at all times, but if the equipment is 
in the boat-house lockers, ready to be put 
aboard, the difference is only one of min- 
utes. And when the equipment is ample, 
whatever additional things are needed for 
an extended trip are easily stowed. 

The question of equipment is a relative 
one. It varies with the size and type as 
well as with the funds available. There are 








They’re off! A friendly race between six boats, all from the ways of the same 


builder but of different models 


over-equipped small boats and_ scantily 
equipped large ones. The latter, I think, 
are the least inviting. The golden mean, 
however, holds here as in all other things. 
It is a perennial joke around the clubs and 
boat houses that an enthusiastic owner 
buys more equipment than his boat will 
hold and float, or more than she can hold 
and still have a place for him aboard. 
That's not such an exaggeration as one 
might think. I honestly believe that when 
I had my first boat, I bought more stuff 
to go on her than there was room for at 
one and the same time, although I never 
intended to use it that way. 

Open boats, such as the now popular 
utility models, do not naturally require or 
allow as complicated equipment as do 
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cabin boats which give greater weather 
protection and have overnight accommo- 
dations. It has been my observation that 
runabouts, open fishing boats of utility 
type, outboard runabouts and glass-cabin 
day cruisers usually are scantily equipped 
for comfort, except as the builder has pro- 
vided it. The designer and builder furnish 
the standard equipment needed, but all of 
them expect an owner to add lots of things 
according to his own individual taste, 
methods and requirements. 

One of the first things a new owner 
does is to see about his ground tackle. 
What size anchors, how many, what size 
lines and how long—are some of the ques- 
tions he must solve. Then, when he has 
acquired the tackle, where shall he stow 
it? Already heads into the equipment prob- 
lem, one of the most interesting aspects of 
boat ownership. In most 
boats of any size, there 
are places aboard for the 
stowage of tackle, but 
the owner doesn't al- 
ways use them. He may 
fill them with other 
things and leave his lines 
in the cockpit, neatly 
coiled and tied with cot- 
ton string easily broken, 
so he can get at them in 
a twinkling. He may 
stow heavy anchors in a 
stern lazarette of a light 
runabout and wonder 
why she drags half the 
river after her, when 
there isn’t enough pas- 
senger weight forward 
= to balance her. 


PEN boats of the 

types mentioned 
above may fill with rain 
water up to and above 
their floor-boards if leit 
at their moorings with- 
out attention. This may do no damage 
jo the rougher types of utility boats, put 
the leather seats and finished interior 
fittings of a runabout were never intended 
for such rough treatment. The ideal way 
to keep a mahogany runabout is, of course, 
in a boat house, tied up three ways in a 
padded slip. But, alas, how few of us are 
so situated as to make this possible? Most 
runabouts must lie at moorings, exposed 
to sun and rain. Consequently they must 
be covered up. The open cockpits at least 
must be closed to the rain. Canvas cover- 
ings which snap on and off readily are 
easily devised and installed, to cover each 
cockpit and shed the rain. And some more 
careful skippers use such a cover for the 
whole boat, the sides hanging loose from 
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j the snaps at the gunwale, almost to the 
/) waterline. This last method gives protec- 
/) tion to paint and varnish, makes the boat 
/} more accessible to use without being 
y prettied up each time and reduces the care 
/j needed to maintain the gloss finish, but 
Y) caution must also be taken that it does not 
y reduce ventilation, causing the engine and 
yy interior fittings to sweat. This, however, 
y is no great handicap, as ventilation can be 
Yj easily calculated and provided. 
‘ Open boats should have their lazarettes 
jj provided with hasps and locks so that no 
marauder can raid them when lying at 
1) their moorings. Certainly no lock can stop 
Y) a determined marauder on the waterfront 
j 
Y 
L 
GEAR-SHIFT CONTROL 
er mie = b 
0 tee a Slip a Caille Gear-Shift motor on your boat and 
- { dandy little runabout in which to go know the thrill that only Caille can give—the 
ra places and do things | thrill of maneuvering an outboard boat like a fine : 
ed any more than ashore, but it is good pro- car... or a big inboard runabout or cruiser! Caille tim 
‘0- tection just the same. In these lazarettes Gear-Shift Control is the latest, most sensational 
sh one can stow his government equipment, advance in outboard motoring. 
of anchors and lines, and if his boat lies in . NEUTRAL 
gs a fairly well frequented mooring ground, Start your motor in neutral—quickly, easily and 
te, he can be reasonably sure she will not be with added security. Take aboard or land passen- 
raided. Such open boats provided with an gers, untie your mooring ine oc lift the anchor 
er ample supply of kapok pillow life-preserv- hile th A ‘ . 
te. ers, a folding automobile top or neat can- while the motor is still running. You can start out 
ze yas canopy which can be raised for pro- in low speed, troll all day at a snail’s pace—step 
25 tection against sun or rain, rubber floor | out in full speed ahead with a simple twist of the 
as a ageless a pn ange wrist—back up in a slow reverse or stop on a 
Ww onchos which have a variety of uses, and | : . . : 
Ib- uilier equipment items make a boat into thin dime with high speed severse. 
of an individual pleasure craft, even though Caille patented Gear-Shift Control is designed 
oo mere snigiht Be a peed others = oe and built to last the life of the motor. It’s an 
re same size and make nearby. 4 P : 2 
a inbuilt, integral feature with no 
yut HE cabin boat, on the other hand, is gears to clash—no complicated 
al- _S often over-equipped, piled with junk, parts to wear out. And Caille 
ay lor the most pars. Some oun sean to -. Gear-Shift actually adds to the 
ler think that when a pillow or a blanket or aos : Nabe 
1s sheets get too battered to use at home, | he life of your motor by elimi- 
tly such things logically belong on the boat. nating all strain and stress 
ot- I can not agree with such an idea. No | on the power head and other 
en, doubt blankets with frayed edges can os — moving parts. Here’s a 
in trimmed and renovated for use on the : 
lay boat. And old cloths are needed about the tested, proved, tried out- 
la engine for wiping grease. But for the in- board Control—exclusive 
rht terior of a cabin or cockpit to be littered with Caille—offering years 
ler with soiled cretonne pillows, the patterns of outboard motoring satis- 
the of which clash horribly, for the galley to faction end modern boatin 
en be filled with battered cooking utensils | ‘ & 
as- and chipped china which should have been convenience. Order a Gear- 
rd discarded back at home, is an offense Shift Caille from your deal- 
igainst the sport which I, for one, never er—or write the factory 
fail to resent, albeit silently. direct. 
he It may seem strange to some that neat- 
ied ness and comfort aboard a boat used for 
ane pleasure are as necessary as tight seams. 
ve And because some persons think of bar- THIS BOOK FREE 
elt renness as a form of neatness, and others | Fa ee oe 
th- think of crowded messiness as a form of | specification charts which 
ige comfort, is no reason why the boat owner you can use for intelligent 
yut who is intent on enjoying his boat to the | a er 
ior fullest possible extent shouldn’t have her Write for your freecopy. 
led complete in equipment, neatly stowed, am- | 
ay , ply fitted out in tasty things ong ong 
se and at no great expense, either. 1e is a | 
1a = tele 30 should have either aboard CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
ire or in his locker ashore all the tackle need- 6263 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
rst ed for a trip after the big ones. A fish | a 
ed well can be built into the boat, racks for 
ust rods can be installed and comfortable seats 
ast arranged especially for fishing. So wide- 
pre spread has the sport of angling grown 
ire among boat owners, that several builders 
ich have designed special fishing models which 
re have been enthusiastically received by 
he sportsmen interested alike in steering- 
m wheel and compass and rod and reel. 

















} Equipment to every owner’s taste or re- 
| quirements—that’s the formula we each 
| should follow in fitting out our boats. And 
| here is the way one chap did it: He owned 
|a small family cruiser, a wife who loved 

the boat and the out-of-doors—and an 
infant son who bore his father’s name and 
| was fondly regarded as a future President. 
No, he didn’t have a gold dollar to play 
with. Junior was still a few months old, 
and Dad had to rig up a way to stow him 





Better Built 
Lower Prices 











$45 
and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. bang swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combination: 


Rowboats 


$36 
and up 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. 





Hydro- 
plane 
Rowbeat 
$70 
and up 
A VERY FAST oresvy MODEL FOR ROWING 
OR SMALL OUTBOARD MOTOR. OTHER 

OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS $36 AND UP 


SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 
craft that will outsail many boats 
having double its sail area. Safeand 
dry under actual sailing condi- 
tions. Length, 1544 ft.; width, 
5 ft.; depth, 20 in. Weight, 
450 lbs. Price, $185, 


CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPM' 
Please ey ~ 4 you areinteresteds yd (69) 
snomPpson RGE FACTORIES 
THOMPSON °s OS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


101 E 
Dither Ploce | CORTLAND, N.Y. 


$97 15 


Write NOW For Cota: 
and easy pay plan 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 
ELM ST. MIAMISBURG ONIO) 


PESHTIGO, WIS. 
merncneen comfortably. A sailor’s hammock fur- 
|nished the model for Junior’s couch 
aboard, And with canvas and heavy fishing 
cord and a couple of whittled staves from 
a sugar barrel, Dad furnished a snug little 
hammock which swung in the cockpit by 
day and in the cabin by night, while Junior 
cooed, snoozed or squawked, according to 
his mood or gastronomic condition. 
There are all kinds of ways of equipping 
the boat for one’s own comfort and con- 
venience. Multiplicity of gadgets is not half 
so necessary as the proper selection and 






































SENSATIONAL OFFER placement of them. Half the things which 
go to make a boat into a more enjoyable 

A fine, light weight Canoe Paddle, 4% feet pleasure craft can be made by hand, like 
long—with your name and address on it. Junior’s hammock, It isn’t so much the 
aoe geen Sees receipt of a 4 10 | expense as the good sense used in the 
—_ ae a Se es ee planning and layout. The owner who neg- 
IMPERIAL’ HANDLE COMPANY lects to get bumpers for his boat when she 
Gelconde Tilinois lands at mooring floats or lies alongside 
while taking on passengers, fuel and pro- 


visions, soon finds his boat badly damaged, 
however careful he may be in holding her 
off. Those bumpers are just necessary— 
that’s all. And the chap who doesn’t pad 
the gunwale of his dinghy to prevent 









Absolutely No Experience 
Necessary 





Our full-sized paper patterns as- = 3 
ure success, book of instructions ex- sc ratching up the boat sides is the same 
plains every step. kind of person who doesn’t get the most 


22, 2 


peed boat 
all can be 


18 and 20 ft 
ind 27 ft. cabin cruisers 
powered with Ford motors 

16 ft. sail boat, folding row boats, 
ete. Send 10 cents for catalog. 
MELROSE BOAT WORKS, Melrose Park, it. 


out of his boat because it is not equipped 
| for full and complete use. 


ALTITUDE REDUCES MOTOR 
POWER 


-TITUDE affects seriously the power 

of an airplane’s motor because of the 
reduction of air pressure on the carburetor. 
One world-famous aviator told the editor 
of this department that at 8,000 feet the 













BIG MONEY Assembling | A 


NEW BOAT?*¥s 


4 + 4 big money on each 20-lb. Mead KI- 
i; | 





ro 
iS 75 F.0.B.F 
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GIVEN Us sink: Seaworthy. mst! Snapped | pilot is distinctly conscious of loss of pow- 
$6 Dow ble- few dollars extrs.) RUSH 0c for illus | er in his motor—if it is not equipped with 


blade Paddle trated folder and Free $6 Paddle Offer! 


p 
& 
earic 


a supercharger. A supercharger is a de- 


yor REV" MEAD GuDeRs 12 S. Market 
‘f you hurry! Dept. F- 7 cnicaco, ut. | vice for forcing the explosive mixture into 


the cylinder instead of depending only on 
the suction caused by the downward action 
of the piston to draw it in through the 
opened intake valve. Originally brought 
into being to offset the loss of power in 
airplane motors, superchargers are now 
used on many racing motors in automo- 
biles and motor boats. In some instances, 
by superchargers giving sufficient power 
“push,” so to speak, the horsepower 
a motor has been more than doubled. 





Mar Y c-_“°* 


2. AMERICAS “23 
s*fo¥ MODERN BOAT EQUIPMENT 


JUST OUT .. . 132-Page Catalog 
of Boat Equipment at net prices. 
over 2000 Illustrated 


Contains 
Items. 

Send 25c¢ to cover mailing and 
handling. 





E-)-WILLIS @.85ChambersS+NY 
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A motor boat operated 12,000 feet above 
sea level, on Lake Titicaca, by the customs 
department of Bolivia, South America, 
produced only 40 per cent of its rated 
power because of the altitude. The motor 
is now tuned especially and the carburetor 
is enclosed in an air-tight housing with an 
adjustable air-supply gauge. It has been 
said that certain tests showed that, at 18,- 
500 feet altitude, the power of an airplane 
motor without a supercharger was reduced 





An ideal outfit for a day of lake fishing 


by fully one half. Conversely, on the Sal- 
ton Sea in the desert of southern Cali- 
fornia, said to be 240 feet below sea level, 
many world’s records have been made by 
outboard racing drivers who trek down to 
that isolated inland sea, wait for ideal 
water conditions, and with better carbure- 
tion, establish records with surprising 
frequency. 


AN OUTBOARD STUNT 


ND now comes a well-authenticated 
story from Norfolk, Virginia, of how 
B. L. Lumpkin used an outboard motor, 
attached to the rear bumper of an automo- 
bile, to drive the car through water so high 
that the engine had stalled. It made about 
walking speed—4 or 5 miles an hour— 
down the flooded driveway of the home oi 
Judge O. L. Shacklesford on Willoughby 
Spit, a long narrow peninsula only a few 
feet above sea-level, which was tempo- 
rarily inundated in a hurricane, 


HYDROPLANE FOR TORPEDO 
BOAT 


HE motor boat is now becoming im- 

portant in naval strategy as well as 
for the lowly uses of transporting sailors 
and supplies between the shore and the 
companion-ladder. The French navy has a 
new type of torpedo vessel which is the 
direct lineal descendant of the modern ex- 
press cruiser used by many wealthy Amer- 
icans for commuting between summer 
homes and city offices. This is a 60-foot 
motor boat, built of three-ply mahogany, 
with hydroplane or step underbody for 
speed. She has a gasoline engine which 
develops 1,100 horsepower and drives her 
at better than a mile a minute. The boat 
is equipped with a torpedo tube and she 
carries five torpedoes. At such speed she 
is believed to be a most formidable an- 
tagonist, and it is doubtful if naval gunners 
could have much chance of scoring a vital 
hit when the boat is under way at full 
throttle. 

Experts are watching this development 
in the belief that naval battles of the 
future, unless fought in seas too heavy tor 
such craft to operate, may include flying 
squadrons of these fast motor boats firing 
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torpedoes into the larger vessels and doing 
incalculable damage to the prestige of 
battle-cruisers and super-dreadnaughts. 
Even the swift torpedo-boat destroyers 
would be put to it to compete with such 
boats so much faster than themselves. 
The vulnerability of simple mahogany 
planking against naval projectiles is the 
great handicap, however. 


OUTBOARDS HUNT MOSQUITOES 
IN GEORGIA 


HE latest chore of an outboard 

motor is to fight mosquitoes down in 
Georgia. In efforts to control malaria in 
the marshes where the water is shallow 
and stagnant, with tree-stumps above and 
below the surface, fifteen outboard motors 
driving flat-bottom row-boats with spray- 
ing devices aboard, are used day in and 
day out for six months of the year. It is 
heavy work, but the little kickers stand it, 


as evinced by the fact that some have been 
on the job as long as five years. 
AND HOW THEY LAST! 
UR good friend, Dr. F. B. Weller, 


Commodore of the Hudson River 
Yacht Club, of New York City, has an 
outboard motor he bought in 1914, when 
they were still called “new-fangled con- 
traptions.” He has used it steadily every 
season since, and he declares it is still 
perking along in fine shape. No, he’s not 
in the market for a new one—not until the 
old one wears out. 


PORTAGING THE OUTBOARD 
MOTOR 


id is no small job to carry an outboard 
motor, even a small one, over a long 
portage. For one man it is plenty of labor. 
\nd because I travel alone a great deal, 
I devised a rack for the outboard engine 
which I strap on my back and thereby 
transport it without undue strain on me or 
danger of dropping and breaking the en- 
gine. 
The rack is made of light strong wood, 
-put together with stove bolts and lock- 


The author’s rack designed for carrying 
an outboard motor over a portage 





washers. My rack weighs only five pounds. 
The cross-piece on which the motor is 
suspended should be placed on the inside 
of the angle piece, as this is where the big 
strain from the weight of the motor is ap- 
plied. This cross-piece and the fastening 
of the leather straps are the two principal 
items which prevent the weight of the 
motor from pulling the rack apart. 

I have used this rack for two years with 
success. The weight is kept close to the 
body and high, making it easy to carry 
the motor a considerable distance without 
undue fatigue. The web straps keep the 
rack from chafing the back or shoulders. 
The construction is simple and can be un- 
derstood at a glance from the photograph. 

. M. FREDERICK. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
JUNK IT 


Motor Boat Eprror: 

I kave a canoe which needs numerous repairs. 
Tt has had a lot of use and is old, so old that the 
bottom boards are rotten. This rot has gone into 
some of the ribs, too. Could you tell me if it 
is much of a job to put in some new boards and 
about three new ribs in one place amidships? 
How are ribs bent and how is canvas stretched 
on? The canoe needs new canvas, too. 

Epcar M. Street. 

Ans.—I honestly cannot advise you to try to 
repair your canoe in the shape it is in now. It 
would be difficult enough to replace the bottom 
boards and re-canvas it. But to try to replace 
ribs—I wouldn’t attempt it. 

You see, those ribs are all steam-bent in the 
beginning at the factory, and an amateur has 
no facilities for such operations. And any sub- 
stitute he may invent, in the way of splices, will 
not work out in use. It will take a lot of time 
and some money to do the job, and if you saved 
the money you would spend for the new canvas 
and paint and apply it on the price of enather 
canoe, you'll be far happier. 

After years spent in trying to salvage worn- 
out boats and equipment, I have become an 
advocate of the policy of junking the junk and 
enjoying the sport with new and sound outfits. 

Motor Boat Epitox. 


TOO MUCH FOR ANY AMATEUR 


Moror Boat EpitTor: 

I have a double-end canoe which I would like 
to alter into a square-stern type for use with an 
outboard motor. How would I go about it? Please 
give me your ideas about it. 

Frank L. Curtis. 

Ans.—You mean that you want to alter a 
factory-made canoe? I wouldn’t do it under any 
conditions! In the first place, you don’t have to 
alter your canoe for use with an outboard motor. 
You can get a bracket especially made for the 
purpose. Also, the underbody of a boat adapted 
for power exclusively is far different from the 
finely drawn, narrow lines of a double-end canoe. 
Outboard boats are wide and flat at the stern, 
and no amount of altering would make a double- 
end canoe fit this requirement. 

If you are set on a square-stern type, try to 
trade your double-ender for one, or sell it on 
the used market and get the square-stern canoe 
new or slightly used. But whatever you do, re- 
member this: An amateur cannot alter a factory 
article as delicately made as a canoe and have 
any luck at the job. It just isn’t in the cards. 
Boat building is an art far beyond us amateurs, 
just as motor-car building long since has become. 

Moror Boat Epiror. 


THE WEIGHT OF THE DRIVER 


Motor Boat Eprtor: 

In outboard racing, does not the driver whose 
weight is light have an advantage over the heavier 
driver? I have seen boys of hardly more than 
100 pounds in weight racing against older boys 
and men who weigh close to twice as much, Yes, 
the big fellows win often, but I am wondering 
if their victories are not due to superior knowl- 
edge of the race course, better-conditioned en- 
gines, more scientific methods of weight dispo- 
sition and similar factors. 

Ratrw E, Newron. 

Ans.—There is an undeniable advantage to 
the light-weight outboard driver, provided all 
other things are equal—-which they seldom are, 
if ever. But, as you say, the other factors fre- 
quently overcome the weight handicap or cancel 
it. One engineer has calculated—all other things 
being equal—that a difference in drivers’ weight 
of fifty pounds in Class A outboards gives a 
difference in speed of almost four miles an hour. 
In the smallest class of motors, this weight dif- 
ference would show up more than in the larger, 
more powerful classes, 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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Save space, 
gain speed and power 





Modern Inboard Marine 
ENGINE 





ERE’S 33 H.P. to push her along, a 4-cycle, 4- 

cylinder engine as smooth as an 8. Tucks away 
in 2 ft. x 2 ft. x 1 ft. above crank centers, complete 
with electric starter and marine reverse gear. 
Think of the speed you make, the space you save, 
the joy you gain! 


For any inboard engine up to 80 H.P. make the 
most of your power and save installation expense 


with a 
G-W STERN DRIVE 


Puts the engine way aft out of your way. Tilts like 
an outboard. 


Write for Catalog F. 


GIFFORD-WOOD CO. 





12 HILL STREET, HUDSON, N. Y. 
New York 
420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago 
565 W. Washington St. 


a) 753 





HOLDS THAT ROPE 





ANCHORS OUTBOARD MOTOR 
STARTING ROPE 


Good news for outboard owners. Here’s Stop- 
Lash—it prevents the starter rope from flying 
loose and causing injury. A handy, patented safety 
feature, easy to install. Includes a convenient com- 
partment for spare propeller shear pins, too. 
Only $1.50—check or money order—brings Stop- 
Lash to you. Write to Walton Products Company, 
77 South Ave., Rochester, New York. Specify 
type and size of your motor. 








Fish. 
Hunt. Like an Indian. Old Town Canoes 
are easy to handle. Light. Sturdy to last 
for years. Inexpensive. (1934 prices start 
at $68.) Write for a free catalog showing 
models and prices. Also outboard boats, 
rowboats and dinghies. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 517 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


ASSEMBLE THIS at HOME 


GENUINE LIGHTWEIGHT . - . ESKANOE KAYAK 
SAFE OMPLETE KIT with simple plan and 
SFAWORT ity. instructions for **SELF 
Safe for a os 

child and ASSEMBLING, Ber 
sturdy for two. BAS 
for an —no experience 
adult. A boat 
you will be proud 
to own, a 1 

postage for Colored cats alogues 
illustrating all 14 models ol 
cedar and folding KAYA K, Also 
new “‘self-assembling” io. 


KAYAK BOAT Co., 


PappLE your own canoe, Camp. 













necessary— 
$19.50 including 
special 2 blade 
paddle while 
they last FREE. 


147 East 84th Street, New York City 
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NEW CHRIS-CRAFT 
PRICED FROM'°495) “7 





Hurry ... hurry... hurry ...have your 
boat for this year—and years to come 
... select it now... from the great 
Chris-Craft fleet of 24 models and types. 

Cruisers ... Fast Runabouts.. . Utility 
Boats... priced from $495 to $9,600, com- 
plete at factory ... Visit the nearest of 
our 300 dealers or write direct to factory. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 
1007 DETROIT ROAD* ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 








BUILD THIS 
BOAT 
YOURSELF 


Snipe, the most popular one- 
design racing sailboat. 15°-6” 
overall, 5’ beam. Center- 
board, vee-bottom. Easy and 
cheap to build. Complete 
plans in booklet form, $1.50. 
More than 800 built to date, 
mostly by amateurs. 





Outboard fish boats, race boats, cruisers, sail 
and auxiliaries. More than 60 designs to choose 
* from. Catalog describing all plans free. All 
designs made especially for amateurs. 


THE RUDDER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 Murray Street New York, N. Y. 














9 HOURS 


TO BUILD 
‘Mead’s sensational 


SPORTSMANS »; Assemb le steman's 
in 9 hours at home, "$22. Seo 
BOAT/ :: Greaten abe ee bons. Patines sang 
Fre E $6 Pade Offer, ¢ 
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Wooden Boat. Fold in one min- 
ute. Carry on running board. 8 
ft., 60 Ibs.; 10 ft., 80 Ibs. The 
boat used to explore the canyons 
and shoot the rapids of the Col- 
orado River. Send for circular. 
Hammond Lumber Co., Alameda 
at 21st St., Los Angeles, or 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago; or 
John H. Graham & Co., Ine., 
113 Chambers St., New York. 
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FREE details and Catalog of tennis 
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1047 W. 47th St., Dept 
B- 168, CHICAGO. 
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122 Nassau Street 
New York City 
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THE BROKEN SNOW-SHOE 
(Continued from page 69) 


ax—yes, for a boy-scout hatchet. Thus 
was the weakness of my equipment re- 
vealed to me. It was to be driven home 
in a forceful manner, as you shall see. 
Noon had arrived, and I had at the best 
not over five hours of daylight in which 
to complete repairs and make camp for 
the night. Passing up all idea of eating for 
the time being, I went to the closest dry 
trees and gave them a push to see if I 
could break them down. When I found one 
that seemed shaky, I tramped the snow 
around it until I had a firm base to stand 


|upon and then threw my weight against 


| 
} 
| 





the tree. 

I had never played football in school, 
but no lineman or plunging fullback ever 
charged more earnestly than I did. Need- 
less to say, I took plenty of punishment. 
In this manner I secured several sizable 
logs and built my fire upon them. 


FTER the fire was going good, I took 
the several lengths of my brass clean- 
ing rod and thrust them into it. While 
waiting for them to heat I whittled the 
birch sapling into a rough snow-shoe 
bow. As the rods heated I bored holes 
through the edge of the broken snow-shoe 
with them. Fourteen holes seemed suffi- 
cient, and I came to the most dreaded part 
of the repair job. Could the hardwood bow 
be bent to the desired shape without break- 
ing? Heating the point of greatest bend 
until it almost charred, I gingerly bent it 
into shape. With the leather laces from 
my boots I tied the broken pieces of the 
snow-shoe to the bow, and once again I 
was ready to travel. 

A glance at my watch told me there was 
barely an hour of daylight left. Away from 
the heat of the fire, I discovered it had 
turned very cold. The wind from the north 
cut like a knife. I must have shelter. The 
ridge over which the north wind swept 
promised the best windbreak. At its base 
I found less wind and again made a fire. 

Once more I threw my aching shoul- 
ders at those tall, slim “linemen.” Three 
or four small poles was the result. My 
anguished body could not be driven fur- 
ther. It would be madness to try to get 


| enough wood to keep the fire going all 
night. My light sleeping bag would have 


to see me through. At least I had enough 
wood to boil the tea pail, warm up my 
sandwiches and give me a chance to 
change into dry underwear and _ socks. 
Without dry clothes, my chances of last- 
ing through the night would be slim. 
This was finally accomplished in the 
below-zero wind, not without a few gyra- 
tions that would have put to shame a 
South Sea island maid. With the last of 
my strength I scooped out a long, deep 
trench in the snow. In the fading light of 
my fire I covered the bottom with spruce 
boughs and arranged a few above the 
place where I intended to lay my head. 
Getting into the bag, I gave myself up 
to the relaxation that could no longer be 
postponed. Lying there, I could hear the 
wind whistling through the tree-tops and 
the pistol-like reports as the frost bit into 
the living trees. It was well for my peace 
of mind that I was so fatigued that I could 
hardly think and that I could not see the 
nearest thermometer registering 9 degrees 
below zero. In an hour I was warm and 
comfortable. Before I dropped off to sleep 
I felt the wind-driven snow settling 
around me, but it did not seem to matter. 
I awoke with a start. A giant hand held 
me fast. A few wriggles, and I knew I 
could free myself The sleeping bag itself 
was more of a problem. The opening was 
covered with ice from my frozen breath. 
It was five o’clock in the morning. I had 
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slept ten hours, and strength had returned. 

Getting up, I found that the wind had 
dropped but it was intensely cold. The 
stars sparkled in the sky like diamonds. 
With the few black sticks from my eve- 
ning fire I made another, and started the 
new day with an invigorating drink of 
hot tea. 

The story is now told. At daylight I 
slipped my pack on tender shoulders and 
set out, determined to protect my snow- 
shoes at all cost. This I did, and many 
were the falls I had, especially when cross- 
ing blueberry marshes. Three feet of loose 
snow on top of two feet of blueberry brush 
constitute a hazard with good equipment. 

Four o’clock that afternoon found me 
knocking at the door of the roadhouse at 
Emerson. The other four members of our 
party were out looking for me. They came 
in shortly, having been up the shore of the 
lake four or five miles, expecting me to 
show up north of the settlement. 

The next day was spent in hiking six 
miles out on their back trail to pick up 
the packs they were forced to leave. They, 
too, had had a hard trip. Ten miles they 
had made the first day, alternately break- 
ing trail. Camping, they spent a miserable 
sleepless night. The next morning, with 
exhaustion overtaking them, they aban- 
doned the packs and made a dash for 
town. 

The following day a team took us to 
the railroad, and we arrived at the Soo 
on the sixth of December. So ended one 
of the most interesting and educational 
episodes of my life. I have never been 
hunting since without a little pocket ax. 
It weighs little, but means much. For me 
it has become the most important part of 
my equipment. 

‘Other than food, fire and shelter are the 
most important requisites to life and com- 
fort in the north. With the ax, both are 
readily obtainable. If I had had an ax with 
me, the shaping of the snow-shoe bow 
would have been a matter of minutes in- 
stead of hours of painful whittling. 

Did Death nearly tag me? Yes, I think 
he did. 

TALES OF RECORD FISH 


(Continued from page 39) 


“During our egg-collecting period in the 
spring when nets are set for taking wall- 
eyed pike for spawn, we have often run on 
to fish that weighed eighteen pounds; and 
in one instance a wall-eyed pike was 
caught that weighed twenty-one pounds. 
This fish was actually taken out and 
weighed on scales and placed back in the 
lake.” 

High Lake, in which Mr. Brothers 
caught his fish, is near Boulder Junction. 
His tackle consisted of a True Temper 
rod, a Shakespeare reel, a K. of C. line 
and a Creek Chub Pikie Minnow. 

Let us find out how he did it: 

“It was during a fishing trip to the 
Wisconsin Lakes last fall that I made the 
big catch of my life. I landed eighteen 
pounds of scrapping wall-eyed pike. 

“We had arrived a couple of days be- 
fore at Fishtrap Lake. Two days were 
spent in fishing these waters with fair suc- 
cess. After that we moved on into High 
Lake, which joins Fishtrap Lake, little 
realizing what monsters were lurking be- 
neath its quiet surface. We began by hav- 
ing very fair luck and, with one man 
rowing while the other was casting, man- 
aged to catch a number of muskies and 
large-mouth bass. 

“It was about noon on this particular 
and never-to-be-forgotten day, September 
26. There had not been a strike for some 
time. The day was fair and warm, and 
there was hardly a ripple on the surface 
of the water. The guide was preparing to 
go to shore and get ready our noonday 
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lunch. We were then about 150 feet off 
shore in water which, I should judge, was 
about 12 feet deep, as we could just see 
the tops of the weeds growing on the bot- 
tom. I decided to make several more casts 
over this spot, and on about the twelfth 
or thirteenth one—singo! I knew I had a 
real strike. 

“The fish had struck my lure with an 
awful smash and immediately tried to get 
to the bottom of the lake, which was full 
of weeds. The strain on the rod was ter- 
rific and at times bent it almost double. 

“After a struggle which lasted close 
to twenty minutes and which afforded me 
one of the keenest sporting thrills of my 
life, I managed to get the fish near enough 
to the boat to use the net. After viewing 
him, many of the natives declared he was 
the largest specimen of wall-eyed pike 
which had ever been taken from the waters 
of that country.” 

So far as we know, this is the largest 
wall-eyed pike ever taken anywhere in 
the world on rod, reel and line. Congratu- 
lations, Mr. Brothers! 


ECOND prize in the Wall-Eyed Pike 

Class in 1933 was awarded to Max M. 
Herseth for another magnificent fish—a 
walleye weighing 15 pounds 9% ounces. 
This measured 3334 inches in length and 
1814 inches in girth. It was caught in 
Kabetogama Lake, Minnesota, on October 
22, 1933, also on a Creek Chub Pikie 
Minnow. Bear in mind that the previous 
world’s-record breaker caught in 1919 
weighed less than % pound more than 
Mr. Herseth’s fish. 

Here is the story of the catch: 

“That there were latge wall-eyed pike 
in Kabetogama Lake was a known fact, 
as an old friend of mine from Nebraska 
one day brought in four beauties, one 
weighing 11 pounds 4 ounces, one 9 
pounds, and two about 7 pounds each. 
Like a good many fishermen, he would 
not say in what part of the lake he caught 
them. He wanted to keep that spot for 
himself, and one can hardly blame him 
for feeling that way. Knowing, however, 
that walleyes do not stay in the same 
place all the time, we thought that per- 
haps we would have just as good a chance 
of locating them as he did. 

“It had been a very bad day. Since early 
morning a strong northwest wind had been 
rolling the lake into whitecaps, and very 
few boats were seen on the lake. Late in 
the afternoon it began to calm down a 
bit—at least it seemed so from our loca- 
tion on the southwest shore of the lake. 

“Two ardent fishermen named Ander- 
son and Lockwood, both from Minneap- 
olis, had made me promise them that I 
would take them on a real fishing trip. 
The roughness of the lake, however, did 
not suit their fancy. Nevertheless, after 
some discussion, we started off and follow- 
ed the west shore-line for about half a 
mile. Here we anchored our boat off a 
rocky point. 

“We had not been here long before 
Andy said, ‘I’ve got one, and he must be 
a beauty too, judging from the way he 
pulls. Look at him go!’ 

‘After a nice battle, Andy succeeded 
in bringing his fish into the boat. That 
fish soon grew in size and weight. It was 
the biggest fish Andy had ever caught; 
so you can’t blame him for trying to make 
it bigger than it actually was. It grew 
from 5 or 6 pounds to 10 pounds in very 
short order—and Andy was certainly 
pleased. 

_ “Just then I sat up with a start. ‘Now 
it’s my turn!’ I yelled. Almost at the same 
moment both Andy and Lockwood said 
that they had one on. Evidently a school 
of walleyes was moving around the point. 
“For a few minutes we were in a bad fix, 


with our lines zipping out in all directions. 
A serious tangle seemed positively un- 
avoidable. Luck was with us, however, for 


Andy and Lockwood managed to land | 


their fish without much trouble. Of course, 
they did no more casting until I had a 
chance to settle matters with my walleye. 

“At first I was inclined to think my fish 
was a great northern pike; it struck and 
acted very much like one. Andy caught a 
glimpse of it and shouted, ‘Oh boy! What 
a fish!’ Lockwood sat there almost breath- 
less, and every time the fish took out line 
and decided to go places he looked at me 


to see whether everything was all right. | 


“In about fifteen or twenty minutes the 
struggle was all over. My fish was so 
tired out that I didn’t even have to use the 
gaff to get him in the boat. I simply 
reached out, grabbed him by the gills and 
pulled him in. 


“*Holy mackerel, that fish must weigh | 


25 pounds or more!’ said Andy. I told 


him that I didn’t think it would weigh 
much over 17 or 18 pounds. 

“It was now getting dark; so we decided 
to start back in order to reach camp 
while it was still daylight. When we 
pulled in to shore, it seemed as though 
everyone in camp was there to meet us. 
Each began expressing his opinion re- 

garding the weight of my fish, but no one 

guessed correctly. Its actual weight was 
15 pounds 9% ounces. Never before have 
I had a walleye on my line that put up 
such a fight as this one.” 

Third prize was awarded to Joseph V. 
Dengler, who caught a wall-eyed pike 
weighing 13 pounds 3 ounces in Hemlock 
Lake, New York—undoubtedly one of the 
finest specimens of wall-eyed pike ever 
taken in this state. The fish was 
on August 3, 1933, on a June Bug spinner 
baited with angleworms. It measured 327 


caught | 


inches in length and 187% inches in girth. | 


“It is our usual custom during the pike 


season to visit a certain spot om Hemlock | 


Lake very frequently,” says Mr. Dengler. 
“Tt is known to harbor some very large 
walleyes. I still believe that some day a 
fish from there is going to break the 
sieges d. 

“On the particular evening in question, 
two of my fishing pals and I left Rochester 
for Hemlock in high hopes, as the weather 


conditions seemed to be just about right— | 


sort of windy and an overcast sky. 


E reached the lake about eight 

o’clock and proceeded at once to 
our favorite spot. Our method of fishing 
for walleyes is to troll with about 150 feet 
of good casting line, a stout casting rod 
and a June Bug spinner on the hook, to 
which we attach two or three angleworms. 
I have been convinced that the best results 
may be obtained by trolling very slowly 
and working the spinner occasionally. 

“To get back to the story, however, this 
walleye hit in the usual manner which, as 
most fishermen know, is not exceptionally 
hard. I had reeled in quite a bit of my 
line before things began to happen. Then 
the fish made a rush and took out almost 
all the line I had on my reel, and believe 
me I hung on for all I was worth. By dint 
of patience and hard work I managed to 
wind in a little line after that and so at 
last tired out this beauty and brought 
him to gaff.” 

A 13-pound walleye won fourth place 
for D. L. Armstrong. This fish was caught 
in Shingwak Lake, Ontario, on July 28, 
1933, on a Lowe Star double spoon. 

To expect another lot of fish like this in 
our 1934 Contest would be unreasonable, 
and yet I am prepared to look for almost 
anything in view of all the records that 
have been smashed within recent years. 
It’s a sure bet that the biggest fish have 
not yet been caught. 
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KH. “3 Late Mayesty Ki ing William LV 


Engraved after an original drawing 
expreffly for Bell’s Weekly Meffenger, 1830 


Gentlemen, 
the King | 


If younger whiskies fail to 
agree, try King William and 
see how much better a mel- 
low old Scotch will treat 
you. The difference in cost is 
very slight, but the difference 
in quality is tremendous. 
King William is on call at the 
best cafes and hotels. Every 
ease delivered from a U. S. 
Customs bonded warehouse. 
Sole U.S. Distributor, Blue- 
bell ieeianiies Corporation, 


Graybar Building, New York. 


KING WILLIAM IV 





SCOTCH WHISKY 


JOHN GILLON & CO., Lrp. 
Established 1817 
GLASGOW and LONDON 
By Appointment to His Late Majesty, 
King William IV 
This advertisement is not intended to offer this prod- 


uct for sale or delivery in any state or community 
wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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THE SHOTGUN FOR DEER 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


N that great expanse of country be- 

tween the Atlantic and the - na 

stretching south from the New Jersey 

pine-lands to Florida, the shotgun is 
still universally used for deer hunting. 
North of this area to the limit of the deer’s 
range, and West to the Pacific, the rifle 
reigns supreme. 

Within the shotgun’ s domain, over that 
little known section of ™ Appalachian 
chain roughly called the Great Smokies, 
the mountaineers - still 
cling to their rifles, but 
deer are scarce. The 
black bear is the only 
large animal which has 
had the resourcefulness 
to contend with the 
ceaseless out-of-season 
hounding of these woods- 
men, who are the back- 
wash of the early pio- 
neers. It is in the bottom 
lands of the South that 
the whitetail continues 
to thrive, and it is in the 
cane-brakes and-jungles 
of this area that the 
shotgun is used. Conse- 
quently, most Southern 
deer are taken with the 
smooth bore. 

In writing this article 
I hold no brief for the 
shotgun. I have never _ 
killed deer with one and 
I doubt that I ever shall. 
My training as a rifle- 
man is opposed to it. At 
the same time appreciat- 
ing the vast number 
among the readers of 
hietp & STREAM who, 
by force of habit and tra- 
dition, are wedded to the use of the scat- 
ter-gun for deer, I have tested in times 
gone by all manner of shotguns and buck- 
shot loads for pattern and penetration. 

There are arguments both in favor and 
contradiction of their use. The Southern- 
er’s defense of the shotgun is that the thick 
nature of the country in which his deer are 
found affords the sportsman but a fleeting 
glimpse of the quarry, and in consequence 
the rifle is a handicap. He will draw your 
attention to the fact that still-hunting, per 
se, is practically unknown, and that deer 
hunts are us ually conducted on a large 
scale. A baker's dozen or more of local 
sportsmen will foregather at some pre- 
determined rendezvous, turn their hounds 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of shotguns, rifles, handguns, their ammuni- 
tion, and their use. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











into a swamp and take their posts on vari- 
ous runways leading from it. Therefore, 
the shot is usually at a very rapidly run- 
ning target. 

He will also point out that the shot is 
usually at close range or not at all, in view 





Actual pattern of OO buck from a twelve bore at 40-yard range. Though 
pattern is evenly distributed, only a single pellet would kill quickly hall 


of the heavy cover, and that consequently 
the shotgun has ample range and penetra- 
tion, particularly as the deer are small. 
Furthermore, where large parties are 
shooting together, taking their stands 
within close proximity to each other, he 
argues that a long-range rifle would 
be dangerous. Lastly, if the number of 
deer merely wounded is questioned, he will 
contend that inasmuch as hounds are 
used, it is rare indeed that a wounded buck 
escapes. 

In all of this there is a lot of hard com- 
mon sense. But the difference lies not so 
much in the physical conditions of the 
land, as in the minds and habits of the 
user, While it is true that in some portions 





of the South, especially in the cane-brakes 
and swamp lands, the cover is generally 
thicker than it is in the North Woods, and 
particularly in the West, the fact remains 
that this is not a general Southern condi- 
tion. A great deal of the Southern deer 
country is actually much more open than 
the wood-lands of the Eastern States and 
Canada, because in these dark and dismal 
forests of the South the sun has little 
opportunity to penetrate, consequently the 
under-growth is thin—far thinner than in 
the North woods where timber is shorter 
and the sun’s rays filter down through to 
encourage growth of underbrush. 

The fact that a rifle 
might be more danger- 
ous in shooting down a 
line of waiting sports- 
men is hardly a good 
point. Sportsmen con- 
siderate of their fellows 
should not be guilty of 
shooting down the line 
with any gun. And after 
all, one can take his 
choice as to which is the 
more dangerous. For if 
a single rifle bullet is 
more apt to pink an in- 
nocent watcher at long 
range, from nine to 
twelve slugs from a 
shotgun are far more 
likely to wing one in the 
intermediate area. 


HAT few wounded 
deer are lost when 
hounds are used is an 
undeniable fact. There is, 
however, humaneness to 
be considered. One would 
naturally prefer to give 
his quarry the quietus 
quickly, with a clean 
than to have it 
dragged down for him 

by hounds after a valiant effort to escape. 
The main point to remember is that 
money is scarce in the back country, North 
or South. If you go into the Eastern 
States and Provinces of Canada, you will 
find that the average farmer and woods- 
man does not possess a shotgun. His chief 
quarry is deer, hence he owns a rifle. 
When he has an opportunity to shoot a 
sitting partridge, he knocks its head off 
and does not question the ethics of shoot- 
ing it “setting”. The same thing is true 
in the South. The Southerner’s main 
quarry is either duck or quail, or both. 
Although he hunts deer occasionally, deer 
hunting is seldom his chief aim—and as 
a consequence, the Southerner finds his 
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IT TAKES UP THE SLACK 


BETWEEN TRIGGER 





e Speed-intensity primer, developed by 
the Peters Ballistic Institute, 
- anticipates the FLINCH and “‘RELAX”’ 


HEN you pull the trigger of a loaded shotgun, 

it’s hard to keep from flinching. You brace 
yourself—then relax when the charge goes off. That 
may throw your shot off the mark. So you try to 
“follow” the flying target a full second after the 
trigger squeeze. 


The experts of the Peters Ballistic Institute 
knew that if they could cut the time between trig- 
ger pull and explosion, shooters would get more 
accurate results. To develop a faster primer wasn’t 
an easy job. But they did it! With sensitive 
and uncanny instruments—with the finest physical 
laboratory in the ammunition world—they learned 


PULL AND EXPLOSION 
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the secret of sending a load on its way in two 
ten-thousandths of a second! 


So, with this quick-ignition, sure-action priming, 
ammunition is brought a step nearer perfection. You 
can slip a Peters shell into your gun—a Peters car- 
tridge into your rifle or pistol—and shoot with 
confidence. At the traps or at Skeet, lazy priming 
won't slow your shot. On the range, “flinch” or 
“relax’’ won’t throw your bullet off. No 
matter where you are or what you're 
shooting at, Peters will help you go 
straight! The Peters Cartridge Company, 


Dept. G-27, Kings Mills, Ohio. 


THE HEART OF THE SHELL... the priming 
mixture in a Peters shell hurls fire into the powder 
in two ten-thousandths of a second! 





PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 














3 Great New 
Motion Pictures 





The thrill of your life from 


this great new movie !! 


You'll get the thrill of your life from 
this picture, which shows you some of the 


finest dogs in the world in one of the great- 
est quail countries in the world— 


QUAIL HUNTING IN THE 
HOME OF MARY MONTROSE 


Made in North Carolina less than six 
months ago... on one of the finest shoot- 
ing estates in America, by Mr. William 
Ziegler, Jr. and Mr. E. F. Warner, publisher 
of Field & Stream .. . shooting over some 
of the finest of the candidates for the Field 
Trial Championship. 

If you want to give a party for your 
shooting pals that they'll talk about for the 
next six months, get this picture; you can 
borrow a projector if you don’t own one. 

In 16 mm. “home movie” size. In 2 reels, 
running time about 25 minutes. Rented for 
one evening for only $3.00—less than the 
price of one theatre ticket. 





THE BIGGEST BEARS ON 
EARTH. The result of 6 months of 


dangerous work, this is the finest and 
most thrilling picture ever made of the 
Great Alaska Brown Bear, which some- 
times exceeds 11 ft. length and 1600 Ibs. 
weight. Close-up “shots” that will take 
your breath away. 





KENAI MOOSE. The Kenai Penin- 
sula in Alaska is the greatest moose coun- 
try on earth. This picture, made in the 
heart of it, brings you wonderful close-up 
studies of some of the most majestic an- 
imals ever photographed. A truly great 
picture. 


FIELD & STREAM Motion Pictures of 
Hunting and Fishing are the finest of their 
kind ever made. 24 subjects covering as 
many different kinds of shooting and fish- 
ing, all in the 16 mm. size, the finest enter- 
tainment that can be had by any club of 
sportsmen 

They can be rented either for cash or on 
terms that make them cost the Club’s 
treasury nothing 

Write for complete information 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madisen Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















| of the nine pellets from the charge 


gunning requirements amply satisfied by 
the all-purpose shotgun. 

Usually it is an old twelve gauge double- 
barrel, bored improved cylinder, although 
the automatic is certainly becoming more 
popular. With this gun, he hunts quail and 
turkey a great deal, and deer only oc- 
casionally. In most instances he does not 


Use the shotgun on him if you must 


feel that he can afford the expense, nor 
does he feel the need, of a rifle. The two 
cases are parallel. 

We must remember that there are splen- 
did sportsmen who valiantly support either 
weapon. Each within his scope is usually 
right. But it is not my purpose here to 
arbitrate this question of the shotgun for 
deer either from the practical or the ethi- 
cal point of view, but rather to assist the 
user, through the findings of many years 
of experiment, to load the shotgun sO as 
to derive maximum efficiency from it. 

The shotgun within its range is a highly 
efficient weapon for the small Southern 
deer. It is when this range is ruthlessly 
disregarded with callous disrespect for the 
suffering of one’s quarry that the shotgun 
becomes a menace to sport. 


ERY little has been written about the 

use of buckshot and all that I have to 
say is based upon personal experiment 
with it. It may be said without fear of con- 
tradiction that the use of the shotgun with 
buckshot should be limited to a maximum 
range of fifty yards and probably forty- 
five yards would be nearer correct. 

In the past fifteen years I have tested 
all manner of guns from ten bore down 
with buckshot, and I have yet to pattern 
one that would with any degree of regu- 
larity kill deer at greater range. In his 
great work on fire-arms, The Gun and its 
Development, the late W. W. Greener 
(who specialized in boring guns for buck- 
shot) makes the statement that guns bored 
by him for shooting buck loads were tested 
at forty yards and would place eight out 
ina 
thirty-inch circle at that range. I believe 
that the average good gun will regularly 
put seven of the nine pellets forming the 
load in a thirty-inch circle at forty yards, 
but this is no indication of the rapidity 
with which the group falls off beyond that 
range. In other words, we usually find 
that when the range is increased by twenty 
per cent over forty yards, the pattern will 
show more than a twenty per cent fall- 
off in the added distance. 

We occasionally hear of guns for which 
astounding claims are made. In the book 
referred to, Mr. Greener used a testi- 
monial from a gentleman in the South who 
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claimed to have a gun (made by Greener) 
which had never failed to kill a deer from 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty yards. 
To say the least, this is a very broad state- 
ment. If the gun killed regularly at a hun- 
dred yards, it is hardly conceivable that it 
would kill as regularly if the range were 
increased fifty percent. But granted that 





but the rifle by choice, always! 


such guns have existed, they must be ex- 
tremely rare, for in a long experience I 
have never encountered one. 

Let us assume that we have a shotgun 
that will produce such a pattern as Mr. 
Greener guaranteed. The mere fact that it 
would place eight out of nine, pellets in 
the thirty-inch circle at forty yards is not 
an indication that one of them would strike 
the vital area in a deer. In a large buck, 
that area including the shoulder, heart and 
lungs is, at a maximum, a foot square. In 
the small Southern deer, this would be de- 
creased to about a ten-inch circle. If you 
draw such a circle within your thirty-inch 
circle you would be surprised to find that 
quite frequently, although all of the pellets 
are within the outer circle, there might 
not be a single one in the bull’s-eye. (See 
illustration, page 76.) 

If an 00 pellet strikes that area we may 
conclude that the deer will succumb quick- 
ly. But we are far more apt to break a 
leg, tear the rump, or put one through the 
intestines, from which the poor beast may 
not die for days. 

If the shooter were satisfied to take 
chances in the hope that a lucky pellet 
might strike in the upper part of the head, 
sever the wind-pipe, lodge in the back- 
bone or the heart, or at least break a leg 
so that “trail-dogs” might track it down, 
he might take liberties with a shotgun at 
seventy-five yards. But the consciences of 
few keen sportsmen would permit this 
chance shot except under the strain of ex- 
citement produced by the chase. 


E all recall the times when we have 
thrown a hasty shot at a duck or a 
quail, which in later and cooler moments 
we realised was futile, and it is only natu- 
ral that the same thing should happen 
when using the shotgun for deer. For this 
reason the sportsman should always keep 
a tight hold on himself. It is best, when he 
takes his stand, to pick out two or three 
prominent land-marks at fifty yards and 
make up his mind not to shoot at a deer 
beyond them. Unfortunately, if he persists 
in careless shooting, he may eventually be 
sufficiently lucky with a chance shot to 
encourage its continuance. 
When one is picking a gun specifically 
for buck loads, I would be inclined to sug- 
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gest a light ten bore, because such a gun 
will chamber 000 buck, three to a layer in 
a load of nine. This size weighs one hun- 
dred to the pound and is thirty- -six calibre, 
whereas the largest which the twelve-bore 
gun will chamber is 00 buck weighing a 
hundred and eighteen to the pound and is 
thirty-four calibre. There is obviously 
slightly higher killing power from the 
larger pellets. 

On the other hand, No. 0 buck, which 
weighs a hundred and forty-two to the 
pound and is thirty-two calibre, can be 
loaded i in layers of four in the ten bore, but 


only in layers of three in the twelve. This | 


size, the smallest which I would recom- 
mend for deer, consequently gives a 
twenty-five per cent decrease in pattern to 
the twelve bore, as compared with the 
ten. In any case, I believe that nothing 
smaller than a twelve bore should be used. 


HE sixteen bore does not handle large 

buckshot well, as it will only take 00 
buck, two to the layer, which means six to 
the load, and the No. 1 buck, which it will 
take three to the layer, is only about half 
the weight of 000 buck. 


Going down the scale, we find that the | 


twenty bore can handle nothing larger 
than No. 2 buck, three to the layer. As 
these twenty-seven calibre balls weigh two | 
hundred and thirty-eight to the pound, the 
energy is so low that it eliminates the 
twenty bore from serious consideration 
with buckshot for deer. 

The average buckshot charge is loaded 
to a muzzle velocity of thirteen hundred 
feet per second and this cannot be in- 
creased more than fifty to seventy-five feet, 
depending upon the charge. Assuming for 
argument, that it is thirteen hundred feet 
per second, the seventy grain 000 buck 
will have a muzzle energy of two hun- 
dred and sixty-two pounds, the fifty-nine 
grain 00 buck two hundred and twenty- 
one pounds, and 0 buck, weighing forty- 
nine grains, a hundred and twenty-one 
pounds. This last is less than the muzzle 
energy of a high speed twenty-two long 
rifle cartridge. It would seem that little 
more need be said against the use of 
smaller size than 0 buck, or the larger 
size at any range to exceed fifty yards. 
For such low energy will not kill unless 
a vital spot is struck. And as we have al- 
ready seen, the pattern of these loads at 
exceeding ranges shows that striking this 
spot is merely luck. 

All kinds of schemes have been tried for 
improving the pattern of the buck load. 
Some time ago, I heard from a sportsman 
who split his buckshot half through and 
strung them together on fish line, pinch- 


ing the cleft pellets upon the line some- | 
thing in the manner of the chain shot used | 


as late as the Civil War in naval guns for 
sweeping decks and cutting away rigging. 
Of course, the spread is limited to the 
length of the string, unless it meets a twig 
in flight—and this might not only break 
the string, but deflect the entire charge as 
well. 

Some people claim that they get better 
pattern by packing Wheatena or bone-dust 
around the shot. My own tests showed no 
advantage in this. Others pour melted 
tallow into the charge. It is questionable 
how much advantage this adds. 

The patterns (with tallow filling) are 
quite often much closer, but on the other 
hand less consistent. Sometimes three or 
four pellets will stick together while the 
rest scatter, leaving a weak spot in what 
is, at best, a very uncertain distribution. 

It might also be said that it makes little 
difference with large buckshot or solid 
balls whether the gun is choked or cylin- 
der, although a mildly modified barrel 
capable of a fifty-five or sixty percent pat- 
tern will usually handle the large shot best. 
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The 
Sweetest .22 
‘Ever Designed for 
ipateeaeeanes Shooting 


Save just one little corner in your 
duffel-bag when packing up for your 
next trip into the woods — for the 
neatest, snappiest, most compact 
and most versatile little automatic 
pistol ever placed on the market— 
the new Colt Woodsman Sport 
Model! It's designed for the out- 
doors— and the outdoors only. 

The barrel is 4% inches long, just 
long enough to give outstanding 
accuracy and yet fit neatly into 
pocket or holster. Balance—perfect. 
Power— plenty. Capacity — you'll r 
never need more than ten shots Ca liber 
without reloading, but just the same, 
ten shots in reserve give you a 22 
mighty secure feeling when you find LONG RIFLE 
yourself in a tight place. Action — 
smooth, fast and absolutely dependable. 
Sights—a unique ramp type front sight 
that is strong and sturdy—and carefully 
matted to help in lining up quickly and 
accurately. Grip —an honest-to-goodness 
full size grip that just nestles into your 
hand. 

In short, this new Colt has everything 
for outdoor service. It’s your gun for your 
next trip into the woods—it will double 
the fun of camping, hiking, fishing and 
canoeing. 


@eSPECIFIECATIONS @ 
THE NEW WOODSMAN SPORT MODEL 


44” barrel. Fitted with a special ramp type fix 
front sight —rear sight adjustable for windage. 
Same action as Standard Model — same grip, 
same smooth, perfect trigge r pull. Ten thot maga- 
zine. Length overall, Weighs only 27 ounces, 
Grooved trigger. Checked walnut stocks, 
STANDARD MODEL, 6)” barrel. Length 
overall, 10}”. Weight. 29 onne es. Full blued finish. 
Grooved. trigger. Adjustable Patridge or Bead 
sights. Checked walnut stocks. Magazine capac- 
ity, 10 cartridges, 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. FREE! 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Phil B ic ( st Kepresenta ‘ Tra” will be 
1 San Fran Calif Vee mailedfreeup- 
on request. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 4 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
CHECK 
Send lete litera-" — 
nd me complete htera- ' 
O ! 





ture of Colt Fire sco 


Also send me a cop 
new booklet, “Cole D4 oO 
the Trail” 













Gun Bores 


beret, LEAD 


Clean Lead OUT With 
HOPPE’S No.9 


Regularly used, famous No. 9 
keeps the leading or metal 
fouling out of the bore—pre- 
vents rust and pitting. Use it. 


ALLE ect Oapine TOOL 

GUN SIGHT Reloading Supplies 
co “Pacific” Sights—Front and Rear 
for All Rifles—Telescope _— 

Send 3c for General Catalo 

Book on remodeling Enfie ds, 
Krags, Springfhields—Send 10c. 
Dept. A—355 Hayes St., San Francisco, Calif. 


STUD POKER “UNWRITTEN” 


The STUD POKER BLUE Book is out! Written by George 
Henry Fisher, professiona’ 
Stud. The first book on this 














HOPPE’S 

LUBRICATING OIL 
Light, pure, with high viscos- 
ity, won't gum. Keeps working 
parts limbered up, prevents 
wear. At your dealer's. Or 
trial bottle of No. 9 by mail 
10c, trial can of Oil 15c, Gun 
Cleaning Guide FREE. 
FRANK A, HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“4 » Jee v wn righ 
At last the Rules of Stud Poker are in print! The BL U E ‘Be JOK 
contains charts of sample an (as in books on a or check 
ers). Shows you the hidden tricks of strategy—the real secre 
success at Stud. All percentages ond mathematics ‘a the game. 


— Poker Press, Dept. 25 
By Mail $1 .00 Box 900, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(C.0.D. $1.22) Send for a List of the Contents! 












































Moose and Cousin 


You know our friend the moose—the giant 
deer of all time—standing 8 ft. from hump 
to hoof—1600 Ibs. Have you met his first 
cousin, once removed, the mouse deer who’s 
lucky if he weighs 6 lbs. ? 

H. L. Hastings has found a number of 
such giant and pygmy combinations in the 
same families. He has written about them 
and best of all, illustrated them in an arti- 
cle called “Giants and Pygmies.” 


A Bet About Trout 


Here’s a great fishing yarn about a young 
college professor who fell into a tough bet 
on fishing method and ability. It’s a story 
you will read with interest and chuckles— 
it’s by Arthur R. Macdougall and it’s called 
“Kilgore Comes Through”. 


An H. P. Sheldon 
Story 


One of those grand stories of the Judge and 
the Sniper and grouse, that carry you right 
along with your gun in your hand and your 
troubles a thousand miles away. There’s a 
surprise in this story and it’s called: “An 
Exception to the Rule”’. 


When a Dog Turns 
Wolf 


When a real dog has two entirely different 
characters, meets a great number of people 
in each character—he really is news. This 
is an authentic story of just such a case. 
You'll read with keen interest the article 
called, “The Wolf Dog”. 


Solo Sailfishing 


You probably know and have read lots 
about sailfishing, but I'll wager you never 
thought of its being tried as a one man 
proposition. Well, John Mahoney can tell 
you all about it in his article by this name 
—and it’s real sport. 


AND “The Old Warden on Macki- 
naw” and “Ace of the Uplands” and 
we could keep right on telling about 
this great issue, its articles, its nine 
departments crammed with news and 
information, but it will all be waiting 
for you on July 10th in the 


AUGUST issue of 


Field 
Stream 


Tell your dealer to save a copy for 
you; or, better still, subscribe now. 











| a two-foot group at fifty yards. 


If your gun throws buckshot erratically, 
the maker can probably retouch the barrel 
to improve it somewhat. There is no royal 
road to success in this, nor any mysterious 
secret about boring for big pellets. It 
simply amounts to this—if your gun throws 
a very bad big-pellet pattern, ‘the maker 

cannot help but improve it somewhat. If 
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as if hit by the hammer of Thor, just as 
a man would when struck with a brick- 
bat. But it must be remembered that the 
energy will fall off some forty per cent at 
100 yards, and more rapidly at exceeding 
ranges. 

While the twenty bore is too small to 
throw a satisfactory load of buckshot, it 
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A study in commendable humility at the death of noble game 


it throws a good pattern, by all means do 
not try to improve it, for he may spoil it. 

If one leans towards the shotgun and 
wishes to increase its range with a cer- 
tain degree of precision, rather than to 
depend upon Lady Luck, one of the special 
shotgun bullets should be used. Unfor- 
tunately, the standard commercial ball 
loads are not attractive as regards ac- 
curacy, although they have terrific killing 
power. They shoot better in some guns 
than they do in others. But as the true 
bore diameter of a twelve gauge is .729 
and the ball is but .650 in diameter, one 
cannot expect much accuracy from it. It 
rattles in the barrel like dice in a box. 
One is lucky indeed if he can keep them in 
Conse- 
their chance of connecting at a 
or more, is at best some- 


quently, 
hundred yards, 
what remote. 


T is obvious that, as some guns are 

quite tightly choked, the manufacturers 
have to make the balls under-size to per- 
mit their indiscriminate use. In this re- 
gard, however, I have found that pouring 
tallow into the shell around the ball can 
be practiced with good effect and the pat- 
tern frequently reduced to fourteen or fif- 
teen inches and sometimes less. The tallow 
when hardened with the ball in the center 
will leave in a solid mass and keep to its 
coursé, depending upon the accuracy of 
the barrel. 

In passing, it might be well to remark 
that when using single balls, we find that 
usually single guns or repeaters shoot 
them the best, though generally throwing 
them about five inches high at fifty yards. 
If a double gun is used, it behooves the 
owner to make sure that both barrels shoot 
to the same point. Surprising as it may be, 
this is not as common as should be, al- 
though with the generous dispersion of 
small shot this rather serious fault fre- 
quently passes unobserved. 

It is obvious that when these “pumpkin” 
balls hit, because of their large calibre 
and weight, they have astounding shock- 
ing power for their limited energy. The 
twelve-gauge single ball weighs four hun- 
dred and twelve grains which, at a muzzle 
velocity of thirteen hundred feet per sec- 
ond, gives it an energy of fifteen hundred 
and twenty-four pounds. When a deer is 
struck with one at short range in the for- 
ward part of the body, he will go down 


has ample killing power with the solid ball 
up to seventy-five or eighty yards. The 
ball is .545 in diameter and weighs twenty- 
nine to the pound, or two hundred and 
seventy-two grains, and at a muzzle veloc- 
ity of thirteen hundred feet per second this 
gives it a muzzle energy of nine hundred 
and ten pounds. 

Many people have written to me of late 
regarding the possibilities of the .410- 
gauge repeater with single balls for deer 
shooting. By no stretch of the imagination 
can this charge be considered sufficiently 
powerful for deer or similar game. The 
average velocity over forty-yard range 
is twelve hundred feet per second. The 
ball is forty calibre and weighs but ninety 
grains. At fifty yards the remaining en- 
ergy would be only a hundred and seventy- 
two pounds. At a hundred yards where 
the velocity has fallen to seven hundred 
and thirty feet per second, it is a hundred 
and one pounds. Such low velocity, plus 
sketchy accuracy, certainly precludes its 
practical use. 

Many different types of projectiles have 
been designed to give improved accuracy 
to the shotgun. The difficulty is that they 
all have to contend with a smooth bore 
which does not give a rotary motion to the 
projectile. The Lethal bullet made by 
Nobel which I wrote up in 1926 after a 
series of tests, indicated that this speciai 
round ball was a great improvement over 
the ordinary slug. It consists of a spheri- 
cal bullet having thin flanges circumvent- 
ing it like the latitudinal and longitudinal 
lines on a globe. The bali itself is just 
small enough to go through the most 
tightly choked gun, but the flanges fit 
tightly and prevent gas leakage and loose- 
ness in the bore. These soft flanges how- 
ever, sheer off in the choke sufficiently to 
let the ball pass easily and without in- 
creased pressure. Shooting them in a re- 
peating shotgun equipped with a rear sight 
(from a muzzle and elbow rest) at a 
velocity of thirteen hundred and fifty feet 
per second, we secured three- by-nine-inch 
aaron at fifty yards and seven-and-a-half- 
by-thirteen-inch groups at seventy-five 
yards, with a penetration at fifty yards of 

eight seven-eighth-inch pine boards. 

The earliest bullets for the shotgun were 
elongated slugs, flat at both ends, having 
large holes drilled through the center in 
which broad fins or flanges were molded 
at an angle. The passage of air through 
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the center of the bullet, in consequence 
of these flanges, gave the projectile a ro- | 
tary motion which kept it on its course. 
Unfortunately, it did so at the expense of 
velocity, which was retarded by the added 
friction or air resistance of the fins. | 

The best of all shotgun bullets is un- | 
questionably the Brennecke slug made in 
twelve, sixteen and twenty bore. These 
slugs were designed for use in the Orient | 
where snipe and duck shooters might en- | 
counter dangerous game; or for a quick | 
shot at a roe-buck or boar which is fre- | 
quently encountered while shooting small | 
game in Europe. The Brennecke slug con- | 
sists of a blunt lead bullet, slightly smaller | 
than the bore, to the rear end of which are 
fastened some over-size felt and card- | 
board wads. These keep the bullet tight in 
the bore and prevent gas leakage. At a 
velocity of twelve hundred and fifty feet 
per second they attain an energy of fifteen 
hundred and_ seventy-six pounds with a 
penetration of six inches at fifty yards. In 
a Paradox gun, which is a shotgun slightly 
rifled at the muzzle, they are said to shoot 
into four inches at fifty yards. In a good 
single-barrel shotgun they will usually 
shoot into six or eight inches at that range. 
While cartridges loaded with Brennecke 
slugs are expensive, the deer-hunter would 
use so few of them ina single season that 
they are well worth the cost. 

This bullet is not a new idea, 
French made a slug almost identical, 
called the “Bal de Précision,” which was 
also written up in these pages in 1922 or 
1923. A good many readers who were in 
the A. E. F. will recall using them in the 
funny old shotguns which we used to beg, 
borrow or steal when the opportunity was 
afforded to join a boar hunt. 


for the 


* PLEASED TO MEETCHA 
By Bob Nichols 


OR the boys who like to puddle around | 

and do their own chores, especially | 
when it comes to reblueing a pet gun | 
barrel, here’s good news from the Brown- 
ing Gun Company of St. Louis. Said Com- 
pany has just recently put out one of the 
handiest, and most compact gun-blueing 
kits we have ever seen. The whole kit 
comes complete, boxed in a neat carton, 
and consists of one roll of chemically pure 
absorbent cotton, one pair of rubber gloves, 
six sheets of graded emery cloth, one pack- 
age of steel wool, two pairs of light red- 
wood plug handles for inserting in both 
ends of the gun barrel for easy handling 
during the reblueing process, one bottle of 
blueing solution No. 1, and one bottle of | 
blueing solution No. 2. In addition to these 
items, there is also included an eight-page 
illustrated folder printed in big-type plain 
English, telling exactly how to go through 
the blueing process step by step. We have 
seen a sample of a barrel blued according 
to these directions and I don’t mind saying 
that the result is the equal of any factory 
job. Any man can follow these simple di- 
rections. Judging by the results obtainable, 
I am willing to concede that the Browning 
Kit should take the “blues” out of any 
home reblueing job. 





ACK in 1926, when I started shooting 

Skeet, the pump-gun was about as 
much in evidence on the average Skeet 
field as any other type of scatter gun. 
In fact, I think there were more pump- 
guns in evidence then than any other single 
type. No doubt this is because the Skeet 
shot of that earlier day was a dyed-in-the- 
wool field shot, and a great many of these 
field shots preferred the pump-action re- 
peater. Three or four years later, however, 
the pump-gun suddenly seemed to pass out 
of the Skeet picture. The reason was obvi- 


SHOT Gl 


FASTER THAN 
SNIPE IN A GALE 


. ASK any skeet shooter about those incoming 
A targets, especially when they’ve got the 
wind behind them. He’Il say that they’re faster 
than snipe in a gale. 

They'll put goose eggs on your score unless 
you shoot fast and use the fastest, hardest- 
hitting powder you can get; a powder that 
shoots the same today, tomorrow and all the 
time, on the coldest or the hottest day, the 
dampest or the driest. That’s Hercules Red Dot 
Powder; and leading skeet and trap shooters 
prove that they know this by the marked pref- 
erence they show for Red Dot. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


WILMINGTON 


$1 
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ous. Under the stress of stiff competition, 


Improves your shooting! 


King’ s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze, 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 









F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohie 










Qs REDFIELD a 
ATALO 
IGHTS Gana 
for Precision Shooting--HUNTING 
Sights for every rifle--and for every — ae i Used b 4 
ean ions of range and field for over 20 years. NE 
ATALOG shows everything--Micrometers, Receivers, 
} nny Mounts, Ramps, Globes, etc. Many NEW devel- 
opments that increase shooting accuracy. Reaso 
prices. be ing you need. Writs for tT Gicgares, dencribee 
ie for --it’s 
RedficidG@uasight p. 3307 Gilpin St., Denver, Cole. 




















HIGH POWERED TELESCOPE 


GENUINE BROWNSCOPES AT AMAZING PRICES 
Most powerful in America for the money! 
15 power long range telescope. C: _ see | meee craters 
or time on pocket watch a block away. 5 sections. 
‘Approx 3ft.long. Finelenses. Brass bound. 
















Vol. magn. 512X. ial 
postpaid C.C Telescope 
extra. Similar to above but more 
$1.69 powerful. Guaranteed to see 900 times 
1- larger in surface and 30 times closer. 31 mm. 


objective 4 powerful lenses. Large field. Includes 
powerful microscope feature. Only $1.98 postpa 


BROWNSCOPE CO. Dept. 10-F 234 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Regardless of strength or size 
defend yourself and friends 
against any foul attack, from 
bullies or by gun, knife or 
club. Subdue with ease persons 
much stronger than yourself. A complete 

course on approved American Police a1u- Jitsu 
by internationally known police instructor. 
151 illustrations with detailed instructions 
pocket size. 13 knockout blows without ‘s 
fists. Send One Dollar Full price, or C. O. D, 


Ss. J. JORGENSEN 
— ‘Building tle, Washington 
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“Winter Wildfowling” 
by Frank W. Benson 
In our next—August—issue, this great 
etching will be reproduced by special 
process, on fine paper, exactly like the 
Rungius etching in this issue. (See Page 
9.) We need not tell you that Mr. Benson 
is internationally famous for his superb 
etchings and paintings of American wild- 
fowl and gunning. 

This is the sixth of Field & Stream’s 
series of fine reproductions of great etch- 
ings. There was a Benson in March and 
another in June; a Schaldach in May and 
a Rosseau in April. Copies of any or all 
of these issues will be mailed flat, in paste- 
board containers, upon receipt of 30c 
per copy. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York 











A Real Crow Call 


Yours (with a new or renewal sub- 
scription only) for only 50c extra 





IGHT near your home every week in 

the year you can have wonderful 
sport, if you have one of these crow calls. 
Made especially for Fietp & Stream by 
Tom Turpin, nationally known as a maker 
of duck, turkey and crow calls. It isn't 
the ordinary crow call. It sounds like a 
crow! You can fool the wisest and wariest 
old crow that ever lived. Use your scatter 
gun the year around on real live birds— 
and rid your neighborhood of one of the 
worst enemies your game birds and song 
birds have. 


CROW CALL ANDA 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us $3.00, and we'll enter or extend 
your subscription for one year and send 
you one of these calls. Send $5.00 and get 
a two years’ subscription and two oll 


Send This Coupon Now 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $3.00 { A { 


for one year and send me one of the Turpin-Field & 
Stream crow calls, right away. 


my subscription 




















the pump-gun shooter began thinking about 
jacking that second shell into his cham- 
ber. This was something he never bothered 
to think about in the field. Consequently, 
his pump-action seldom if ever jammed on 
him when he was swinging on a feathered 
target. In the field he never thought about 
his second shot. His whole attention was 
riveted on getting off the shot that was 
in the chamber, and his hands automatical- 
ly took care of the second shot. But as 
soon as he stepped upon the Skeet field, his 
consciousness began to dwell upon that 
second shot to such an extent, that finally 
the very thing he was worrying about 
sometimes did happen—that is, he got a 
malfunction—and of course the referee 
had no choice but to call a lost bird on 
him. Unfair or otherwise, our present 
Skeet rules place the burden of responsi- 
bility on the shooter who elects to use the 
manually-operated repeater. Under the 
watchful eye of a competent referee, pos- 
sibly this rule could be changed. Frankly, 
if it were changed, I think the result would 
be fewer pump-gun malfunctions instead 
of more—because the pump-gun shooter 
would no longer be worrying himself into 
a mental mix-up through the fear that he 
might not be able to get that second shell 
into'the chamber in the doubles shooting. 
A change in this rule would reinstate a 
grand-pointing old gun, and I am con- 
fident we would soon begin seeing the 
pump-repeater come back into its own on 
the Skeet field. At least one manufacturer 
—Winchester—evidently is hopeful that 
there may be a change in this rule. For 
Winchester has gone ahead and dolled up 
their model 12 with a new Skeet-bored 
rib barrel, a finely formed, hand-filling 
fore-end, and a stock with the choice of 
either straight or sharp pistol grip. 


ND now a modicum of praise for the 
Springfield 056, .22 calibre, five-shot, 
bolt-action rifle as an by the J. Stevens 
Arms Company up in Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. When a manufacturer brings out a 
modest-priced rifle as good as this one, I 
hopefully look forward to a day when that 
hated word “plinking” will die out of the 
22 shooter’s vocabulary. The Springfield 
056 is a target rifle—and don’t bet against 
it! In addition to a simple, sturdy re- 
ceiver sight, with a choice of two disc 
apertures and adjustable for windage and 
elevation, the 056 has one of the sweetest 
frontsight combinations I have ever seen. 
It’s a hooded ramp front sight, and you 
have your choice of the conventional bead, 
a flat-top post, or an aperture front sight 
for chopping out V-rings on the standard 
target bull. All three front sights come 
with the gun. To change from one to the 
other, just shove the hood forward, lift 
out the sight, slip in one of the other two, 


| slide the hood back—and the sight is 





locked into position. Simple little trick, 


| slick as the cat’s whiskers. The gun feeds 


from a 5-shot clip and functions smoothly. 
Cocks automatically with the throw of the 
bolt, and goes on safe by pulling out the 
cocking piece and turning to the right. 
Take-down of course. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BARRELS SAME LENGTH 


I am planning on buying a Parker gun with 
two sets of barrels. The gun will be used for 
duck, and probably on deer also with buckshot. 
The second set of barrels will be used on quail 
and other upland shooting. What length of bar- 
rel would you recommend, and what boring? The 
gun is to be a 12-gauge. 

Dr. W. M. Jones. 


Ans.—I confess I am more or less of a fanatic 
on the use of short barrels in shotgun shooting. 
I see no reason for having extra length at the 
muzzle, except to make the gun balance per- 
fectly and keep it from being muzzle-light. Extra 
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barrel length, beyond 26 inches, has no effect 
whatever on pattern, and very little effect on 
velocity—none at all as a matter of fact, as far 
as practical shotgun shooting is concerned. 

I would have both sets of barrels made in the 
same length, so that the gun will never change 
its balance in going from one set of barrels to 
the other. My personal choice would be 26-inch 
barrels. If you are big and rangy, maybe 28- 
inch would be better for you. For the quail gun, 
I would have the right barrel bored abeut 45 
per cent—that is, it should throw 45 per cent 
of its shot charge into a 30-inch circle at 40 
yards. This boring is midway between cylinder 
and improved cylinder. The left barrel of the 
quail gun I would have bored about 55 per cent, 
which is midway between improved cylinder and 
modified choke. 

For the duck barrels, I would have the right 
bored modified and the left full cheke. I assume 
you already know your own stock dimensions, 
but I cannot resist this one suggestion: Bear 
in mind that the average shooter can shoot a 
straighter stock than he imagines he can. The 
straighter stock, unless overdone, will eventually 
make him a faster and a more accurate shot. 

SuootinG Epitor, 


MAYBE THE DRIVING BAND 


A. story is going the rounds locally that on one 
of the battleships of the Ss. Navy, during 
target practice, a shot was fired at the target, 
that the shot struck a wave and reversed its 
flight 180 degrees and returned and killed a man 
in the observation crew. Is this possible, or is 
it just a sailor’s yarn? 

Georce B. Jounson. 


Ans.—Queer accidents sometimes do happen 
in big gun practice. I am _ reasonably certain, 
however, that such an accident as you describe 
could never have occurred in the way your in- 
formant told it to you. ——_ probably did hap- 
pen is that the driving band of the shell was 
thrown from the projectile as it left the muzzle, 
This has been known to happen, and these wild- 
flying driving bands sometimes act like boomer- 
angs. That is, they can make a complete curve 
and come hack. 

Either this happened, or possibly it may have 
been a high-explosive shell that was fired which 
exploded prematurely as it left the muzzle, and 
a fragment may have come back and killed a 
man in the observation crew. 

SuootinG Epitor. 
° 


WEAR IN THE BORE 


I would appreciate your answers to the follow- 
ing questions. Do non-lubricated high-speed .22 
long rifle cartridges cause more barrel wear 
than lubricated ammunition of the same type? 
Also, if I cut 8 inches off the, barrel of my Model 
52 Winchester, will the gun’s accuracy be seri- 
ously impaired? 

Paut HEeERBoLp. 


Ans.—Yes, dry and non-lubricated .22 calibre 
bullets do cause more barrel wear than lubricated 
bullets, 

In reference to your Model 52 Winchester, 
don’t cut 8 inches from the barrel. I don’t 
mean that the accuracy would be seriously im- 
paired. As a matter of fact, I think it would 
be affected very little by cutting the barrel to 
20 inches. But it so happens that just about 
this time, Winchester is about to launch on the 
market a Sporter model of the Model 52 with 
20-inch barrel which may be just exactly what 
you are looking for. 

Suootine Epitor. 


KEEP HEAD UP—CHIN IN 


Your recent remark about “shoulders level” 
in gun pe'nting makes me curious about correct 
form in other respects, such as the way to cant 
the head, whether to get down on the comb by 
bending the head down or by thrusting the face 
forward. Kindly tell me. 

L. LawRENCE. 


Ans.—By no means cant your head when 
shooting. For two reasons. The natural way to 
look at anything is with the head erect, and 
the eyes focus and function properly only when 
the head is in this position. If one keeps his 
gun butt in—far in—on his shoulder right at 
the base of the neck, he will find there is a lot 
less inclination to tilt the head laterally over 
the gun stock. 

Most shooters make the mistake of mounting 
their gun butt too far out. Some even get it 
clear out on the arm where, of course, the butt 
is against a movable support, and every time 
the arm is moved ever so slightly in following 
the flight of the target, the point of impact of 
the shot charge also changes. This causes many 
an otherwise inexplainable miss. 

Another fallacy, to my way of thinking, is the 
frequently heard advice to keep your cheek down 
on your gun. Most people accept this as meaning 
to crane the head down over the gun stock, and 
of course, when this is done the eyes roll upward 
in order to see. It is far better to bring the gun 
stock up to the face, rather than the face down 
to the gun. Keep your trigger hand well under 
the grip of the stock and you will find it easier 
to raise the gun up to the necessary height. 


Snootinc Epiror. 
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STALKING’S HALF THE FUN 


Do you recommend the .22 Hornet for small 
game and target, especially woodchucks? Or 
would the .270 be better for the long shots at 
woodchucks ? 

WILi1aAM Kaser. 


Ans.—Regarding your choice between the .270 
and the .22 Hornet, both are splendid guns and 
of equal accuracy. For woodchuck shooting, how- 
ever, I unhesitatingly recommend the .22 Hornet. 


This little cartridge at 2600 ft. seconds muzzle | 


velocity is deadly on woodchuck at the usual 
woodchuck ranges of around 150 yds. Also, it 
is much cheaper to shoot than the bigger gun 
and it hasn’t near as much noise, and practically 
no recoil. 

The .270 is a grand gun for long-range shoot- 
ing—but half the fun in woodchuck shooting 
lies in the stalk. 

I, myself, have used both guns in woodchuck 
shooting and I prefer the smaller gun for the 
reasons I have given. 

SuootinG Epitor. 


MUZZLE ENERGY 


Assuming that the weight of a rifle bullet in 
grains and its muzzle speed in foot seconds is 
known, what is the formula for finding its strik- 
ing force in foot pounds? 

=. C. Harrison, Jr. 


Ans.—To find the muzzle energy of a bullet 
in foot pounds, when you know the bullet’s 
weight and its muzzle velocity in foot seconds, 
here is the formula: 

wv? 


ve 


In this formula E equals the energy in foot 
pounds, W equals the weight of the projectile 
in pounds, V equals the velocity of the projectile 
in foot seconds and g equals the acceleration of 
gravity, or 32.16. 

In reducing your bullet weight to pounds, you 
probably know there are 7000 grains to the avoir- 
dupois pound. 

Snootinc Epitor. 


BINOCULAR SHOOTING 


‘ 

Please inform if it is proper in every respect 
to shoot a shotgun with two eyes open. Also, if 
it is proper to look in a telescope or a peep sight 
with only one eye open. Please state the truth. 

JoserpH PERACcHI. 


Ans.—Learning to shoot a shotgun with both 





eyes wide open is a matter of training. Men who 
have done a great deal of rifle shooting before 
they took to wing shooting frequently find it diffi- 
cult to keep both eyes open. This is called binocu- 
lar shooting. I myself am a two-eyed shot, and 
unhesitatingly recommend this style of shooting | 
to all upland gunners. Shooting with both eyes 
open makes one a much quicker shot, and in 
addition there is the added advantage of being 
able to keep your attention on more than one | 
target in the air. This is particularly important | 
in quail shooting, where, upon the rise of a 
covey, one can get in two or three shots and 
still be aware of where the remainder of the | 
covey has gone to. 

It was rather difficult for me to learn to shoot 
with both eyes open because I am a right-handed 
shot and my good eye is on the left side. I think 
I took the first step in the right direction by learn- 
ing to_shoot a pistol with both eyes open. From 
there I progressed to wing shooting in the same 
manner, and now I can even shoot a rifle, using 
either telescope or peep sight, without closing the | 
left eye. It is largely a matter of training. It | 
took me about two years to master it. 

To sum up the situation, I would say, abso- 
lutely, learn to shoot either the pistol or the 
shotgun with both eyes open. In the matter of 
shooting the rifle, it is entirely optional. I do feel | 
that I can shoot a little more accurately with 
the telescope rifle by keeping both eyes open. I 
account for this by the fact that refraining from 
squinting one eye reduces facial and optical 
strain, and nervous tension. | 





SuHootinG Epitor. 
STEEL? OR LEAD? 


Which of two guns is the most effective at | 
close range, an automatic pistol or a revolver— 
assuming that they are of the same caliber and 
fre the same weight of bullet? | 

M. Hatey. 


Ans.—The revolver would be the most effective, 
because it fires a lead bullet which, upon impact, 
has a tendency to mushroom slightly and upset. 
The bullet of the automatic is steel jacketed to 
make it function without jamming in the gun. 
The steel jacket, of course, keeps the bullet from 
being deformed when striking flesh and bone. 
Thus, it is more likely to bore a smooth clean 
hole and to go on through without being de- 
flected from its course. 

But this is something like asking—Would you 
rather be hit by Jack Dempsey, or by John L. 
Sullivan? To which the proper answer is—Either 
would be highly damaging. 

SHootinG Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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LET ME SEW THAT ON, 


LITTLE we THAT MAKE YOU _— 
ARE B/G THINGS TO STATLER HOTELS 


Psi goes a button! Seconds left to finish dressing . . . no time to 
S. 0.5. the valet ... but Statler Hotels anticipate such emergencies 
. provide buttons, needles . . . already threaded. 


‘Silly to take up valuable . bragging about such little — Per- 
haps; but the Statler pin cushion with its quick = supply of buttons, 
pins and threaded needles is more than a detail . . . it is symbolic of 
attention to everything that forethought can provide to make you com- 
fortable as our guest. 

You can get along without a pin cushion; or clean 
pens, free-flowing ink and a well that doesn’t mess your 
fingers .. . the special pants hanger on the closet door 
or the towel hook handily placed to save groping over- 
head . . . the telephone-attached memorandum pad... 
or the convenient desk calendar ... the tourist and 
visitor’s city map... the ample supply of stationery, 
both business and social . .. telegraph blanks... air 
mail stickers and so on and on. 

You could worry along without many little things 
that the Statlers provide from experience and which 
have established a standard for hotel values; but you 
would miss them... when you stopped at other hotels. 

So all the little things we do to make you happy, will 
always be big things to us. .. important parts of the 
Statler Standard of Service . . . constant reminders of 
our responsibility to give you complete hotel service. 


HOTELS STATLER 


“WHERE THE GUEST IS ALWAYS RIGHT” 


aa f 2 [ S . 
C | a ae Auf fe ¢ —Dretroit 
ROOMS BEGIN AT ROOMS BEGIN AT ROOMS BEGIN AT 


2.50 3.00 2.50 


a? ) ° y 
a. Louis estou 


ROOMS BEGIN AT ROOMS BEGIN AT 
2.50 3.50 Street Store Prices for Cigar and 
Newsstand Items 


/ // ° © Statler Service Training of 
New York (< olel Pennsylvania) Employees 
- l 


Price of Room Posted in the Room 
ROOMS BEGIN AT 3.50 e A Guarantee of Guest Satisfaction 





"Co the Ladia— 


We really had the ladies in mind when 
we put the pin cushion in all bedrooms, 
but it’s the fumble-fingered male who 
chortles when he finds the needles 
threaded. 


FEATURES OF HOTEL SERVICE 
PIONEERED BY STATLERS 


Pin Cushion 

Free Morning Newspaper 

Circulating Ice Water 

Free Radio Reception 

Bed Head Reading Lamp 

Full-length Mirror 

Inner-spring Hair Mattress 

Certified Guest Room Lighting for 
Eye Comfort 

No Tipping at Public Restaurant 
Checkrooms 

No Tip Chiseling in Washrooms 

One-day Laundry Service without 
Extra Charge 

Private Bath with Every Room 
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FORM IN SKEET 
By Bob Nichols 


ORE wrangles and disagree- 
ments have probably been started 
as to what constitutes good form 
in skeet than in any other phase 
of the game, unless it be that other major 


bone of contention, how to break your 
birds at Station 8. However, let's confine 
our attention to form in skeet for the 


present and leave the Station 8 birds for 
a later article. 

Most people think of form in any game 
as an artificial trick that is acquired mere- 
ly for the purpose of making 
stylish or classy 
while performing 
in front of an audi- 
ence. This is a mis- 
taken belief. Form 
is simply a com- 
bination of stance 
and movement that 
enables the  per- 
former to cut out 
lost motion. Cut- 
ting out lost motion 
or unnecessary mo- 


1 


one look 


tion, gives. the 
shooter poise, bal- 
ance, control. Form 


is a vital basic prin- 
ciple, not an aim- 
less affectation. 
Every golfer and 
every skeet shooter 
can adhere to the 
basic principle of 
form, and yet each 
one of them may 
function individual- 








Edited by Bos NIcHOLs 


He sinks down on his haunches, until just 
when he reaches the lowest point he calls 
for his target—and immediately upon giv- 
ing the signal for the release of the bird 
he starts rising. By the time the target is 
sprung, usually he is stz anding practically 
upright. He is always good for better than 
a 90 per cent score, which is darn good 
skeet shooting in any man’s country. 

I happen to know this man’s background 
over'a period of years, so it isn’t difficult to 
understand his peculiar tactics. In the first 
place, he hunted for a good many years 
without a dog, just walking up his game. 
Naturally, in this type of hunting, every 
flush was a surprise rise. He had habitual- 
ly fallen into the habit of seeking secure 
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self-evident that he shoots in the best form 
he could possibly achieve, considering the 
extreme crouch which his earlier years of 
field shooting have deeply ingrained in 
him beyond hope of his ever making a de- 
cided change. 

I myself shoot from a half crouched 
position in the field, due to the same cause. 
For a number of years, I shot behind a 
spaniel, and while my splendid little dog 
invariably gives me the telltale sign of 
game near at hand, many a bird flushing 
wild takes me almost unawares, and I, too, 
automatically bend at the knees in seeking 
firm footing for the shot. But from study- 
ing the basic principle of form in skeet, 
and practicing it during the last few years, 
I have trained my- 
self to shoot in 
what I regard as 
good skeet form. In 
other words, I have 
deliberately de- 
veloped my _ shoot- 
ing form to two ex- 
tremes, one for field 
use, and the other 
best adapted to the 


skeet field. 


N shooting skeet, 

one has several 
distinct advantages 
over the target that 
he cannot possess 
in the game field. 
First, one knows 
exactly where the 
skeet target is com- 
ing from. Second, 
he knows exactly 
the path of its 
flight. Third, he 
knows within three 


re, 


ly and differently. . 

Some shooters, as “ , ; ‘ ‘ . . , seconds exactly the 
oul s se if Skeet is a popular night sport at the Los Angeles-Santa Monica Skeet Club. Why dene whee & ll 

€ as so * gOlt- o 8 © ae . ° -_ 

je .. dain not elsewhere? For complete description of flood-lighting, see page 87 appear 

their application of With these three 
the basic principle of form, that they footing upon the first warning signal of advantages, there is no need for one to 
actually appear to be awkward and ab- the flushing bird. Obviously, the only way adopt the extreme crouched stance that 1s 
solutely without form in their perfor- to secure sure footing under these condi- frequently necessary in the upland game 
mance. Anyone who has ever seen Leo tions is to flex the knees and go into a__ field. So the next thing to consider is, how 


Diegel putting would be willing to agree 
that here is an example of the weirdest 
adaptation of personal idiosyncrasy to the 
principle of form. Looking at Diegel put- 


cine, you have the feeling that he is all 
elbows. His — seems strained, un- 
natural and awkward. Yet no one who has 


ever seen him play would be so foolish as 
to deny that the man has effective golfing 
form. His record as a golfer is enough to 
prove that. 

The same thing is frequently observable 
on most any skeet field. I have one friend 
in particular who is an excellent skeet 
shot and yet without doubt he has what 
would appear to the casual observer, the 
worst possible skeet shooting form. In the 
first place, he is what I call a “squatter” 


crouching squat. Shooting from this posi- 
tion had become so habitual with him that 
he will never break himself of the habit, 
nor should be try. In the second place, 
anyone who has shot a great deal knows 
that if inertia has already been overcome, 
and body and gun are in motion at the 
flush of the bird (or the release of the 
skeet target) it is possible to get the gun 
onto the target more quickly and more 
smoothly than if one begins from an ab- 
solutely motionless start. What happens in 
the case of my friend is that, as he sinks 
down, reaches “bottom,” calls for his bird 
and promptly starts rising, his body and 
gun are already in free motion at the in- 
stant the skeet target is sprung. 

This particular shooter’s scores make it 


can the gun be mounted, pointed, and 
swung most easily and with least varia- 
tion due to resistance, on the flying skeet 
target? The answer to this is, that un- 
questionably it is best for the shooter to 
stand straight up; not stiffly straight, or 
inflexibly straight, but easily straight. Be- 
cause standing up straight with feet fairly 
close together makes a pivotal column of 
the body which then rotates on a single 
axis, smoothly and with least resistance. 
If one stands with the feet far apart, there 
must be a shifting of weight from one axis 
to the other in taking the right and left 
quartering shots. With this stance, one 
must shift his weight to the right foot al- 
ways on a right quartering target, and to 
the left foot on a left quartering target. 


~ 
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Few men are graceful enough to accom- s e j 
plish effectively this change from one leg 
axis to the other. I cannot. I am awkward COu«L Ou aAzte 
in my movement; not even graceful 
enough ever to have learned to dance. For 
the same reason I could never learn to be , 
a good golfer, and long ago gave up the * 
autticula a. et 
wt / 
~ wi 
<= 
©O ” 
[a 4 . +. 
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. é AA Typical tion on modern methods 
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: eee & | WINCHEST in building double shot- 
Photo, Perk, Waltonian S. C. | 
in | 
1s Two little-known (?) characters in search | lhe Owner of guns. 
In of an author. Question under discussion: 
ve Which is the best gun for skeet? e Just Out! Copies FREE 
e- aie ; | “an 
t- game in disgust, simply because I cannot | eee SMEAR ST 
x- shift my central pivoting from one leg to | . 
Id the other. In skeet shooting, my only re- E is a world-famous manufacturer, a 
er course is to put the feet together, so that great leader in a tremendous industry 
he I swing either right or left on quartering | __the sportsman whose ideal this Winches- 
birds from a single vertical axis. And, . aie 
needless to say, it is necessary to swing ter Model 21 Custom Built 20 gauge met. 
et, from the ankles up. _ | He knew guns, yes—knew them as few men 
ral A few weeks ago, a skeet shooting friend do. First as a shooter, naturally. And then, as 
- of —_ —— - yo a poe a | one of the world’s most practical and progres- 
2 baffled look that etches itself on the face | sive manufacturers . . . with the most extensive a pa 
PSS of a skeet shooter when he begins missing | ~. okt led f ie f - pages. parkling 
Id. acertain type of shot time after time. His | first-hand knowledge of precision manufacturing, loid. Senees ot ~ 
ws { particular trouble was that he was-missing | 1n the finest of steels. When he ordered this gun tures. Send for yours. 
the the left quartering targets from the low) he knew what he was getting. And so, too, can you Use coupon below. 
m- trap house. I watched him closely for a few} Lnow if less concretely, still just as fully 
nd, shots. He is a right-handed shot, and what 1 h Wj I se ied 51 "ay sage 4 
tly I would call a rather slow shot. He is also ‘way the Winchester SLode is the gun you want. — 
its very precise and somewhat stiff im his | Your instant liking of the Model 21 . . . its superb gue 
he movement. I found that, instead of swing-| shooting feel and appearance, its surprisingly easy han- —-a Ft 
ree ing from his ankles, he was swinging from | dling and remarkable shooting . . . promises well for zZ2 pa 
the his hips, with the result that on the left | your appreciation when you know how it is built. Get the 3 9° ra} 
vill quartering targets his body wouldn’t turn | book that tells you. ot 
“ with the flight of the target beyond a cer-} Winchester has put the complete inside story of the =<= 
ree « tain point—and just at that point his face Model 21 Shotgun in ade luxe <z< 
to would leave the comb of his gun stock in coches. This book: ales con- © aa ‘ 
t “ following the target’s flight—with t the re- tains duotone photo reproduc- < ze 
me sult that although his eyes were “aiming tions of all grades, and com- w - < ws © 
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ria- the target by about three feet. I advised with our compliments. © O*6 
eet him to get his feet closer together and wo PR Ee 
un- start swinging from the ground up. He OF won 
r to tried this, but couldn’t make it click. He | WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 03S 4 a & 
,_ OF ¢ still insisted upon swinging from the hips.) NEW HAVEN CONN., U.S.A. 5 O > Ze 
Be- Ithen advised him to stand with his feet in ial 
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n ot go limp and flexible, and with this advice 
ngle he immediately started smashing the left 
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here ing from the soles of his feet ! WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 7 
AXIS One of the most perplexing problems to| ! Dept. 5-c New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
leit the inexperienced skeet shot is, what posi-| 1 please send me CO (check | 
one tion to stand in before calling for the tar-| | here) the new Winchester | 
t al- get. The answer to this is to stand at such | = 21 een Name | 
to a ere) A copy of "Shooting 
d an angle that you will be in a natural, easy | Holidays", the new Win- ] 
rget. Wsition to shoot at a point about three to | chester rotogravure shoot- | 
ive yards beyond Station 8. A good trick ing tabloid. Address 
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BEAN’S VACATION BAG 


Designed especially for Fishermen, Hunters and Campers. 
Made of heavy weight, high grade elk leather with talon 


fastener and comes in two colors,—Black and Brown. Bot- 
tom is heavy leather reinforced with builders’ canvas and 
stiff buckram that will not break or sag. Practical for Au- 
tos, Airplanes, Boats, ete. Weight only 36 oz. Sizes: 9” x 
18”, depth 9”, $4.90, 10” x 20”, depth 11”, $5.85 pos astpal 1 


Same hag made of heavy brown, double texture, waterproof 
duck, leather trimmed and leather handles for $3.50 postpaid 


Send for sample of leather and duck, also Catalog. 
L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 393 Main St., Freeport, Maine 














Sectenhenn 
Trap and Skeet 
Coat 


Designed by an 
active Skeet 
shooter to meet 
every qualifica- 
tion of Skeet 
shooting. Made 
of finest zephyr 
wool reinforced 
to prevent sag- 
ging and to pre- 
serve its fine 
appearance. Bel- 
lows pockets 
reinforced to hold a box of shells without 
sagging or tearing. Soft leather pad for 
gun shoulder. Of medium weight for all- 
year-round wear. 

Also sport sweaters and coats for hunting, 
fishing, golf, etc. 


Send for our descriptive circular. 
Dealers write for prices. 
GLASTONBURY KNITTING COMPANY 
ADDISON, CONN. 

















Z HUNTERS 


KEET & TRAP SHOOTERS 


Modernize Your Shotgun 





Every shot fired thru Compensator 
gives perfectly distributed pellet pat- 
tern—killing to outside edge. Choke 
tubes for all game, long or short range. 
Also Skeet, traps. Reduced recoil im- 
proves aim. For Single bbl. shotguns, 12, 
16, 20 ga. Write for Free Folder. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. . . . . Middlefield, Conn. 


CUTTS COMPENSATOR 


















NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW 
**TRAINO’’ Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes 

Since waing these collars last season J would not be without them for 

any amount ae J consider them the most human training collar pos- 

wiblete make. I get better results with less work with them than ang 

other collar I ever weed, Gaapr W.Surra 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY MAIL Postraip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 


¥ 





U. S. AGENCY WEBLEY & SCOTT ARMS 















NEW CATALOG 
AJust Out .... All Latest Prices! 

Stoeger's GREEN COVER Catalog No. 22 
America’s Most Complete Arms Catalog 
Contains over 2000 American & Imported 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, New Models, Gunstocks, 
Scopes, Targets, Ammunition, Parts & Accessories, 
described with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This 
remarkable catalog now ready to help every gun owner and 
shooter in the selection of gun equipment and accessories. 


ew Send 25¢c in stamps for 152 page arms catalog™ 
A. FF. STOEGER, INC. 
507 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N. Y 























is actually to take this stance and try 
mounting your gun to your shoulder once 
or twice just to see if it naturally and 
easily comes up to about that point. If it 
does, then lower your gun to the ready 
position and turn around, without moving 
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cause you to bend your head forward. 
With your chin tucked down and with your 
thumb over on the right-hand side of the 
gun, you will find it smoothly easy to bring 
the comb of your gun stock clean up to 
your cheek, even with your head held in 





Twin Pike G 

Skeet Championship, Cacoosing Gun Club grounds, Reading, April 29th—I. to r., Vin- 

cent, individual champ (again), 93; Becker, 84; Jeffries, 86; Robinson, 86; Hoffman, 
88—total 437 x 500. Fifty-four shooters from five clubs competed 


your feet, to face the trap house. In this 
position, your body is like a coiled spring, 
in that you are bent back from your firing 
point to where the bird is about to appear. 
Then, as the bird leaves the trap house 
you “uncoil” with an accelerating speed 
that makes it easier to go for your target 
swiftly, swing past by a gun length, and 
let ’er go. 

Frequently, an inexperienced shooter 
asks me actually how to aim at a flying 
skeet target. The answer to this is, as you 
call for the target, keep your gun pointed 
underneath the target’s line of flight, and 
pointed approximately five yards in front 
of the trap house. As the target flashes 
out, keep your gun below and behind the 
target—keep pointing your gun instinc- 
tively as you mount it to your shoulder— 
coming up on the target from behind and 
getting closer and closer to it—until the 
exact moment when your gun butt reaches 
your shoulder you should be able to make 
the fine adjustment in your aiming, and 
have your mind all made up to swing a gun 
length ahead of the target and fire. Always 
come from behind the target, make up 
your mind that you are going to shoot as 
the muzzle nears the target, and then at 
the instant you swing past—let ’er go. 

What’s the best position for one’s head, 
you may ask. My advice is to keep the 
head erect. Don’t crane your head forward 
and watch your gun coming up. Keep 
your eyes on the target and bring your 
gun up to your face, not your face down 
to your gun. The right thumb (assuming 
you are a right handed shot) if it is 
wrapped tightly over the top of the grip, is 
likely to cause considerable resistance in 
bringing the gun up to your face. Try 
keeping the thumb alongside the gun for 
a change, instead of hooking it tightly over 
the top of the grip. Notice how much more 

easily, and with how much less resistance, 
you can bring your gun clear up to your 
face—and what is more important, clear in 
on your shoulder to the base of your neck. 

A good plan also, is to tuck your chin 
slightly down in your collar before calling 
for your target. This need not necessarily 





sun Club Foun—<lletar a the Pune & Semens Ge. Pennsylvania tase 


erect position. Never under any circum- 
stances cant the head laterally over the 
gun stock. Your eyes see anything best 
when the head is in erect position, and 
this position is the only way in which you 
can accurately judge speed, angle, and 
flight variation. If you don’t believe that 
getting your eyes out of horizontal makes 
you see things cock-eyed, try looking at 
anything from a reclining position, or 
while standing on your head! 

Now about mounting the gun. Most in- 
experienced shooters do this with a con- 
vulsive jerk. This is absolutely wrong. The 
good shot’s actions may deceive you into 
believing that he jerks his gun to his 
shoulder. In reality, his movement is 
quicker than your eye can register. His 
motion is deliberate and easy, but because 
he has been through it so many thousands 
of times he has achieved a speed which is 
deceiving to the eye of the inexperienced 
onlooker. 


GOOD rule to follow is to see your 

target clearly in the air before you 
start mounting your gun. Then begin eas- 
ily and gently bringing it up to your shoul- 
der. As the muzzle comes up from below 
and behind the target, settle the butt gently 
onto your shoulder—as far in as the base 
of your neck will let it go—and then snap 
it past the target and shoot. The shooter 
who jerks his gun up convulsively is not 
aware of how difficult he makes it for him- 
self. As his gun jerks up and onto his 
shoulder with a jolt, the muzzle vibrates 
and wobbles until it must be exceedingly 
difficult for him to do better than “guess” 
when he is on his target. And one can't 
“guess” good scores at skeet. 

The few points discussed in the fore- 
going paragraphs all go to make up the 
basic principle of form in skeet. It is very 
confusing to the inexperienced skeet shot 
to ask the opinions of various good per- 
formers on any skeet field, as each good 
shot will tell and demonstrate how he 
adapts himself to the principle of what he 
honestly thinks is good form. After inter- 
viewing a few expert shots, the beginner 
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feels hopelessly bewildered and frequently 
comes to the conclusion that either all 
good skeet shots are liars, or that it is 
necessary for one to be what is often 
erroneously referred to as a “natural born” 
shot. 

Good form in skeet shooting is the 

simplest and easiest thing in the world. 
3ut it isn’t easy to learn. You may learn 
to apply the principle of form in three 
months. You may not be able to accom- 
plish it for six months. Some shooters 
wouldn’t be able to do it if they fiddled 
about in their own aimless way for six 
years. But for the life of me, I cannot see 
why any thinking individual with reason- 
ably fair physical qualities shouldn’t be 
able to become quite a respectable skeet 
shot, with fairly good form, within three 
to six months—shooting not less than two 
or three rounds of skeet a week. 

The basic principle of skeet form is so 
utterly simple. All the novice has to guard 
against is having himself talked out of his 
original convictions, in which case he will 
play first with this man’s scheme and then 
with that man’s scheme, until he becomes 
hopelessly balled up and discouraged. 

My advice is, first, to understand what 
constitutes good skeet form, which I have 
tried to explain in the foregoing para- 
graphs, and then to settle down with one 
object in mind—to master this principle— 
and leave all well-meant but confusing ad- 
vice from friends go hang. 

And now, let’s summarize the foregoing 
to sort of boil it down and make the ad- 
vice easier to follow. First, stand erect, 
easily and flexibly erect, with heels rather 
close together and toes pointing out com- 
fortably. Keep the head erect and the chin 
tucked down. Stand at such an angle that 
your gun comes up naturally and easily at 
that point in the target’s flight where you 
will fire the gun. (About 3 to 5 yards be- 
yond Station 8.) Don’t grip your gun too 
tightly with either hand. Keep the palm of 
the trigger hand well under the grip, with 
thumb alongside the breech rather than 
locked tightly over the top of the grip. 
(Adopt this thumb position for a while at 
least—later you can change it slightly to 
effect a good compromise.) Without mov- 


- ing your feet, now turn to face the trap 


house where the target is coming from. 
Just before you call for your target, 
stretch your body muscles upward—sort of 
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For night skeet—showing position of two 
2000-watt flood lights back of Station 4 


draw your power up into your shoulders, 
so to speak. This seems to have the effect 
(why I don’t pretend to know) of giving 
one greater control of the gun, and also 
freer pivoting and swinging from the 
ankles. Now, call for your target. As it 
leaves the trap, don’t start after it con- 
vulsively. See it clearly first. Keep your 
eyes on the target. Don’t watch the gun as 
it comes up. Let the target get out in front 
of your gun. It can’t get away. You can 


always catch up with it. Begin your swing 
from behind the target, at the same time 
bringing your gun gradually to shoulder. 
Now, swing on the target from behind. 
You're getting closer to it. Your comb 
comes up to your face. Your gun butt 
settles on your shoulder—clear in on the 
shoulder, next to the base of your neck. 
Now you're ready to shoot—make up your 
mind to shoot—swing past (ahead of) the 
target—just about a gun length ahead of 
it—and let ’er go! 

Learn to do this smoothly and auto- 
matically—and it shouldn’t be long before 
you crash the gates of the 25’ers Club. 


SKEET SHOOTING AT NIGHT 
By Paul W. Gartner 


ype og skeet at night is already a 
popular and established sport at the 
Los Angeles-Santa Monica Skeet Club at 
Santa Monica, California. This news 
should bring glad tidings to the heart of 
the scatter-gun enthusiast who finds it 
difficult to break away from business dur- 
ing daylight hours for a few rounds of his 
favorite clay-bird game. 

The initial performance of club mem- 
bers indicates that even a sudden change 
from dark targets against a light back- 
ground, to white targets against a dark 
sky, is not detrimental to good shooting. 
Whitewashed birds are, of course, used 
exclusively, and they actually look larger 
and more conspicuous than regulation day- 
time targets. Some night shooters, how- 
ever, have remarked that they feel they 
must lead the night targets farther, but 
this, of course, is merely an optical illusion. 

With the whitewashed targets, the 
shooter who feels that he has hit a bird 
that doesn’t break may gain a certain mea- 
sure of satisfaction. For it is easy to dis- 
tinguish the white dust that rises from a 
ro when struck glancingly by small 
shot. 

Such a bird, when retrieved, will invari- 
ably show where one or two shot have 
left their marks on the white surface. For 
this reason, since night shooting started in 
California, more than one shooter has 
forsaken the smaller shot for No. 7% or 
No. 8 sizes! 

Several experienced skeet shooters have 
remarked that at night, with the brilliant 
flood lights behind, they can see their shot 
travel more easily than in daylight, and 
thus are able to determine more readily 
whether or not they are leading their birds 
adequately. 

The illumination of the grounds for 
night shooting is important. Harry 
Fleischmann, manager of the Los Angeles- 
Santa Monica Skeet Club, is responsible 
for the arrangement of the flood-lighting 
which has proven so practicable. 

Between the trap houses, but about 12 
feet inside the line of flight of the clay 
targets, are six 500-watt lights with re- 
flectors that direct the illumination upward 
and outward on the flying birds. Three be- 
tween Station 1 and Station 8—about 15 
feet apart—and three between Station 8 
and Station 7, same spacing. 

The lamps are covered with coarse 
screen as protection against fragments. 

Back of (and above) the field, which is 
likely to be on top of the club house, are 
two 2000-watt flood lights which illumi- 
nate the entire field. These are back of 
Station 4 and about 50 feet apart. This 
light must, of course, fall upon each and 
every station in order that a shooter may 
readily see his sights for quick aiming. 

At Stations 1 and 7, however, it may be 
well to have a small light and reflector on 
or near each trap house. 

Some night shooters find it advanta- 
geous to chalk the rib of the gun. 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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“A book that should be in the library 
of every man who shoots over dogs.” 





MY GUN DOGS 





RAY P. HOLLAND 











True accounts of nine wonderful dogs 
owned and hunted during the past 
twenty years by the Editor of Field & 
Stream. Every one of these nine stories 
is a perfect gem; a sheer delight to all 
who have known the love and compan- 
ionship of a fine hunting dog, and full 
of valuable practical information as well. 

A year’s subscription for 

postpaid, for only $4 

FIELD & STREAM 


Field & Stream, and a 
copy of the Holland book 
578 Madison Ave., New York 




















SKEET 
SHOOTERS! 


Get in the 25 straight class. You can 
do it easily, in your own home, by 
the “movie” method of instruction. 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


has just prepared a 16 mm. motion 
picture that shows you the right form 
for every station. It is in both natural 
motion and slow motion. Every de- 
tail is shown—position of feet, knees, 
body, head, arms, hands and gun, both 
before the trap is sprung and through- 
out the flight of the bird, including 
that vital second of final swing after 
the trigger is pulled. Carefully written 
captions make every point doubly 
clear. An instructor charging $5.00 
an hour could teach you no more. 

This skeet film is in one 400 ft. 
reel. We'll rent it to you for one week 
for $5.00 in cash, or we'll lend it to 
you free in return for either one four- 
year subscription at $10.00 or four 
annual subscriptions at $2.50 each. 

Get a bunch of friends to go in with 
you on this. Practicing together and 
coaching each other will be more fun 
and will make the cost negligible. One 
of the bunch is almost certain to have 
a projector if you do not. Send your 
order in right away. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Frecp & SrrEAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 
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formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog 


specialist. Tells how to 
"FEED AnD TRAIN 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 


CURE DOG DISEASES 


Book 








Tiow to put dog in condition, kill 

fleas, cure no ae mange, dis 

temper, runn How to mak 
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Q-W an REMEDIES 
Mailed Free—Address 





Q-W Laboratories 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Dept. 4 


















AIREDALES 


... that are Airedales 


Here you can get what you 
Mrs. L. G. Knox want. Individuality, quality 
P. 0. Box 50 and breeding 
Danbury, Conn. 








Oorang Airedales 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round utility dogs, are ex- 
ellent retrievers on upland game and waterfowl; natu- 
ral pheasant and grouse hunters; the best known breed 
of silent trailing tree-barkers for raccoon and bi 

game, Then too at home they are perfect watchdogs and 
companions for adults and children, Choice registered 


trained dogs and puppies, shipped on approval. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LaRUE, OHIO 
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AVANDALE KENNELS (reg.) 
342 Main St. €E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Canada 











“ ” 
Chesacroft Chesapeakes 
At Stud: 

Ch. Busy B (dark brown) fee $50 
Sodak’s Gypsy Prince (deadgrass) fee $35 
Puppies of the best available breeding for 
sale. The greatest retrievers in the world; 
land or water. Unexcelled companions for 
children. Anthony A. Bliss, Chesacroft Ken- 

nels, Westbury, L. I., N. Y 











WHITE COLLIE 


OLD SHOOTING FRIENDS: THE POINTERS 


By Freeman Lloyd 


HE pointer in his original state 

was a Spanish dog, said by some 

of the older authorities to have 
been a variety of sporting dog made up 
of a cross between a hound and a spaniel. 
Several of the more noted and useful 
hounds and dogs employed for the chase 
and for hunting purposes with the hawk, 
the net and the gun, came from Spain as 
did bull-fighting dogs of the bulldog and 
mastiff type, such as may be seen in the 
Goya paintings and prints so popular at 
the present time. The Spanish pointers 
were introduced into Britain, and found 
to be wonderfully good-nosed and staunch 
dogs; but, they were given to chase fur 
—an inclination that might have come 
from the hound blood that was in them. 
Some of the Spaniards were self- or liver- 
colored, while many had splashes of white 
and heavy tickings. 

It would appear that America has gen- 
erally depended on the British Isles for 
her shooting- dog blood, but so far as is 
known there is no record of an early im- 
portation of Spanish pointers into this 


country. Strange as it might appear, a pas- 
sable pointer of the Spanish breed was 
observed in Cherry Street, on the lower 
East Side of Manhattan, about two years 
ago; the dog wandering in the midst of a 
lot of pushcarts and provision stalls in 
that neighborhood. It is likely that the 
nearest approach to the form and colorings 
of the Spanish pointer, to be seen in the 
United States, is in the German short- 
haired pointer which, like his remote an- 
cestors from the Peninsula, i is blessed with 
an excellent nose or scenting powers. 

Sydenham Edwards, writing in 1805, 
according to my old friend Rawdon B. 
Lee who, in 1892, wrote his stately vol- 
umes Modern Dogs, says that the Spanish 
pointer was first introduced by a wine 
merchant trading with Portugal, and was 
then used by an old reduced baron named 
Bechill, who lived in the sporting and 
always good game-holding county of Nor- 
folk, England. The early Spaniards were 
considered excellent dogs for hawking and 
netting: they were slow but sure. 

‘Some say that when the art of “shooting 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE SHOOTING 
From the painting by R. S. E. Jones (1820-1845). Here is pictured an excellent brace of English pointers of 
highest quality. It is evident that pointers of 100 years ago were on an equality with the best of those of today 


Courtesy M. Knoedler & Company 


6 f 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer 
Iiome guards, loyal compan- 

ns; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices, Send stamp for 


catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 
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flying” came into vogue, the Spanish 
pointer was already established in Eng- LABRADOR RETRIEVERS AT STUD 
land. But as the new shooting method | j 
| Imp. Ch. Banchory Trump imp. Liddly Bulfinch 
with small leaden pellets progressed, the By Blenheim Scamp By Ch. Tar of Hamyax 
big Spanish dog was considered too slow x arth , - —. 2 a - 
. » ‘ _— sarge ~ imp. Drinkstone Pons mp. Banchory Nig ig 

and clumsy. There was an “if” connected iS: Ch. Hapenoes Daatlo iby Blackworth Midnight 
with the breed, which read: “The Spanish X Drinkstone Peg x — of — 

> j : Imp. Drinkstone Mars mp. Banchory Dapper 
breed iS the most staunch of all dogs, and By Ch. Banchory Danilo by Blackworth Midnight 
if they had speed and activity in propor- X Ch. Drinkstone Peg X Banchory Student 


tion to their steadiness, they would excel These dogs are from the famous kennels of 


Champion Drink- , . 

s which are auxiliary to man in : nk- RT. HON. LORNA, COUNTESS HOWE 

all others which are auxiliary . stone Peg by Toi DR. G. H. MONRO” HOME, MR. H. A. SAUNDERS 
the sports of the field. From their weight, of Whitmore and 


All are big winners of certificates on the bench and field trials and have 
been heavily shot over. They combine the best blood lines in England. 
POINTER AT STUD—Imp. Boyd of Butterthwaite, by Ferndale Faro x Glenarm Coronet 
English Winnings—25 times Best in Show, 300 times First 
Stud fee to appr ved bitches on application to Kennel Manager 


WINGAN KENNELS 


: Pride of S t 
however, they are not so well suited for eS ey 


an extensive range, nor are they so hardy 
as the English dog, on which account they 
are ill-adapted for the laborious amuse- 
ment of grouse hunting. They are now 
(1833) chiefly used by those who confine 
their sport to the pheasant and partridge. 

American readers will understand that 
the foregoing refers to Hungarian and 
French partridges. 

It is the English dog that is commonly 
known as the pointer in this country. The 
now pure-breed was evolved from crosses 


East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 

















$26.50 for COMPLETE 

Portable Kennel Yard 

Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14°x5’ 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0O.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
__ tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 


The Makers of Flit Present 
the Best Formula Ever Developed 
For Ridding Dogs of Fleas 


FLIT POWDER FOR DOGS 
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so that the progeny might have more speed 
and range: the days of the falcon were 
over, and netting left to the pot-hunter 


it does not show on dog. It has 
no odor. It retains its power. 
Hence when sprinkled in beds 


IRISH SETTERS 






































yacher. some cases even the cross Fine Irish Setter puppies, 7 males and 2 fe- 
iS= -_ poacl th ~ ss Saeed xz roe S 7 males, out of Smada’s King’s Judy, whelped and kennels, it not only kills the live fleas, 
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ful intelligence, affectionate, easy to handle. Puppies, 
youngsters, trained dogs. SAFE DELIVERY and SAT 
ISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Percy K. ‘Swan, Chico, Calif. 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 


the first place. Here is a question for sci- 
entists. It is a theme the layman dare not 
approach. From my own observations it 

























is known that the split nose occurs in other FOR 
made-breeds, and, singularly enough, in PUPPIES DOGS 
the comparatively modern French bull- : 

dogs which, in turn, like the American Pointers Setters and 


} FOXES 


Beautiful, husky farm raised puppies of world’s 
leading blood lines $10 and up. These will be ready 
to start this fall. Also have few young dogs well 
started. All papers furnished and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Please state your wants. 


Ted Hull, Box S, Kirksville, Mo. 


ThoroBread 


Boston terriers, sprang from the loins of 
the older varieties of the English bull- 
baiting and fighting pit or scrapping bull- 
dogs of England. Somewhere or another 
“ys I have a photographic copy of a painting 
made of William the Silent, Prince of 
Orange, and his white-and-liver-marked 
split-nosed pointers. Therefore it may be 
gathered that the white-and-liver double- 
nosed pointer was in Holland around 1550. 








WORM CAPSULES 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T. 


; rf KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
Now and then correspondents ask D oO Le | F oO o S ROUNDWORMS (A scientific treatment.] 
whether _the double- or furrow-nosed | Dogs and foxes become infested at early 

pointer is a better or worse scenting The ThoroBread Co., Cincinnati, O. ,| | age. Special size capsules fordifferentages. 








pointer than those with the ordinary nos- 
trils. Such a question would be unanswer- 
able: a dog’s scenting powers depend on 
his natural abilities, the state of his bodily 
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Every Dog Owner Needs This Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


“STRIPSLIK” $s] 50 








health and the atmospheric conditions at 
the moment of his hunting. 

About a hundred years ago, a sort of 
beagleized pointer was to be found in Ger- 
many. As beagles are in form merely 


miniature foxhounds of either American: 
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Does not cut the dead hair, leaving a stubble coat, but removes it en- 
tirely, leaving coat soft and lustrous. 
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for vermin and finishing. 
ro good fur comb. 


Made of steel; strong; rigid; guar- 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ ysis 





SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 


information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual trailing as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Freip 


& Steam, His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
= “.’" has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
wk is better and this second edition is biyyer and 


still 
be tter than the first. 


Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different tunes of doas 
to point game rely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 


is enti 


Get this GREAT NEW ROOK and you can accomplish won 
lers training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
trained for you. this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 


t " 
eu 


{ year subscription for Field & Stream and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value $6.00), 
$4.50 


for only 


Book alone: $2.00. 
id your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Two great books! 
The Work ad A Master’s Hand 





** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
**ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING’’ 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 

on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 

setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 

friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 

ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & orneae $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEI Both 
ROT csnenstinninicnscicisccinteninseminenionitn _2.00 for 
$4.50 $3.25 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 


$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & ST ReAS $2.50 





ALL SETTERS AND THE! Both 
TRAINING ... oo 2 for 
34.50 $3.25 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















or English types, so the German small 
pointers were diminutive examples of their 
bolder and bigger forebears. The small 
and now defunct pointer’s average length, 
from the tip of the nose to the point of the 
tail, was only two feet and half an inch; 
from the one forefoot to the other, across 
the shoulders, two feet; length of the 
head, six inches ; round the chest, one foot 
three inches. He was declared to have 
been an exquisite miniature of the English 
pointer, being in all respects similar to 
him. His color was white with dark-liver 
patches. When he was intent on any ob- 
ject, the dog assumed the same attitude 
as other pointers: he held up one of his 


| feet it is recorded. 


The above measurements were pub- 
lished in the year 1833, which was within 
the period that S. J. E. Jones sat down 
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convince the dyed-in-the-wool American 
duck hunter that there could be a better 
dog than the Chesapeake. For many years 
the breed has withstood the hardest of 
tests in the worst of w eathers ! ! What more 
can a duck hunter require in the way of 
retrieving water dogs? 

The Labrador retrievers, in recent 
years, have become widely distributed over 
the United States and Canada. Handsome 
as well as useful dogs, they are being 
greatly admired not only as attractive- 
in-appearance dogs, but as splendid work- 
ers on land as well as retrievers from the 
water. It is improbable that any of the 
retriever breeds possesses a better nose 
than the Labrador. A winged pheasant 
running over the long, bare, rugged and 
unvegetated faces or tops of exposed rocks, 
may leave very little scent on which a 
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LABRADOR RETRIEVERS 


This internationally popular and useful breed is becoming widely employed as land and water retrievers in 
North America. The above team was imported by the Wingan Kennels, East Islip, L. 1., N. 


and designed (probably from life) the 
canvas on which is depicted “Partridge 
Shooting”. Jones “worked” from 1820 to 
1845. It is not said what the artist did 
during the rest of his years; but he surely 
gave to the world the figures of an ex- 
cellent brace of high-class and quality 
English pointers. These dogs were every 
bit as lovely, smart in appearance and 
pure in blood as are the choicest of the 
world’s pointers of a hundred years later. 
If there were any foxhound or harrier 
blood left in the veins of Jones’ pointers, 
the Old Adam of the hound’s bristled or 
well-haired underpart of the stern does 
not appear in the whip-tails of the pointers. 
Jones’ patron’s pointers and shooting 
pony would be hard to match in these ad- 
vanced days of dog and cob breeding. Here 
are portrayed examples of the sportsman’s 
ideals of a century ago. Purity of blood 
and good looks in our domestic animals 
should march along hand in hand. This 
maxim of yesterday is honored today. 
The axiom will remain in the future. 


LOOKING AHEAD 
pf pigeeny the fishing season is at 


its height, the large correspondence 
received by the kennel department of this 
magazine apprises us that shooting men 
are putting on their thinking caps. It is 
evident that followers of the diversions 
supplied by gun and dog are speculating 
as to the dog or dogs they will surely re- 
quire for the coming hunting season. 
There is a great demand for duck-dogs, 
and, as often as not, advice is asked for 
regarding this, that or the other breed of 
retrieving dog, and if he be best or worst 
for the duck hunter’s purposes. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all retriever or retrieving 
breeds are good; it is the individuality of 
the dog that counts. It would be hard to 


dog might work. After a considerable 
lapse of time, between the bird hitting the 
ground and the dog being directed by 
hand or whistle from a distance, there can 
be scarcely any scent left. But, as has been 
observed at field trials, the Labrador, on 
a windy and cold day, was able to run on 
the line of the pheasant, and retrieve it 
from a small patch of bush where the bird 
had found refuge on the farther edge of 
the plateau. The Labrador’s nose must be 
considered as being quite satisfactory on 
land; while his double coat and otter-like 
tail, great brains and plenty of power be- 
fit him as a duck or other wildfowl re- 
triever from the watery element. 

The Irish water spaniel is perhaps older 
in blood and is certainly more striking in 
appearance than the two of the retrieving 
dog kinds just mentioned. In the days of 
our fathers or grandfathers, there was 
considerable dispute as to which of the 
Irish water spaniel strains—the North or 
the South of Ireland breeds—was the bet- 
ter. Strange to write, each variety had a 
M’Carthy as its champion. The Northern 
dog had short ears without any feather, 
and often was of a white and brown color. 
The Southern breed was and is a dog of 
pure liver color, with long ears, well 
curled hair, and with short, stiff curls all 
over the body. It was Justin M’Carthy of 
the South who won the Irish water spaniel 
battle into which he entered in 1859. 

The Irish water spaniels of our times 
are of the South of Ireland breed and 
handsome dogs. What is more, possibly 
the largest kennel in the world of these 
dogs is maintained in California. Not only 
have they withstood and conquered in the 
hard ‘eae that a Northern American win- 
ter provides, but they are being constantly 
used as dogs for woodland and other 
shooting. It may be written that the 
sportsman can go farther and fare worse. 
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ESTABLISHING RANGE WITH 
SPRINGER SPANIELS 


By Merwyn Lloyd 


HE greatest problem which presents 

itself to the amateur trainer of spring- 
er spaniels is that of keeping the dog with- 
in the prescribed range. No dog causes his 
owner more embarrassment than a spring- 
er that is heedless and wild. More a hin- 
drance than a help, he chases game away 
from the gun rather than assisting to fill 
the game bag. 

The average springer is an intelligent 
dog and given ordinary attention will 
make a very creditable gun dog with little 
tra 1ining, provided his owner exercises due 
caution in his elementary education. They 
are natural workers, but to take advan- 
tage of this valuable trait, his owner must 
be aware of the fundamentals of devel- 
oping the dog’s sagacity on the proper 
lines. 

To allow the young dog to concentrate 
upon hunting for his own enjoyment, and 
unrestrained for a considerable portion of 
the year, and then expect him to work to 
the gun during the shooting season, is 
asking too much of his canine intelligence. 
Veteran performers may change their tac- 
tics with circumstances but much is ex- 
perienced in expecting the novice to do so. 

The pupil should have a considerable 
amount of yard training before being taken 
to the game coverts and should be obedient 
to pinaronie 4 dropping upon being or- 
dered at any and all times. He should be 
taught to drop to shot before he has any 
game shot over him. On this being accom- 
plished he may be,taken to the field. This 
does not imply that he is ready when he 
has dropped voluntarily on hearing a gun 
being discharged once or twice, but that 
he should do so consistently. 

When he is eventually taken to the field 
he is likely to be quite obedient, but he 
may or may not remain so; and it is here 
that many dogs make a decided j jump back- 
wards in the estimation of the amateur 
trainer. Often it is at this time that the 
young dog is made or ruined. With the 
freedom of the woods and the many scents 
of game, he is excited and has many more 
things to think about, than when he was 
receiving lessons within the precincts of 
his home yard. 

A check-line should be placed on him 
so that he may be controlled if he becomes 
very unruly. The handler must have it 
well implanted in his mind that he is dog- 
training. He is not out on a shooting ex- 
pedition and must give his undivided atten- 
tion to the pupil, the fur and feather being 


only incidental to the education of the dog. 

Perhaps the spaniel will appear to be 
steady and behaves himself well for the 
first few days. Then something is likely 
to happen that will upset him and it might 
appear that all the training has been in 
vain. At these times arrive the turning 
points of his career. All his former lessons 
must be deeply impressed upon him at this 
juncture. A winged bird or a crippled rab- 
bit can easily awaken the chasing instinct 
within him and away he will go. It is quite 
likely that before he returns he will have 
seen many other rabbits and birds all in- 
viting him to give them a merry chase. 
Probably it is useless to’ try to catch him 
and more so to call or whistle to him. It 
is just as well to sit down and await his 
return and at the same time plan out the 
procedure. 


HEN he eventually comes back to 

you, do not say a word to him, but 
lead him by the check-line to where he 
started his wild run. Give him a smart 
rapeor two with the end of the check-line. 
The amount of punishment must be meas- 
ured by the disposition of the individual 
dog. Command him to drop and retreat 
from him for a distance, possibly to where 
you were when he broke. After a while, 
go ahead of him, as though you were look- 
ing for what he had chased away, occa- 
sionally looking backward at him. Of 
course he must remain where dropped 


during this play-acting. The dog will be | 


impressed with his handler’s hurt or of- 
fended demeanor ; and the more so the bet- 
ter. After several minutes of this—minutes 
that pass very slowly—return to the 
dog and resume hunting. But keep him in 
closer than he was previously allowed to 
range, even though it might be necessary 
to use the check-line frequently. Occasion- 
ally practice him to drop, when he least 
expects to hear the command, but always 
be sure that you are able to force obedi- 
ence in the event of his being reluctant 
to listen. 
FISHERS ISLAND SPANIEL TRIALS 
A the meeting held on April 11th of 
the E.S.S.F.T. Association it was 
decided to hold the trials at Fishers Island, 
N. Y., on October 26th, 27th and 28th. 
It is planned to hold the Cocker All Age 
Stake on Friday the 26th. The stakes for 
springers will probably be: Puppy, Non- 
winners, Open All Age Stake, Members 
All Age Stake and a Brace Stake. Harry 
L. Ferguson, Secretary, may be written to 
at Fishers Island, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SHOOTING AND SHOW SPRINGER SPANIEL 
Toby 1, by Horsford Haze out of Fortune Teller by Ch. Horsford Hazard. Breeder: Charles Lockwood. Toby 


is the property of C.C. 


Burley, 


Crestwood, New York 


* 
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IZ, stiporita 
%, SOAP and 
POWDER 


Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Soap Kills fleas and 
keeps your dog’s coat in fine condition. 
Skip-Flea Powder doesn’t merely stun fleas. 
It kilig them quickly. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Write FOR Free Copy of 

“SERGEANT’S Doc Book” on the care of 


dogs. Our Frep ADVICE Dept. answers ques- 
tions about your dog’s health. Write fully. 
Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 





DOG Medicines and Food 














Gentlemen and Sportsmen! 
FOR SALE 


Blue and Orange 
Belton English Setters 


Trained dogs and puppies three and four months old, 
blue and orange beltons, graded healthy stock of cor- 
rected English setter type, after twenty years of care- 
ful breeding. The stock I offer has soundness, trDe. col- 
or, coats, hunting instinct PLUS AN ABUNDANCE 
OF NATURAL POINTING INSTINCT. Every pup- 
py and trained dog GUARANTEED not to be man, 
gun or bird shy. No inbred or nervous stock offered 
for sale. Puppies and grown stock treated against 
distemper. Puppies forty dollars up. Buy a Ryman 
setter and own a dog with Natural Pointing qualities 
PLUS Show TYPE, the corrected ENGLISH SET 
TER which has hunting brains. Broken stock for 
sale. Thoroughly high class dogs on Grouse, Wood- 
cock and Quail. Every dog guaranteed over DIS- 
TEMPER. PREPARE now for the fall hunting sea- 
son, and get acquainted with your dog by the time 
the season opens. Know your dog as you know your 
gun. I leave for my Canada training grounds August 
10th and return October 14th. All dogs get an abun- 
dance of daily bird work in a game country where 
there are BIRDS. There is no doubt that this will be 
the greatest bird year in history with such a large 
crop of brood birds hatching, with an excellent breed- 
ing season, which we are having right now. Are 
you going to own a real shooting dog or just a dog 
to walk behind ard whistle and yell at, and eat your 
table seraps twelve months in the year? Or a dog 
that will handle all game birds when taken in the 
FIELD, and the kind that puts many a pleasant 
smile on your face, and buries many memories of 
his beautiful point work, deep down in your heart? 
They are dogs which are bred and raised in a game 
country by an experienced shooting dog man and 
not dogs bred by amateur breeders in a birdless 
country. WHICH WILL IT BE? If you want the 
SUPREME I have them. 
RYMAN’S GUN DOG KENNELS 
Located on ay hg Highway Route 6 
yman, owner 


Shohsia ‘Galle Pike Co., Pa. 














AMERICAN HOUNDS 


Gossett’s Olde Tyme a Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 


Far famed for great endurance, cold trailing 
ability, acute hunting sense, deep bugle v 


Also the finest in rabbit minded Englis 
gles. Highly descriptive illustrated catalog of 
absorbing interest to every houndman 10c. 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
ARL Gossett—Owner 
x Gorpon— Trainer 


Bu 
Saint Clairsville Rte. | Ohio 











NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry Kentucky 











(Springers) Working Strain 


A Stud Imp. Aubrey of Avandale by Samson of Leam 
& Nell of Cairnies 


Trained dogs and bitches. 
Nice lot of liver and white and black and white pups. 
Going on 6 months old, These are being handled and 
farm exercised every day. Ground work of their train 
ing completed. All retrieve from land and water and 
are obedient. 


C. H. SPROAT, M. D. Valley Falls, N. Y. 
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Now yerucam 


Ken L-RATION 


“WM BEEF or 


HORSE MEAT 





®@ Some dog owners may wish to feed 
a beef meat dog food— many more 
insist on horse meat—the meat that 
Science has proved to be superior 
in canine nutrition. 


Ken-L-Ration is made both ways 
for your safe choice. If beef is your 
choice, insist on Ken-L-Ration in the 
white label can. In every other way, 
the quality and ingredients of the 
two types are the same. 


Quality dealers everywhere sell 
Ken-L-Ration in beef as well as horse 
meat. If you feed three or more 
dogs write for free folder: “Three 
Ways to Feed.” 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 


113 Peoples Ave: Rockford, Illinois 


DIET KITCHEN FOR DOGS 





TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chicken Hungarian Partridges, 
I . 


Kuffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 
nd Old Country blood-line Also young springer 
spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 
breedir hoot nd show stock. Shooting dogs may 


n on ime. Saf lelivery guaranteed 





S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 
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GAME BIRDS 


This coupon has to do with 
the game bird picture subscrip- 
tion offer on the inside cover. 
Fietp & StrReEAM 

78 Madison Ave., New York 
Here’s $3 Enter (extend) my subscrip- 


tion and send me the 18 


($1 


ume bird pictures. 
preign.) 


0) extra | 
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and State 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 
| COON-HOUND TRIALS 


By Leon Robinson 


| S a rabid coon-hound enthusiast—both 
A in connection with actual hunting at 

night and the field trials developed 
to test these hounds—I am happy to reply 
to the comment by Mr. Briggs in the June 
lissue. Mr. Briggs has brought out some 
points which are worthy indeed of serious 
thought. On the other hand, I believe that 
coon-hound trials have accomplished, and 
will continue to accomplish, untold good. 
They have proved a benefit in developing 
hounds, they have increased for owners the 
pleasure of owning good coon-hounds, they 
have extended an appreciation of the sport 
by the general public, they have proved a 
distinct asset to the cause of conservation 
—always one of the greatest benefits de- 
rived from field trials, whether it be in the 
case of coon-hounds, bird dogs, beagles or 
| any other breed. They have increased an 
appreciation of the ethics of sport on the 
part of many hunters hitherto interested 
| only in fur. The advantages accruing 


| 


| 


hard 








hounds. Almost invariably, I find that the 
best field-trial hounds are those that have 
been bred for tree-barking and _ instinct 
through many generations of hunting wild 
coon at night. The United Kennel Club of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, has been recogniz- 
ing these hounds and listing them for reg- 
istration as English coon and fox hounds. 

Coon-hound trials are far from perfect, 
as Mr.. Briggs points out. It is not practi- 
cal, however, to conduct these tests of 
canine superiority at night under natural 
conditions. The attempt in Alabama, to 
which Mr. Briggs refers, did not succeed 
in holding interest. Anything which lacks 
the ability to hold sustained interest must 
fail of its purpose. I believe the Alabama 
trials were abandoned after the third year, 
and that was several years ago. I believe it 
is better to meet with success under an ar- 
tificial system than to encounter failure 
under more natural conditions. At night 
is the time to enjoy real coon hunting with 


A SEASON'S "COON CATCH 


J. W. Thompson, former Ohio Chief of Conservation, with three favorite coonhounds and last season's catch 


therefrom far outweigh anything that may 
be said contrary to the present system of 
conducting coon-hound trials. 
A good field-trial hound must have 
| speed, an excellent nose and plenty of tree- 
barking instinct. To be a consistent winner, 
he must run most of the trail at top speed 
with head breast high,"be a good tree lo- 
cater and bark the instant he locates it, 
| even if the thermometer stands at a hun- 
dred in the shade. 
| Competition under such conditions has 
brought forth the best strains of coon- 


your private hunts—but darkness does not 
lend itself to public demonstrations. 

I agree with Mr. Briggs and personally 
would like to see that part of the trial 
known as “line” eliminated. I would also 
like to bar hounds of mixed breeding, just 
as they are now barred in the trials con- 
ducted to test pointers, setters and beagles. 
I think this will eventually come to pass. 
Coon-hound trials are relatively young and 
must improve as they increase. I would 
like to say, however, that the percentage 
of good tree-barking curs at the trials is 
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far less than the same kind used by night 
hunters who do not patronize the trials. 
One criticism given by coon hunters who 
do not take part in the trials is that they 
are afraid of spoiling their hounds. My 
own practical experience does not bear out 
this belief. Man scent may help to hold 
a hound to a trail, but one thing is sure— 
when a hound barks “treed” where the 
coon went up and the man went on, that 
is specific enough evidence for me. I have 
seen hounds run under the hottest sun, 
over bare ground, through thickets and 
swamps, back and forth across rivers, over 
closely-woven wire fences, and as many as 
a dozen trees were tapped on one trail. I 
have also had hounds trail and tree on a 
led coon trail 24 hours old, but it is mani- 
fest that the conditions must be ideal for 
this. Suffice to say, I have never seen a sin- 
gle instance of where the trials have been 
the slightest hindrance to a hound’s per- 
formance at night on wild coon. 


T the trials, 
owners of the country’s best field- 
trial hounds, who confirm that their hounds 
are excellent at night. I personally know 
that the nationally famous Bones, Flying 
Ebony, Bones Eltoro, Blue Streak and 
Stylish Beau will all hold their own at 
night in any company. My young hound, 
Black Belle’s Bones, which won 11 out 





I am constantly meeting | 


of 13 possible Derbies, ran coon only in the | 


Mississippi River bottoms when less than 
a year of age. Last Labor Day, after the 
All-Age Leafy Oak Champion was de- 
clared, the national Derby puppy was run 
over one of the All-Age courses and de- 
livered decidedly tHe best race of the day. 
The All-Age stake was won by a regis- 
tered bitch, Miss Youngstown, owned by 
Mr. Warner and myself, the first female 
ever to be crowned National Leafy Oak 
Champion. The 1933 National Derby 
Champion was also a bitch hound, owned 
by C. F. Mueller, Dubuque, Iowa. 

That coon-hound trials, as at present 
conducted, are artificial must be admitted. 
But this very artificiality has a distinct 
feature to commend it. I refer to the fact 
that, by controlled courses, it is possible 
for the general public to view the events 
and coon-hound trials thus draw greater 
galleries and produce more interest among 
whose who are not competitors than any 
other field tests for any breeds I know. 
And this gallery interest leads to revenue, 
which makes the trials profitable—and this 
profit is of benefit in more ways than one. 

For example, these trials earn money 
which is generally used to buy female 
coons to be released in the wild as a re- 
stocking measure. It is not 
even small county coon-hound clubs to 
liberate as many as fifty or more coons in 


unusual for | 


one season. Even other game is occasion- | 


ally bought from these funds for restock- 
ing. On Sunday, April 8 last, the club of 
Wyandotte County, Ohio, cleared 
$100 at their spring event for 1934. 
Under our present system, state help in | 
most restocking matters is always feeble. | 
Ohio has recently installed a coon farm. 
But I believe the result has been only 
about five or six coons per county per year. 
Beyond that it is up to nature and the coon- 
hound clubs—and they do it. This is more 
than well worth while. I often wonder how 
wild coon continue to exist against the 
odds they face. Practically all coon-hound 
field trialers also hunt at night. Besides 
these, there are many others who do not 
patronize the competitions. 
these coons face the commercial trapper 
and farm boys who trap each year to earn 
spending money. In early fall, many young 
coons are killed by prowling farm dogs— 
as well as by hunters out of season. 


over | 


| 


Furthermore, | 


| 


That last statement brings up one of | 


Actually Kitts FLEAS 


instead of merely stupefying them 


A \ 





Spread by fleas! 


gest selling flea powder. 


—with every can 
of Pulvex, a copy 
of “10 Tricks To 


1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 
Teach Your Dog.” 


Fascinating, amusing, instructive. Opens your eyes to what your dog can really do. 


O FLEAS... nolice...can possibly escape when you 
dust your pet with Pulvex. None revive to reinfest. 
Pulvex not only protects your dog or cat against the 
torments of fleas but the danger of tapeworms which are 


Pulvex your pet twice a month and he simply cannot 
have fleas; this new-formula powder also makes the hide 
so repellent to fleas that they keep off for days. Although 
deadly to parasites, Pulvex cannot harm your pet, even if 
swallowed. Non-irritating. Odorless. The world’s big- 


Sold on a money-back guarantee to kill all the fleas 
and lice on your pet. At pet shops, drug stores, in shaker- 
top can, 50c; or from William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
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Springer Spaniels 


Some beautiful individuals from two to six months of 
age. Dual Champion Flint of Avendale and Champion 
Springbok of Ware blood lines. Puppies now retrieving 
and just right 3 train for next year's hunting. All reg- 
istered A. K. (. I furnish registration papers, guar 
antee safe muiteaes and will ship subject to your in 
spection and approval. Males $25. and females $20. 
Also matrons in whelp. 


AKELAND KENNELS 
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H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 








HIGH CLASS POINTERS andSETTERS 


Trained dogs and puppies shipped for trial, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Send ten cents for 
illustrated sixty-six page catalogue with new 
low prices on pointers and setters, fox and 
rabbit hounds, beagle hounds, coon and com- 
bination hounds. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS _ INA, ILLINOIS 





. . 
German Short Haired Pointers 
Puppies and trained dogs from 
imported champions of German 
ficld trials on land and water. 
IMPORTER, BREEDER and TRAINER 
Carl Heimbuch, Risley, N. J. 


Hunting parties arranged in season 





“In my years of breeding Ihave never 
come across a finer or more econom- 
ical food than BALORATION”’, says 
Mr. Gilroy, owner of the nationally 
famous setter Ch. Chief Topic, 
winner of Best of Show at Boston. 
Thousands of se owners are discov- 
tre ry fact . , . discovering that 
= ATION, formulated by the 

ee canine authority, Leon F. 
Whitney, is the PERFECTLY BALANCED FOOD... 
the one food that keeps dogs in glowing health without any 








supplemental feeding. Write for the BALORATION PROOF BOOK 
.0.B. Brooklyn, » 25 Ibs. $1.35....100 Ibs. $4.85 
Special Formula PUPPY F 25 Ibs. $1.75....100 Ibs. $5.85 





ree Samples on Request 
Jem Animal Food ‘Corp. , 514 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, New York 


by N omy -Vale), | 


ao BALANCED DOG FOOD 


BROKEN GUN DOGS 


Pointers—Setters 
Cocker and Springer Spaniels 
Dogs shown in game field to any one really in- 
terested in HIGH CLASS—WELL BROKEN 
bird dogs. ELCOVA 
Enias C. Va 
Freedom Plains Road 





IL 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

















German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD + 
“ATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Fainasio 


and matrons from the best 
Backed for your protection 


prize-winning stud dogs 


working strains in Europe 


Wires To Brag About 
Full of Style and Play 


Most Aristocratic Wire- 
Haired Fox Terrier blood- 








well-known bench winner and shooting dog. Dam is my 


favorite shooting dog, Konomoc Miss Ferris, bench 
and shooting dog stake winner. Litter enrolled 
F.D.S.B. Pedigree and price upon request. 


WILLIS P. AUSTIN 


Konomoce Rd. Uncasville, Conn. 





by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. Thx lines in America. All papers 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. : 

and safe delivery guaranteed, 

. DR. CHARLES THORNTON Very reasonable now, write. 

Missoula Montana 

Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 
Choice Pointer Puppi 
Evenly marked white and liver litter whelped March P TYLERTOWN, MISSISSIPPI Z 
14, 1934. Seven males, two females by Waterford Ray, Pointers, Setters, and all breeds of Retrievers 


or water; 
in Amer- 


Taught force-retrieving from land 
yard broken; and finished on game, 
ica’s premier game section. 

Best references. Rates reasonable. 
“CHOICE YOUNG POINTERS AND SETTERS FOR SALE” 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Dual Ch. Flint of Avendale and Ch. Spring Bok of 
Ware bloodlines. My breeding stock is all raised in a 
big open area where they run and play, thereby build 
muscle and heart and consequently produce rugged, 
beautiful puppies. Mention age, color and sex in first 
letter. I will furnish snapshots and answer questions. 
Adjustments made on long shipments. I furnish papers. 
Write Frank J, Cox, 207 W. Spruce St., Dodge City, 
Kansas. 








High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 
and thoroughly experienced in the field. Have dogs 
suitable for any place they are used; see one, try it be 
fore you buy. They are priced so reasonable every one 
can own a shooting dog; every trained dog sent for trial. 
also sold on Easy Payment Plan to the ones needing. 
Don’t wait till the season opens, get our prices and in- 
formation now. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 











THEBEST ° 


eleled Tole) 


Weve Ever 
PUBLISHED 


Out of years of experience 
with animals has come this 
helpful book——‘‘Dogs, Cats and Foxes; Their 
Treatment and Care.’’ Many dog owners who 
have seen this book say this treatise should be 
in the hands of every dog owner. So plain 

practical—sympathetic—easily understood— 
| complete. It will help you to help your dog, 








no matter what the trouble. Gives many help- 
ful suggestions. Get Your Free Copy Now. 
Dr. L. O. LeGear Medicine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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the most important reasons for the benefits 
derived from trials. The coon-hound clubs 
usually hold regular monthly meetings. 
And the outgrowth of these meetings is a 
tendency to raise coon hunting to an in- 
finitely higher level from the standpoint 
of sportsmanship, not to mention the im- 
provement of the coon-hound as a breed. 
Whenever you do anything which increases 
the right sort of appreciation of what con- 
stitutes the best sportsmanship afield—the 
highest ethics of the game—such effort is 
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by the general public. The greater appre- 
ciation or sy mpathy or whatever you may 
want to cail it, that can be instilled into 
the general public in the interest of any 
sport, the better off you are. I take it that 
statement won't be questioned. Public 
opinion can be a powerful ally—or a pow- 
erful enemy. Coon-hound trials are rapidly 
developing many new friends for the sport. 

Just as in the case of fox-hounds or bird 
dogs, the coon-hound men also have their 
National Field Trial Championship. This 
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PRIZE MONEY AT COON-HOUND FIELD TRIALS 
Checks representing one day’s prize pay-out at the Leafy Oak Coon-Hound Trials, in 1928 


very definitely worthy of commendation. 
That is the claim I make for the coon- 
hound trials and the clubs which sponsor 
them. They are for the good of the game 
—and you can take that in more ways than 
one. 

The most practical feature of coon- 
hound trials at present is the way they lend 
themselves to profit which is used to good 
purpose. This is a feature denied to the 
bird dog and beagle fancy. Trials for these 
breeds must be financed by a few enthusi- 


is known as The National Leafy Oak and 
the stake is managed by Henry Pfeiffer of 
Kenton, Ohio. The event is in its eighth 
consecutive year. The stake pays $55.00 
per heat and the final stake is $1,000. Mr. 
Pfeiffer is also president of the League of 
Ohio Sportsmen. I will conclude with the 
statement that a coon-hound is no better 
coon-hound than he is a tree hound. The 
right sort of hound with this qualification 
will be equally good either by night or by 
day. 

The nose of the coon-hound is supreme. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


asts. Trials for coon-hounds are financed 
PUPPY PROBLEMS 

Qves.—I have an English setter puppy about 

five months old and am having a rather hard 


time to break him of chewing things in the house. 
In fact, he will even chew up his own bed. 

At what age should I take him out and start 
to break him for hunting? Should I keep him 


away from pheasants until he has been used a 
few seasons on partridge? 
Irvinc E. Drinxavus, Jr. 
Ans.—It is natural for a puppy only five 


months old to chew up things. The way to curb 
him is to punish him for it with a rolled-up 
newspaper, which makes a lot of noise but does 


mighty little harm. The only other thing you 
could do would be put a muzzle on him—and 
that hardly seems fair in the case of one so 


that age really shouldn't be 
and if you have a little 
him, he couldn’t get into 
should get over his bad habits as 


young. A puppy at 
turned loose in a house, 
kennel out of doors for 
mischief. He 
he gets older 

I would let the puppy have plenty of exer- 
cise but wouldn’t attempt to give him what might 
be termed actual work in the field until he’s 
about a year old. If he were mine, I would work 


him on either pheasants or partridge and let 
him learn to distinguish between these different 
game birds. [Ep.] 


POINTERS ARE POINTERS 


Overs.—Will you kindly tell me which strains 
of pointers have the black and white markings? 
I have been told Fishel’s Frank and also Rip- 
Rap. H. F. Vanpever. 

Ans.—I think that any strain of pointer is apt 
to have black and white markings. In fact, 


pointer breeding has never followed any _par- 
ticular “‘strain,”’ such as the setter breeders have 
followed with their Llewellins. Pointers come 
with black marking or liver marking or lemon 
marking, regardless of what their — may 
be. [Ep. 


PHEASANTS ALWAYS A PROBLEM 


Qves.—I have an Irish setter dog three years 
old. He can point ring-neck pheasants but he 
ranges fast sometimes, and sometimes far and 
then near, but the birds don’t keep lying for him 
always. How near should a dog get on the ring- 
necks? What time of the day should I work my 


dog on ringnecks? He has a lot of “pep.” It 
seems that some days the birds are wild be- 
cause they fly up one field ahead of the dog. 


There are quite a few ringnecks around my sec- 


tion. My dog points the birds and they fly up 
before I get near, and I have seen him point 
birds 15 feet away from the dog and they went 


He gets about one good 


Eart A, 


up, with nobody around. 
point out of ten. 
LYNN 


Ans.—The question as to how close any dog 
should get to the game he points is a matter 
only to be decided by the dog himself. From ex- 
perience the dog learns about the distance be- 
yond which he must not go. Intelligent dogs 
soon realize that prairie chickens must be pointed 
from a greater distance than quail. In the case 
of the pheasant, it is my opinion that the dog 
usually learns to approach pretty close to them. 

Pheasants pointed from any distance are apt to 
run away and flush. If a fast, bold dog dashes 
up to them, suddenly puts on the brakes, and 
stops dead in his tracks, he “pins” his bird and 
the pheasant is mesmerized, so to speak, and is 
apt to lie to the point. Some dogs never be- 
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come very good on pheasants. Others are past 
masters in the handling of this bird. There is 
but little the human hand can do to guide the 
canine from this standpoint. It is something the 
dog must learn for himself from experience. 

I imagine pheasants will usually lie better 
around 5 o'clock in the evening. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that you can make any definite 
statements in reference to what this particular 
bird will do. He’s a law unto himself. Sometimes 
no dog can make a pheasant lie. Sometimes 
they’ll lie pretty well. If the average is good, 
that’s about the most you can expect. J 


TOO MUCH SELF-HUNTING 


Qves.—I would like some advice in training 
my ten-months-old setter pup. During January 
she would make points and hold them. After the 
season was over I sent her to the country where 
there are plenty of quail and where she could 
run at large. She hunts by herself every day. 
She has gotten so she does not point but simply 
pauses, then circles the birds and pauses again. 
During these pauses she does not attempt to 
come down but keeps her tail wriggling between 
her legs. How can I make her point? Can I do 
anything without hunting and killing birds? 

{ERBERT JONEs. 


Ans.—As a general practice, I would not 
permit a bird dog to run at large at will. At 
only ten months of age, however, your setter is 
still but a puppy and I can't see that it will do her 
any special harm. When the fall season opens up 
the thing to do is to work on her for steadiness. 
You won't necessarily have to kill birds over 
her. A year later I might regard her present 
tendency as considerably more serious. 

{Ep.] 


CIRCLING—A FORM OF BLINKING 


Qves.—I have a dropper three years old that 
would point and hold game until last December, 
when I noticed him break point, circle the birds 
and point again. I have had him out a number 
of times without the gun since the season closed 
and he has broken every point since then, and 
while I have been close enough on several occa- 
sions to see that the birds were not running, I 
have never been able to put a check cord on him. 

have switched him for chasing rabbits, but 
never for flushing birds. He appears to be very 
nervous when on birds and has circled and 
pointed birds from three or four different angles. 
What course do you recommend to break him of 
this habit? 


J. F. SpvGnarpt. 
Ans.—From the description given, I would 
say that the best procedure would be not to 
attempt any set method of correction. For some 


reason your dog has become timid on his game 
and his circling is, as you say, a mild form of 
blinking. It seems to me the result could have 
come about only from your having been somewhat 
severe on him for improper performances. That 
easily can, and often does, happen with a dog of 
naturally timid disposition. The whole aim now 
should be to build up his confidence. If you at- 
tempt any restraint as a corrective measure, you 
are very likely to make the matter worse, and 
the case might in that event become hopeless, If 
he doesn’t flush birds, you are lucky. Pay as 
little attention to him as possible and see if this 
brings back his confidence so that he naturally 
ceases to be fearful of consequences. 
[Ep.] 


MAY BE SELF-HUNTER 


Qves.—I have a pointer dog about 2% years 
Id, shy of nothing, and loves his bird hunting. 
He started pointing at about 4% months and 
before his first season was over he was stanch 
on his points, backed at sight or command, and 
is a perfect retriever. I left him in the coun- 
try last summer, where he had free range. And 
now, since his first trip to the field with me this 
fall, he will slip away from me and the other dogs 
and do his own hunting. So long as 1 can keep 
him in sight he works perfectly and finds more 
than his part of the birds, but it is a job to keep 
him in to hunt to the gun. I have found him, 
several times after he has slipped away, on birds 
as stanch as can be. He does not stay away all 
the time—usually from thirty minutes to an 
hour. During his absence, I feel sure he is hunt- 
ing. Could he have developed this fault last 
summer when he had free range? 

Sam O. Davis. 


Ans.—I can’t be quite sure whether your dog 
is actually bolting, or whether he is merely a 
wide hunter and gets lost from you, due to his 
range. If he is really bolting, then the whole 
answer will lie in gradually getting him to ap- 
preciate hunting for and with you more than he 
enjoys hunting by himself. This appreciation of 
hunting with you will be increased if you find 
a lot of birds ‘and don’t miss too many, so that 
he is able to experience all the pleasure of work- 
ing for you and seeing the results thereof. 

I think you made a mistake in leaving him 
for a whole summer where he had entirely free 
range. I never let my dogs merely run a 

Ep 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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THERE IS STILL TIME ||Gamme Breeding 


to insure good shooting this and Management 


Fall. Plant quick-growing 
foods NOW and you'll have Learn how to raise and manage 
game birds—where to buy eggs 


better sport... both upland 
birds and waterfowl. Free il- and stock—news of this field and 
legislation affecting it — through 


lustrated book. ' 
Game Breeder & Sportsman — 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES published monthly—price $2.00 a year. 

ox 71B7 Oshkosh, Wisconsin For a limited time we offer 
: : FRE with each subscription six 
illustrated books: Quail Rearing Man- 
ual; Pheasant Breeding Manual; More Game Birds by 
Controlling Their Natural Enemies; Game Birds—How to 


BOBWHITE QUAIL EGGS 


and 
Young birds for late summer 


All our producers were hand raised by us 
from wild eggs collected by sportsmen 
farmers from small Maryland Mountain 
tracts where farming operations had de- 
stroyed nest cover. This is the strongest 
strain we know of. About fifteen hundred a 
eggs for sale. Also few dozen eggs from 














best Gambel’s, Scaled, Oregon Mountain, from specially selected | Make Them Pay on Your Farm; Water Areas—How to 
and California Valley Quail. Very hardy breeding stock of North- Create and Maintain Them; and Waterfowl Food Plants. 
and splendid for estate beautification. Bob-Whit Quail Send $2.00 today at our risk and receive these six books 
Fertility guarantees. M lian-Ri A Silver Golden one and Game Breeder & Sportsman for 1 year. 
at hear BS ee oS eee , ea GAME BREEDER & SPORTSMAN 
Ee aoe — FARM sicolor, Amherst and Melanistic Mutants || 295 BE, 42 St. New York, N. Y. 
Fn Secmeae tin’ ae Pheasants, postal charges prepaid. Prices 








cheerfully quoted on young birds for de 
livery after Sept. Ist. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC., Milton, Del. 














Attract Wild Ducks & Fish 


PLANT Results this year | 
Plant Natural Foods that 


will bri arg “RAISE 2-LB. FROGS!” Start anywhere. No food to buy! 
caniaan Gk aaa tea BOB WHITE QUAIL Breeder lays 10,000 eggs. Bullfrogs sell $1.00—$3.00 dozen. 


FREE, illustrated book ‘Fortune in Frogs’’ explains 


















hunting fishi 3. ‘ ° 
‘ Widmee Wht ae Ge Raised the farthest north of any in everything. Write today! 
! preg mig mee’ agi Bape America. Taking orders for Septem- AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO. 
hy ee ber delivery at the lowest prices we “Originators of CANNED Frog Legs’’. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSER E Dept. 106 New Orleans, La. 
Box 331-A, Oehnosh, oy have sated offered 












All Prices F. 0. B. express Detroit, Mich. 
ana A JASPER MINER GAME FARM 

| Kingsville, Ont., Canada " 
| Nickerson Game Farm 


“DEER FARMING" | Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds Redding, Conn. 






































by MURPHY O. TATE (Shot over often 1931-32-33) Eggs, Poults. Mongolian Pheasant, 
The only book on this newest, fascinating and Wild Decoy Mallard $4.00 pair; Eggs $2.50—12. ‘ 
pea English Callers $8.00—$7.00—$86.00 pair; Eggs $5.00 guaranteed, state accredited Northern 
most profitable business. $1.00 postpaid. —$3.50—12. Black Mallard $10.00—$8.00 pair; Eggs Bob-whit ‘1. Birds for fall deli 
$5.00—12. Belgian Callers $15.00—$12.00 pair; Eggs obd-white quall. Dirds tor fa elivery. 
MOOSE LAKE FUR & ANIMAL FARM ||| $5:00—12. Duck book 25. Goose Booklet—25e., Canada q y 
One North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois Geese, old and young, new low prices. Wood ducks. 
—— canvas, other ducks, geese, drakes. Safe 
arrival. 
sites BREMAN COMPANY DANVILLE, ILL. 
— — » Foods Planted Now 
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Ringnecks, Golden, Silver, | —=——=« en ( Attract Fall Ducks! 

Amherst, Mutant Pheasants ||t PHEASANT ... EGGS} sev"aitter Saute Mi. 
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Also provide Fish Food and Cover. 38 years’ 
Bob White Quail—All Eggs In Season $10 per 100 success. Write, Describe Place—Free Plant- 


ing Advice—F older. 




















Japanese Silkie Bantams Stock & Eggs ’ 404 D. Block 
FRANK W. FULLER Salisbury, N. C. 4 BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM TERRELL S parent ae _ | 
P John G. Alley Easton, Maryland ; 














PHEASANTS | TARNEDGE FOXES ‘| dese!’ PHEASANT EGGS! 


Estapuisnep 1910 June eggs from Northern stock are equal to 










Ringnecks for Breeding and stocking. Breeding Oldest 4 z . : 

stock of Reeves, Mutants, Amherst and Golden. ranch show Champisaship May settings further nang) sumnediote —_ 

Booking orders for eggs of Ringnecks, Reeves in U. S. (Best Fox in ment of graded, dated eggs, express charges col- 
; BB e ‘ . National Show) lect, cash with order. Free booklet. 





Four consecutive years 
and One-Third of all 
Firet 


Prizes. 
Every Fox Sold is 


Mutants, Amherst and Golden. 


Write for prices. ingneck: 15—$1.50; 25—$2.40; 50—$4.65 ; 100—$9.00 


R 
Mutant, Blackneck, Formosan, 18¢ each. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY Bred by Prize Winners Mongolian, 20¢ each. ; 
Newark Valley New York pep Ay pet el peek ee yo WALLACE GRANGE Ephraim, Wisconsin 











and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same as 
low or average gerade of foxes. Catalogue. Sabattis, N. Y. ae —— 


California Valley Quail 
RAISE RABBITS FOR US |[ sr ver FOXES and MINK ||| “aifrniaNaey Quail 


tridge), gamey and ornate 
sag + Ae ed team Bie Peaee be The finest money can buy of our famous —for sporting purposes and _ 
Chinchillas, New Zealand Whites, Silvertipt strain. Time payments. beautifying Se Jin 
ete. Easy to start. Big rabbit any climate in the world. Write 
catalog 


























































book and monthly market Moose Lake Fur & Animal Farm for, fee em niet te MALIBU, 

bulletin showing prices we pay our , P. O. ad- 

breederssent for only 10c. Kadress One ro om Street dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Inc. a Hills, California. 

Box 41s NEW CITY, Rockland County, N.Y. : 
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Ques. While the answer to this question 
must be a matter of opinion, we would like 
to have your ideas on the matter: Is the 
puma or cougar the only wild animal 
which, in the wild state, you would con- 
sider as being friendly to humanity? 

Ans. The puma has had this reputation, 
especially in South America, since the 
earliest days of the white conquest. A can- 
didate that could very readily be nomi- 
nated in this “friendly animal contest” 
would be the cheetah. Observa- 


This department, 


outdoor lore. 


Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


seems to have the habit of brooding rather 
well developed is the pine, or bull, snake 
which has been observed curled around 
her eggs. 


Ques. Some years ago, I remember 
reading a naturalist’s estimate of the num- 
ber of earthworms to an acre. Can you 
give me the data on this? 


Ans. Charles Darwin, the great British 
naturalist, estimated that there were ap- 
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Ques. IVhere, in the Atlantic Occan, is 
the breeding place of all of the common 
eels that ascend the fresh-water streams 
for North America and Europe? 

Ans. Breeding areas are directly east of 
Florida, between Bermuda and the Ba- 
hamas. 


Ques. Do any wild animals seem to 
know right from wrong? 

Ans. Comparative psychologists might 
delve into this subject and at the 
same time they might determine 





tion of this animal indicates that 
it rarely, if ever, attacks man; 
that its actions seem “friendly” 
and even in the wild state it does 
not evince the ferocity of the 
average large carnivorous ani- 
mal toward man. Records, too, 
indicate that for thousands of 
years this animal has been cap- 
tured and used by man as a tame 
hunting animal. 


Ques. Does a fox wag its tail 
ike a dog and for the same rea- 
sons? 

Ans. Personally, we have 
never noted a fox wagging its 
tail or brush. Domestic, or semi- 
tamed wolves, have been noted 
executing this stunt and for the 
same reasons, apparently, which 
impel the dog to do so. 


Ques. I would like an accu- 
rate but bricf-description of the 
‘manner in which bob-whites 
roost on the ground, for use m 
several talks I am qiving before 
natural history classes wery 
shortly? 

Ans. From descriptions, it 
seems that at first, two or three 
birds stand together on the 
ground, tails touching; then one 
or two others crowd up, then 
others force their way into the 
charmed circle, pushing and el- 
bowing one another closer to- 
gether until they are packed. Set- 
tled for the night, the bob-whites 
are thus in a circle, heads out- 
ward, and their breast feathers 
blend into a perfect curve all 
around the circle. An observer's 
description of a lone bird trying 
to get into the circle reads: 








What’s Wrong With This Picture? 


just what “right” and “wrong” 
may be when it has reference to 
living things in the natural state. 
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Bald eagles plunder the fish 
hawks; carnivores stalk their 
prey; birds pursue insects. It 
may be noted, too, that nature in 
the raw has developed the Law 
of Fang and Claw with utmost 
exactitude to take care of living 
wild things that weaken. 


Ques. What is the most de- 
structive enemy of wild duck- 
lings? 


Ans. In some breeding areas, 
it is the crow; in others, the 
snapping turtle. 


Ques. J have a valuable cat 
and I don’t care to lose him. At 
the same time I would like some 
information on how to keep him 
from preying on song and game 
birds? 

Ans. It has been claimed that 
cats can be trained away from 
birds with the whip. You might 
try this: when the dear kitty 
makes a kill, sprinkle the bird 
very liberally with red pepper 
and give it back to her. Or, put 
a collar around her neck and bell 
her with a good tinkling bell. 


Ques. Are trumpeter swans 
still in existence? 
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Ans. Many of these wonderful 
birds have been observed in Yel- 
lowstone National Park during 
the past year. They seem to be 
gaining quite a bit of ground. 

Ques. Can you give me one 


reason why some observers claim 
that birds have no sense of smell? 








“Finally one remained outside. 
He hurried around the circle try- 
ing first one place and then another, to no 
purpose. There was no more room. Not 
to be left out, he sprang upon the backs 
of the close-packed flock, examined each 
seam carefully, and finally began to wedge 
himself down between ‘two until he, too, 
became a part of the circle.” 

Qves. Does the African elephant carry 
its young on its tusks? 

Ans. An example of this curious prac- 
tice was noted many years ago by Living- 
stone, the great African explorer and ob- 
server. 

Ques. Is there any snake in North 
America which incubates its eggs some- 
what on the order of birds? 

Ans. One example of a snake which 


proximately 53,000 worms in an average 
English acre. 

Ques. IVhat is the 
American game bird? 


smallest North 


Ans. This honor probably goes to the 
black rail or little black rail, the smallest 
of the rails. 


Ques. “A” says that the tapir of South 
America is the nearest relative of the 
elephant; “B” denies this, stating that a 
small animal about the size of a ground- 
hog is the nearest relative of the big 
pachyderm. Who wins? 

Ans. The hyrax, of which there are 
some twenty species, and which looks some- 
what like a rabbit, is the closest relative 
of the elephant, according to naturalists. 


Ans. One of the arguments 
raised is that the beautiful littke Maryland 
vellowthroat, for instance, will build its 
nest in the heart of an ill-smelling skunk- 
cabbage. 


Ques. IVhat is the best way in which to 
break ina pair of hiking shoes? 


Ans. Put them on over a pair of wool 
socks, stand in a pan of luke-warm water 
until they are well soaked, and then go 
out and hike until they have become thor- 
oughly dry. The uppers can then be given 
a light dressing of neat’s-foot oil or melted 
tallow. 


Ques. IVhat upland game birds breed 
the fastest? 

Ans. The blue ribbon, at least in this 
country, goes to the bob-white quail. 
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